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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


FRANCO-AMERICAN relations seem 
for the time being to have taken the center 
of the stage in both countries. Unfortu- 
nately, these relations are far from tranquil 
and in the excess of interest there is per- 
haps as much of bitterness as of cordiality. 
On the one hand there are the picturesque 
pilgrimage of the youthful mayor of New 
York City, the superheated enthusiasms of 
the American Legion convention, and the 
proposal of M. Briand to enter into a 
treaty by which both nations should for- 
ever renounce the possibility of war be- 
tween them. On the other hand there are 
the unsettled problem of the debt and the 
suggestion of a tariff war. There is no na- 
tion with which we have such cordial rela- 
tions as with France and there is no nation 
with which we have such bitter disputes. 
Of these the discussion over the tariffs 
takes precedence at the moment. 

The spectacle of the United States, lead- 
ing proponent of high tariff protection, 
assuming an injured air and complaining 
because some other nation resorts to ex- 
alted tariff schedules, naturally stirs the 
risibles of foreign commentators. There is 
widespread reference to sauce for the goose 
being sauce for the gander, to giving us 
some of our own medicine, and to turning 
our own weapons against us. Most of the 


world outside of France and the United 
States has settled down to watch the affair 
with an obvious air of enjoyment. 

On August 17th, France and Germany 
signed a trade treaty which was hailed as 
‘a veritable economic Locarno.” It had 
taken nearly nine years for the economic 
interests of the two countries to batter 
down the barriers of hostility and recrim- 
ination born of the war to the point where 
normal and mutually advantageous trade 
relations could be restored between the 
former enemies. The event was greeted 
with rejoicing not only in Europe but also 
in this country. Europe had good cause to 
rejoice, for the new treaty meant another 
long step in the direction of the rehabilita- 
tion of the Continent. While America too 
should benefit from such a step, it appears 
that our rejoicing was premature. For 
the new Franco-German trade entente was 
immediately turned to our disadvantage. 

No sooner was France assured of an 
alternate source of supply for certain types 
of machinery and other manufactured 
articles that she had formerly obtained 
from this country, than she put in force a 
new tariff schedule which heavily penalized 
American imports, penalized them so 
heavily in fact that it was feared that, in 
some lines at least, it would amount to 
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practical prohibition. Americans engaged 
in the French trade cried out instinctively 
against this sudden attack upon their 
business and appealed to the State De- 
partment for assistance. 

The Department hastened to do what 
it could. Its position, however, was none 
too strong, for we have no effective treaty 
of commerce with France. The great lack 
is a “most-favored-nation” clause, under 
which we should have been able to demand 
for our merchants the same treatment 
accorded the Germans. As it was, we could 
only ask that the application of the new 
schedules be delayed until a treaty could 
be negotiated, a request the French were 
not disposed to grant. They did, however, 
consent to allow goods that had been 
shipped before the announcement of the 
new tariffs to enter under the old sched- 
ules. At the same time the French Govern- 
ment indicated its willingness to take up 
negotiations for a new treaty of commerce 
but took care to let it be known that con- 
cessions would be made by France only in 
return for substantial concessions by the 
United States. 


Offensive and Defensive 


Tariffs 


THE INTIMATION that we should be 
expected to make reductions in our cus- 
toms duties in favor of France served to 
bring out the complete divergence of 
French and American tariff theory. The 
American tariff is based upon the idea of 
equalizing the cost of production here and 
abroad so that the American producer 
will have at least an equal opportunity in 
the domestic market. In other words, it is 
a “protective tariff.”’ In practice, and be- 
cause of the exigencies of politics, it may 
and frequently does depart from the true 
line that would be prescribed by this 
theory. Some interests have secured rates 
which give them more than an equal 
opportunity, in a few cases even a practical 
monopoly. But in general, the great mass 
of schedules are as near the line of protec- 
tion as is practicable. 


The American tariff is thus a defensive 
tariff. It deals wholly with imports, and 
exports enter the matter hardly at all—so 
little that many of our economists contend 
that we are throttling our export trade by 
our inept handling of the import schedules. 
However that may be, the tariff wall is 
built to a level which presumably gives 
needed protection to our own producers. 
And, if the theory is correct, that level 
cannot be changed without injury to our 
protected interests. There is no place in 
the American tariff scheme for making 
special concessions to this or that nation 
or this or that foreign interest. Whether 
an article comes from Shanhaikwan or 
Timbuctoo makes not an iota of difference 
to our customs inspectors. Its value here is 
appraised and the proper rate of duty lev- 
ied regardless of what country it arrived 
from. It must pay so much to pass the 
tariff wall whether it be French or Turk 
or Prussian. 

The theory of the French tariff is quite 
different. At least, the French have a sec- 
ond theory which they superimpose upon 
ours. They establish a basic tariff suffi- 
ciently high to protect their own people 
in the domestic market. This is as firm and 
unyielding as is our own. This is their 
defensive tariff. Then on top of this they 
erect a second schedule which frequently 
runs into fantastic figures, figures that 
are often prohibitive. But it is not intended 


that goods imported shall actually pay” 


these duties. They are frankly for bargain- 
ing purposes. They are openly and inten- 
tionally discriminative. They are designed 
to place penalties upon the trade of this 
or that country, which may be waived in 
return for concessions to French exporters. 

Such a tariff is purely offensive. It has 
nothing to do with protecting the home 
market and the defense of French industry 
against a flood of foreign products. It is 
an instrument for extorting special favors 
for French exports. It can be turned first 
upon this country and then upon that with 
effects which are meant to continue until 
France is accorded the favors it desires. 
Such favors may or may not be in the field 
of trade. They may refer to political alli- 
ances, colonial privileges, or even war debts. 
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The whole idea of this fighting tariff is 
a vestige of the discredited ‘mercantile 
system” under which all trade was looked 
upon as a mild form of warfare where each 
party was seeking its own advantage to 
the detriment of the other. Most of the 
great countries have outgrown the mercan- 
tile system. The United States, Great 
Britain, Germany, have come to look upon 
trade as an exchange of goods and services 
to the mutual advantage of the parties 
concerned. Only France and some of her 
mid-European satellites cling to the theo- 
ries that flourished in the eighteenth 
century. 

The two tariff systems, expressive of the 
two opposing theories of trade and com- 
merce, have come into direct conflict in 
the present dispute between France and 
the United States. The latter cannot make 
any reductions in its uniform tariff wall 
without abandoning the whole theory on 
which it is erected. Yet France is deter- 
mined to have special concessions as the 
price of reopening France to American 
trade. 


France Takes 
the Aggressive 


THE CHAIN of reasoning that has led 
France to make her assault upon the 
American tariff wall is easily followed, 
although it contains many a specious link. 
Since the war America has emerged from 
her isolation as the world’s greatest cred- 
itor and the world’s most powerful com- 
petitor. In both réles she is in opposition 
to France. The French people have never 
been reconciled to the idea of paying back 
the money loaned to them by this country 
during the war. Their natural reluctance 
has been encouraged by politicians who 
have felt perfectly safe in condemning the 
foreign creditor. To what has been held 
up as the moral absurdity of our demand- 
ing repayment at all, there has been added 
the supposed economic absurdity of ex- 
pecting repayment over a tariff wall which 
is pictured as inordinately high. French 
wines cannot pass that wall at all. To make 


matters worse, Americans proceed to ex- 
port to France goods to the value of well 
over a quarter of a billion dollars a year. 

These things are excellent material in 
the hands of the misleader of French opin- 
ion. America apparently wants it both 
ways. We insist upon payment of the debts 
and we at the same time keep the balance 
of trade in our favor so that debt payments 
can be made only in money. Either way 
the American gains: either way the 
Frenchman pays. Small wonder that 
French opinion, floundering in the politico- 
economic whirlpool that has engulfed it 
since the war, looks upon America as a 
diabolus ex machina, a diabolus too who 
delights to add insult to injury. 

Very well, then the first thing to do is to 
free France from dependence upon Amer- 
ican imports by opening some other source 
of supply. Germany is the most available 
one. Of course, Germany is the great 
enemy, but, never mind, we must shake 
ourselves free from this American grip 
upon our throats even if we have to call 
in the enemy to help us. Reasoning thus, 
France at last arrives at agreement with 
Germany. Her need for imported manufac- 
tures assured, she can safely turn the 
guns of her fighting tariff upon America. 
In this she has two great hopes—that she 
can so alter the course of Franco-American 
trade that its balance will be in France’s 
favor, and that she may make a sufficient 
breach in the American tariff wall so that, 
if she has to make payments on the debt, 
she will be able to make them in goods and 
not in money. 

So the Quai d’Orsay informs Washing- 
ton that henceforth American-manufac- 
tured imports must pay duties vastly 
higher—sometimes 300 and 4oo per cent. 
higher—than they have been paying and 
accepts with apparent imperturbability 
the possibility of a tariff war. Suggestions 
for a continuance of the status quo until 
such time as a new treaty can be com- 
pleted are coldly received. Sure of her posi- 
tion, France awaits the hour when America 
will approach her in chastened mood and 
offer rich gifts for the favor of equal trade 
opportunities. These gifts may be in the 
form of reduced schedules in our own tariff 
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or they may be in the form of new conces- 
sions on the debt question. France cares 
not which, so long as the proffered gifts 
are sufficiently valuable. 

It is quite apparent that the rest of 
Europe is watching the French course with 
an interest amounting to sympathy. The 
new economic predominance of the United 
States has driven Europe to search for 
means to increase her own economic power 
even at the cost of sacrificing some of her 
ancient antipathies. While a “United 
States of Europe” either in a political or 
an economic sense is still the dream of a 
far future, there are powerful forces at 
work for codperation among even the tra- 
ditional enemies on the Continent. Among 
the toilers in this vineyard there is no 
firmer bond of unity than the fear of the 
competitive power of the United States. 
The American tariff wall is the symbol and 
sign of that power. If France can find a 
way to breach that wall, she will have a 
new claim upon the gratitude of Europe. 


How High Is a Tariff? 


SO ASSIDUOUSLY has the American 
tariff wall been presented before Europeans 
as one of the chief causes of their post-war 
distress, that its altitude now looms tre- 
mendous and its topmost battlements are 
lost in the murky clouds of international 
injustice. Yet no expert has found as yet 
the answer to the question: “ How high is 
a tariff?” 

In the documents prepared for the meet- 
ing of the International Economic Confer- 
ence at Geneva in May an attempt was 
made to determine according to a system 
of indices the relative heights of the tariff 
walls surrounding different countries. The 
method adopted was admittedly tentative 
and received complete approval from none 
of the experts who studied it. Omitting 
Russia, which seems to be generally cred- 
ited with the highest tariff, this method 
gave Spain first place with an index of 41. 
The United States is second with 37. 
From there the indices run down to 6 for 
the Netherlands and 5 for the United King- 
dom. The index number for France is 21. 


This attempt to establish the relative 
position of the various tariffs bears out the 
contention that the United States has an 
unusually high tariff. But there is an aspect 
of the matter that is not given full weight 
in these figures. That is the purchasing 
power of the people behind a particular 
tariff wall. Put the American tariff wall 
around China and it would practically 
prohibit all trade, because the Chinese 
people could not for the most part pay 
even the customs duties, let alone the price 
of the goods. But the American people not 
only continue to buy from other countries 
in spite of the high tariff, but they are buy- 
ing in greater quantities than ever before 
in their history. It is evident that the 
restrictive effect of a tariff wall upon trade 
depends not solely upon the customs rates, 
but in great measure upon the relation of 
those rates to the price level behind the 
wall. 

If indices were worked out on this basis 
they would show far less difference between 
the French and the American tariffs than 
is indicated by the figures 21 and 37. The 
actual movement of trade between the two 
countries would indicate that the French 
rates have a greater restrictive effect than 
the American. At least, France manages to 
send us 6.6 per cent. of her total exports, 
while we send her but 5.5 per cent. of ours. 

Our trade with all European countries 
points in the same direction. Since the 
Fordney-McCumber tariff came into oper- 
ation in 1922 our imports from Europe 
have increased by 29.8 per cent., while our 
exports to Europe have increased by only 
10.8 per cent. During this same period our 
total imports have increased by 42.5 per 
cent. and our total exports by 25.5 per 
cent. 

These figures show rather conclusively 
that the American tariff is hardly as bane- 
ful a thing as it is generally regarded. High 
as it may be in itself, it is evidently not so 
high in proportion to the purchasing power 
behind it as are those of other countries. 
Despite its reputed altitude, it does not 
prevent the people of the United States 
from purchasing abroad more than they 
ever purchased before, nor does it prevent 
their imports from increasing much more 
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rapidly than their exports. In other words, 
if the world tariff system is wrong, we 


would appear to be among the victims of 


the error rather than among its benefi- 
ciaries. 

It is a long course from the establish- 
ment of such facts, however, to their 
acceptance by the peoples of Europe. So 
long has it been dinned into their ears by 
their own politicians and by sentimentalists 
on this side of the water that America is 
responsible for their vicissitudes, that it 
will take many a contact with hard reality 
to dispel the illusion. And as they recover 
their economic well-being it is only natural 
that they should at once direct their atten- 
tion to all possible means of redressing the 
balance against America. France’s tariff 
discriminations may be but the opening 
gun. 


America’s Defense 


IF AMERICA’S POSITION were as rep- 
rehensible as it is represented to be, the 
prospects of a tariff war with France would 
be somewhat disquieting. It is altogether 
probable, however, that France will come 
to the conclusion before she goes very far 
on her course that America’s position is 
less vulnerable than she had hoped and 
that the French exporters will gain more 
by sweet reason than by an over-bellicose 
attitude. 

We exported to France in the year 1926 
products to the value of $263,800,000, 
and purchased from France goods to the 
value of $152,000,000. On the face of these 
figures we should be greatly the loser if a 
tariff war cut off the total trade. But of our 
exports to France $198,000,000 worth is 
in such raw materials as cotton, oil, copper, 
wheat, and tobacco—products which 
France needs so badly that she admits 
them either free or under a nominal duty. 
It is only the remaining $65,800,000 of our 
exports that are subject to France’s exor- 
bitant tariffs and would be affected by a 
tariff war. Practically all of France’s ex- 
ports to us are manufactured goods, 
mostly of the luxury class. These would be 
subject to restriction in any tariff struggle. 
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The United States is not wholly unpre- 
pared should such a struggle eventuate. 
Despite our theory of tariff protection, 
the present law takes note of the fact that 
the mercantile theory is not yet dead and 
has placed in the hand of the President a 
weapon with which to meet it in case of 
attack. The duties on imports from any 
nation which discriminates against us he 
may raise by an amount not exceeding 
50 per cent. of the existing tariffs. If this 
is not sufficient, he may place a prohibition 
against any imports from that country. 

Under these circumstances, the multi- 
plication of the French rates against Amer- 
ican goods may not be so effective as it 
was hoped. The fact that the President 
has not used this retaliatory weapon is no 
assurance that it will not be used. It exists, 
and so long as it exists there can be little 
prospect of France forcing us to give her 
special privileges that would be on our 
part an abandonment of the principle of 
equal treatment for all comers. 

France has made some point of the evil 
effect of prohibition in the United States 
upon her wine industry. Without doubt 
the advent of prohibition destroyed the 
legitimate market for wines in this coun- 
try. That market, however, in its best 
days never absorbed more than 3 per cent. 
of France’s wine exports, and it is quite 
probable that a large proportion of this 
still finds its way down American throats 
with the help of West Indian smugglers. 

Another point should be borne in mind 
in order that the situation may be clearly 
before us. While on the face of the import 
and export figures the balance of Franco- 
American trade is against France to the 
extent of more than $110,000,000, this is 
far more than redressed by our tourist 
expenditures in France. According to De- 
partment of Commerce estimates, this 
amounted during the last year to more 
than $250,000,000. Even French estimates 
place it as high as $225,000,000. This is as 
truly a part of Franco-American com- 
merce as is a pair of gloves or a bale of 
cotton that is entered in the customhouse. 
And when it is taken into account, it is 
evident that France has far more to lose 
than has America if pride and prejudice 
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lead them into anything resembling a 
tariff war. 

If some appreciable measure of the good- 
feeling that was showered upon the Legion, 
if some share of the good-will that prompts 
the proposals for a treaty to outlaw forever 
war between the two countries can be 
carried over into the adjustment of such 
matters as the tariff and the debts, there 
is no reason why the relations between 
France and America cannot be placed upon 
the friendly basis that the people of both 
countries desire, and greatly to their mutual 
advantage. 


The Supreme Court— 
A Bulwark 


AMID THE PROMISCUOUS and often 
ill-balanced criticism of our governmental 
institutions so rife at present—criticism 
which finds fault with the growing power 
of the President because of the propaganda 
activities of the “White House Spokes- 
man,” ridicules the obstructive tactics 
and general obstreperousness of the Senate, 
bewails the innocuousness of the House, 
and views with alarm the efforts of the 
State Department—one institution stands 
forth almost untouched. The Supreme 
Court of the United States proceeds with 
its work and discharges its duties in a 
manner which allows little room for intelli- 
gent criticism. Membership in the court is 
one of the highest honors in the world and 
its character commands the respect of 
other nations as well as of our own. 

It was not always so. In the early days 
of the Republic several appointees refused 
or resigned the office in order to sit upon 
state benches. Not until John Marshall 
through thirty-four years of service laid 
the foundations of constitutional inter- 
pretation did the court acquire the prestige 
that it has since enjoyed. Marshall suc- 
cessfully asserted the right of the court to 
determine the constitutionality of acts of 
Congress and thus firmly established its 
complete independence of both the legis- 
lative and the administrative branches. It 
is this unique authority which places it in 


a class apart from all other judicial tri- 
bunals. 

The present high position of the Su- 
preme Court was not reached without 
many struggles, and more than once it was 
roundly condemned for its decisions. Even 
in Marshall’s day, Jefferson denounced the 
tendency to interpret the Constitution in a 
manner which would strengthen the cen- 
tral authority and, as he thought, would 
weaken that of the states. There have been 
times, too, when the court divided in such 
a way as to lay itself open to the charge of 
political motives. The most notorious case 
of this kind was that of Dred Scott. It had 
been long contended that the slave power 
was attempting to intrench itself in the 
Supreme Court, and the decision in this 
famous case, denying the right of a Negro 
to sue in the United States courts and the 
right of Congress to prohibit slavery in the 
territories, was looked upon as a victory 
for the Southern slaveocracy. It took the 
Civil War to reverse that decision. 

Before the court had recovered from this 
blow to its prestige, it received another. 
Congress had in 1866 decreased the num- 
ber of judges in order to prevent President 
Johnson from making appointments. 
Under Grant the number was again raised 
to nine and there were two vacancies. The 
Legal Tender Act was before the court at 
the time. By a vote of four to three, the 
act was held unconstitutional. The very 
day of the decision, President Grant named 
two new Justices. The case was reopened 
and the two new members joined with the 
three who had dissented on the previous 
hearing to reverse the decision. Despite 
earnest denials of political motives, the 
effect upon public opinion was disastrous. 

Hardly had the court recovered public 
confidence after this case, than another 
opinion invited bitter assault. The income 
tax law was under attack and in the first 
hearing the court divided evenly, Justice 
Jackson being ill. When he returned to the 
bench, the case was reargued and Jackson 
voted in favor of the constitutionality of 
the statute. The decision, however, showed 
a majority of one against constitutionality. 
One of the Justices had changed his vote, 
and charges of misconduct were freely 
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THE UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT 


Seated, left to right, are: Justices James Clark McReynolds and Oliver Wendell Holmes; Chief Justice 
William Howard Taft; Justices Willis Van Devanter and Louis Dembitz Brandeis. Standing: Justices 
Edward Terry Sanford, George Sutherland, Pierce Butler, and Harlan F. Stone. The Court recently 
set aside the notorious ‘lease of the Teapot ‘Dome naval reserve to Harry F. Sinclair. 


made. The memory of this case, decided 
by one vote and changed by one vote, still 
arises to plague the court. 

But for one hundred and thirty-eight 
years the Supreme Court has expounded 
the law of the land. It has decided thou- 
sands of cases under all sorts of political 
conditions. Its record, despite these out- 
standing cases, all of which can be justified 
on perfectly honorable grounds, is a 
magnificent one. Time without number 
Democrats and Federals, Democrats and 
Whigs, and Democrats and Republicans 
have joined in support of and in opposition 
to decisions. Nominees of Republican 
Presidents have decided against favorite 
Presidential policies and nominees of 
Democratic Presidents have been as ready 
to follow their consciences against the 
known wishes of those who appointed them. 
The list of cases where there has been no 
room whatever for charges of political 
favoritism is so long that the few cases 
where such charges have been made seem 
but incidents. They may have been im- 
portant in themselves, but political senti- 
ment gave them a factitious importance 
which, while it brought them into promi- 


nence, was far from sufficient to overbalance 
the long record of superb performance. 
Nevertheless, the authority to declare 
acts of Congress unconstitutional and the 
possibility that such a matter may be de- 
cided by a majority of only one vote, bas 
rankled in the breast of an occasional 
champion of legislative supremacy. As 
late as 1923, there was proposed an amend- 
ment requiring the concurrence of seven 
judges to declare a Federal statute uncon- 
stitutional. The scales of justice were thus 
to be weighted heavily in favor of Con- 
gressional infallibility. Curiously enough, 
the chief complaint of the reformers—that 
one Justice could, in an evenly divided 
bench, make or break a statute—was not 
touched in this proposal. If the bench 
should divide six to three against a statute, 
one Justice would still be able to reverse 
the result by shifting to the opposite side. 
The amendment was lost sight of and 
has not been revived. All thingsconsidered, 
the country is quite satisfied with its 
highest tribunal. It has the limitations 
which must characterize all human in- 
stitutions, but it is probably as free from 
them as any existing instrument of govern- 
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ment. As a result the Supreme Court en- 
joys the respect and commands the con- 
fidence of the people of the United States 
and the nations of the world to a degree 
perhaps unparalleled by any other political 
institution in human history. 


A Central Bank Bogey 


IN APPOINTING a man from the North- 
west—Roy A. Young, of Minneapolis—to 
succeed D. R. Crissinger as governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board, President Cool- 
idge evidently sought to prevent a political 
clash based on sectional prejudices and 
fears over the Federal Reserve system. 
Traditionally, the South and the West 
since the early days of the Republic have 
been fearful of a money power concen- 
trated in the East. 

Agrarian America has long opposed a 
strong central bank, and out of that 
political situation grew the Federal Re- 
serve Act in 1913 as a distinctly new 
creation in world banking. The act was a 
political compromise, fusing the need for 
centralization of banking in the United 
States with the hostility to the idea of a 
central bank. In the previous Republican 
Administration, the Aldrich Commission 
had effectively canvassed the weaknesses 
of the then existing decentralized banking 
system, and had pointed clearly to the 
needs of a central bank of the type that 
had proved effective in the great European 
countries. Action was delayed until Wood- 
row Wilson’s first term. He sponsored the 
present act, which straddled the central 
bank issue by establishing twelve regional 
central banks, instead of one, and co- 
ordinating their activities through the 
supervisory Federal Reserve Board at 
Washington. 

Until recently the Federal Reserve 
Board has frequently served as a safety 
valve for the system and as the scape- 
goat for regional banks. When the dis- 
contented farmers became wrathful in 
1920 over the Federal Reserve policy of 
deflation, they made no attempt to dis- 
cover whether the initiative for the reserve 
bank rediscount rate increases originated 


with regional banks or with the board at 
Washington. The board was selected as 
the target for criticism. 

No rate changes can be effected without 
the approval of the central board. More- 
over, banking specialists have known 
since 1919 that, according to a ruling of 
an Assistant Attorney-General, the Federal 
Reserve Board had the nominal power to 
effect rate changes in regional banks, irre- 
spective of the decision of the directors of 
local banks. This authority went unused 
until a few weeksago, and was little known. 
But the issue became one of immense 
practical importance when the board 
recently compelled the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago to reduce its rediscount 
rate from 4 to 33 per cent., over the op- 
position of its own directors. Immediately 
the age-long central bank issue arose 
again in the most acute form since the 
passage of the act. Even Carter Glass, 
Senator from Virginia and co-author of 
the act, became indignant, asserting that 
the beard had overstepped the powers 
which Congress had intended to grant. 
The Senator promises new legislation to 
clarify this division of powers in the new 
session of Congress that meets in De- 
cember. 

Although Governor Crissinger had ap- 
parently cast the decisive vote in the 
action of the board, he explained that his 
resignation was in no manner connected 
with the incident. And yet, in picking a 
successor, the Chief Executive must have 
taken into consideration the fact that the 
most violent opposition to the new policy 
of the board came from the Middle West. 
The Minneapolis regional bank was the 
last to fall in line with the new rate policy 
of the board, and the appointment of the 
Minneapolis board governor as chief of 
the Reserve Board at Washington acted 
as salve. 

Even Eastern banks which favored a 
lower rate were inclined to feel that the 
board had needlessly precipitated an issue. 
Some believe that the board should have 
the final power to compel changes, but 
hold that this power should in practice be 
exercised only in times of national emer- 
gency. If the right of the Federal Reserve 
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Board to determine rediscount rates 
irrespective of the judgment of local 
boards of directors goes unchallenged, the 
Federal Reserve system will have become 
a central bank in fact, though not in name. 
If local Reserve Banks have no determin- 
ing part in fixing rediscount rates, they 
will have become little 
more than branches of 
the Federal Reserve 
Board in Washington. 

Eastern bankers, 
though unafraid of cen- 
tralization, are inclined 
to hesitate to support 
the board for a different 
reason. They fear polit- 
ical domination of the 
system. The members 
of the Federal Reserve 
Board are appointed by 
the President, whereas 
a majority of the direc- 
tors of regional banks 
are selected by the 
votes of member banks, 
which are private cor- 
porations. The regional 
banks are owned by 
their stockholders—the 
member banks. An un- 
due extension of the 
powers of the Reserve 
Board, it is contended, 
amounts to more government in business, 
which is contrary to the ideals of private 
enterprise as articulated by the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. 


New Styles 
In Gold Reserves 


AFTER A CYCLE of inflation and fi- 
nancial heterodoxy, Europe has reverted to 
economic fundamentalism and again pays 
tribute to gold as a monetary standard. In 
spite of huge losses of the precious metal 
to the United States, the central banks of 
Europe—paradoxically enough—now carry 
more gold in their vaults than before the 
war. The explanation is that gold coins 
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Appointed Governor of the Federal Re- 
serve Board by President Coolidge. He 
was formerly governor of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank at Minneapolis. 


have been withdrawn from hand-to-hand 
circulation, and have been concentrated 
as bank reserves. 

The newer countries of eastern Europe— 
creatures of the peace treaty—have been 
especially ingenious in handling gold re- 
serves. By astute financial jugglery, they 
have sought to get the 
advantages of a gold 
reserve without paying 
the usual price. Ordi- 
narily, gold, lying in 
central banks as ‘a re- 
serve for currency and 
deposit liabilities of fi- 
nancial institutions, is 
immobile and unpro- 
ductive. Refrigerated in 
bank vaults, such gold 
does not earn its hire 
in the form of interest. 
Such gold constitutes 
an expense—not an 
earning asset. That is 
why since 1915, in war 
and in the subsequent 
period of reconstruc- 
tion, countries in the 
Old World were willing 
to let gold gravitate to 
America, preferring in- 
stead immediately con- 
sumable commodities, 
whether munitions of 
war, foodstuffs, or miscellaneous items, such 
as raw cotton and manufactured goods. 

Several of the newer countries of Europe 
which have nominally given hostages to 
gold as the orthodox standard, are really 
on a gold-exchange basis. Gold does not 
circulate as currency, and does not even 
physically repose in the vaults of the 
central bank. The basis of the reserves of 
such a banking system consists of gold 
credits or deposits in New York or London. 
As a matter of fact, such procedure is safe 
enough, as long as credits in those two 
financial capitals are convertible into 
gold, but is likely eventually to prove 
burdensome as domestic commerce grows. 
It is set up especially to facilitate foreign 
trade. 

The principal advantage of being on a 
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gold-exchange basis is economy in the use 
of gold. The country creates virtually the 
same faith in the obligations of the central 
bank as if gold lay unproductively in its 
vaults. And yet, by keeping the actual 
funds at a foreign financial center, such 
countries convert unproductive reserves 
into earning assets. Such funds—which are 
gold deposits—are invested in prime short 
term securities, which earn interest. Ac- 
cordingly, these newer countries are con- 
ducting an experiment in having their 
cake and eating it, too. 

Obviously, the new system would not be 
universally applicable. The experiment is 
possible only because the new countries 
are insignificant factors in the world 
financial structure, which cannot be greatly 
affected by the procedure of the new 
nation. If such a system were carried out 
on a grand scale, it would tend to carry 
out the William Jennings Bryan doctrine 
of expanding the monetary base. 

There are pre-war precedents for keep- 
ing the gold reserve in a foreign country. 
The gold-exchange theory was in operation 
in Scotland for forty years beginning 1763. 
Ordinarily the gold-exchange standard 
consists of using silver or other subsidiary 
coinage as circulating media, and offering 
to redeem it in bills of exchange on foreign 
gold centers, such as London or New York. 

Usually, the gold-exchange standard 
has been a transitional stage, and it is 
likely that the newer countries of Europe 
will gradually shift to the pure gold stand- 
ard—with home reserves—as soon as 
their resources permit. 


Our New Ambassador 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE has repeat- 
edly spoken of the importance of our 
relations with Mexico and all our southern 
neighbors, but of greater weight than 
anything he has said is his selection of 
Dwight W. Morrow as the new Ambassa- 
dor to Mexico. Mr. Morrow is a close 
personal friend of the President who gives 
up an extremely profitable and honorable 
partnership in the banking firm of J. P. 
Morgan & Co., to devote himself to the 


thankless and personally profitless task 
of improving relations with Mexico. Both 
the President and the new Ambassador 
thus give their opinions of the importance 
of the task before them. 

But the perpetually alert nostrils of 
some of the Senatorial viewers-with-alarm 
are already sniffing suspiciously. Is not 
this some new phase of “dollar diplo- 
macy”? In fancy, we can already hear the 
spaces of Idaho and Montana echoing and 
reéchoing to the mighty voices of Borah 
and Wheeler as they prepare to express 
their opinions of the selection. 

Our differences with Mexico at present 
are based upon their construction of prop- 
erty rights, and if we want to settle the 
difficulties we are wise to send a lawyer 
and financier who has dealt with intricate 
problems. This is not “dollar diplomacy,” 
it is merely common-sense. Other nations 
call upon their most astute men for such 
tasks, and we are beginning to learn that 
we can and ought to do the same. Why 
not find another such job for Owen D. 
Young? 


The Battle 
Inside the Navy 


ALTHOUGH officially regarded as a 
closed incident the question remains, How 
much truth is there in Rear-Admiral T. P. 
Magruder’s outburst in The Saturday 
Evening Post in criticism of naval adminis- 
tration? How many high officers, under the 
silence that regulations impose upon them, 
secretly agree with him? 

Consider the figures which he stressed. 
In 1916, our Navy cost us $111,000,000, 
against $300,000,000 in 1926. Meanwhile, 
naval pay increased from $42,000,000 to 
$124,000,000. The number of enlisted 
men increased from 78,000 to 82,000, but 
the number of officers increased from 
3,916 to 8,574; and the officers on duty 
in Washington increased from 171 to 519. 

Insisting that we were not getting our 
money’s worth, the Admiral went on to 
say that our overhead charges were 
unnecessarily heavy; that we are spending 
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too much on useless yards and stations and 
in keeping up out-of-date material and 
keeping out-of-date ships in commission; 
and that red tape strangles direct action 
in gaining economical efficiency. 

Opinions may vary on the administra- 
tive issue, but there is no disputing the 
fact of the heavy increase of officer 
compared to enlisted personnel. In 1916, 
our navy was very much under-officered. 
Congress prodigally increased the number 
of cadets at Annapolis when the war 
showed us our grave deficiency, and we 
entered upon a program of heavy building 
to make ours the first navy in the world. 

Now that we are building so few ships 
our constructors’ corps is certainly not 
overworked. We have officers who have 
not enough to do, and yet, owing to lack 
of an adequately trained naval reserve, 
we should be short in time of war. The 
increased complexity of naval technique 
and growth of the aviation branch require 
an increased ratio of officers to personnel. 
Thoroughly trained technical officers are 
essential. The best material is useless 
unless competently used and directed. 

Congress by law authorizes the number 
of personnel. With a man whom we train 
to be an officer the nation is under a 
contract and except by his request for 
retirement, or his dismissal from the 
service by court-martial, he can be retired 
only when there are no vacancies in the 
next higher grade when he comes up for 
promotion. 

Progressive naval officers seem to agree 
that there is duplication and waste in 
administration. While a civilian Secretary 
of the Navy must leave technical policy 
to his professional advisers, economical 
administration is the field where he may 
take the lead and has responsibility as well 
as authority. Some of the waste may be 
due partly to giving all the fifty-five 
Admirals some kind of a place in keeping 
with their rank. The fifty-five are the 
most pressing problem of the Navy to-day. 
It is not so much that we have so many 
Admirals—when one Vice-Admiral is com- 
manding only one light cruiser and six 
destroyers—as that some of the Admirals 
last too long. 


One of the purposes of retirement for age 
and service when there were no vacancies 
in the next grade, was to have Admirals 
young enough to learn how to command 
before retirement, instead of elders who 
would have their flags up only a year or so 
or perhaps only a few months before they 
reached the retiring age. Every naval 
officer looks forward to being an Admiral 
and those who are made Admirals want to 
keep on active service to the age limit. 
Just as it is found that the able manager 
of a branch is not up to being general 
manager, so many captains fail as Admir- 
als. The misfit may yet have ten years to 
serve, and the Admiral’s list is clogged, 
while many able captains will never get 
flag rank. 

Rotation still prevails. Every Admiral 
expects to have a turn at command of at 
least a fleet unit. While no corporation 
would consider choosing a head in the 
expectation that he would remain a year 
or eighteen months and then yield to give 
another fellow a chance, that is the case in 
the command of our fleet. 

Congress should give the questions that 
Magruder has raised serious attention, but 
not at the expense of neglecting to provide 
adequate light cruisers; or of doubting 
the zeal and devotion of the line, who, 
especially when on sea duty, are restive 
under Admirals who have not developed 
the ability for high command. If we can 
save money from administration to build 
the cruisers so much the better. 


The Drift to Smith 


THE TIDE of political favor has swung 
to Governor Smith of New York so 
steadily during the last three months that 
his nomination for the Presidency is now 
virtually conceded. Opposition to him has 
not coalesced around any one other 
candidate, and it is improbable that it will, 
for no one other favorite son has gathered 
a following of even sectional proportions. 
The withdrawal of McAdoo leaves the 
field to Smith, at least for the present, 
though E. T. Meredith, former Secretary 
of Agriculture, threatened to organize a 
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have formidable political ma- 
chines in both parties, the public 
mind has not associated them 
with graft and political corrup- 
tion to the degree that it has in 
the case of Tammany. In their 
school histories voters read of 
the Tweed Ring and of the asso- 
ciation of Tammany with the 
saloon, and they have heard the 
organization berated even in 
recent years. A picture of an 
iniquitous Tammany has thus 
been etched deeply on the public 
mind, though it is no better and 
no worse than the average ma- 
chine in big city politics. 
Therefore, the job of Smith’s 
supporters is not to sew lamb’s 
wool over the tiger stripes, but 
to demonstrate that their can- 
didate has risen far above a 
local political machine and that 
he is beyond any influence it 








MR. MCADOO DECIDES NOT TO BE A CANDIDATE 


A cartoon by J. N. Darling, reprinted by courtesy of The 
New York Herald Tribune. 


movement which would head off the tidal 
sweep toward Smith in the Democratic 
party. At the moment that movement does 
not seem imposing, though with the 
two-thirds rule in effect in the Democratic 
convention it would not need to attain 
even the proportions of the McAdoo candi- 
dacy in 1924 to prevent the nomination 
of Governor Smith in 1928. Some of the 
McAdoo supporters have gone over to 
Smith, but his “old guard”’ will be at the 
convention determined to nominate any- 
body but Smith. Their great weakness is 
now, and will be in convention, that they 
have no standard bearer. 


Smith and Tammany 


ONE OF SMITH’S heaviest handicaps, 
and one which will count more against 
him in a national election than in con- 
vention, is his long association with Tam- 
many Hall. Though many cities and states 





may have, now or in the future, 
for evil in politics. Tammany 
Hall is not yet the sweet in- 
fluence it might be in New York 
City politics, and less than 
nine months ago its district leaders forced 
out of office one of the most efficient Police 
Commissioners the city ever had, one of 
Smith’s most forceful and promising pro- 
tégés, who fell under the Tammany toma- 
hawks because he had campaigned against 
gambling in Democratic political clubs. 
This kind of Tammany cannot be easily 
explained away, even in New York, but, 
fortunately for his aspirations, it is the 
kind of Tammany Governor Smith left 
behind him years ago. 


Smith as a Campaigner 


IN THESE PAGES a few months ago 
we ventured the opinion that Governor 
Smith would receive the Democratic 
Presidential nomination, but would not be 
elected. Mark Sullivan, our contributor on 
national politics, asserted recently in one 
of his short articles in The New York 
Herald Tribune that, even with every 
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PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES IN MEXICO 
General Alvaro Obregon (center) served as President from 1920 until 1924. General Francisco Serrano 
(left), who was executed early in October for inspiring a revolt against the Calles government, and 
General Arnulfo R. Gomez (right) opposed his candidacy to succeed President Calles. 


generous allowance made in the figures, 
Smith could not have more than 249 of the 
266 electoral votes, seventeen short of the 
majority. 

He points out that the ten Southern 
states which have always gone Democratic 
would give Smith 114 electoral votes to 
start, though it is probable that two 
states might drop out of this column of 
certainties. The “extreme assumption” 
that Smith would win in New York, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, Rhode Island, 
and Connecticut would give him 89 more, 
or a total of 203. He is more likely to 
have Maryland’s 8 votes than Missouri’s 
18, but give him both and he has only 229. 
Give him Montana and Nevada, seven 
more, and he has 236—thirty to go. Cana 
Democrat carry Wisconsin? Answer a 
reckless affirmative and Smith has only 
249. Where are the others to come from? 
Minnesota’s 12? Michigan’s 15? That 
seems a little too improbable. 

Governor Smith’s great record as an 
administrator will help him, but the 
Republicans will have a great adminis- 
trator pitted against him. That is inevi- 
table. But with all the political drawbacks 
that environment has put upon this 
outstanding American citizen he will be a 
formidable opponent and if he can unite 


his party factions in a strenuous campaign 
in 1928 he may yet win in 1932. For what 
the Democratic party needs most now is 
harmony, a strong leader, and a far-seeing 
program. 


The Mexican 
Presidential Campaign 


PERHAPS not even the Irish enjoy 
politics more than the Mexicans, and the 
reason may lie in the love of fighting 
attributed to both peoples. At any rate, 
with the Mexican Presidential election not 
due until July, 1928, the campaign is 
already in full swing, with one of the three 
candidates already put to death for 
alleged traitorous activity. Character- 
istically enough, all three candidates were 
generals. Former President Alvaro Obre- 
gon is best known to the world, and he 
seems to have lost none of the energy and 
ability which he displayed as President 
from 1920 to 1924. General Francisco 
Serrano, who was put to death with 
several of his followers early in October, 
was a former Minister of War and Gover- 
nor of the Federal District, which corre- 
sponds to our District of Columbia. The 
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third candidate, General Arnulfo R. 
Gémez, like Serrano, based his campaign 
largely upon the platform that no Presi- 
dent should serve a second term, but now 
that Serrano’s activities were stopped so 
quickly it is not likely that Gémez will 
go far. Even if he is not slain, his armed 
conflict with the Federal forces has re- 
moved him as a Presidential contender. 

Seeking to maintain his popularity with 
the masses, Obreg6én has announced that, if 
elected, he will continue the Calles labor 
policy and continue the division of agri- 
cultural land among the campesinos or 
agricultural Indians, who are his most 
numerous supporters. To this plea for 
votes Gémez replied that Obregén is the 
largest private landholder in Mexico and 
in no position to pose as a leader against 
“reaction.” For his own program Gémez 
promised religious liberty and the protec- 
tion of property, and he seemed to have an 
increasing following among _ influential 
Catholics and owners of large estates. 
The chief issue, however, springs from 
the fact that a former President is asking 
for another term. Both Gémez and Serrano 
called themselves “Anti-Reélectionists”’ 
and were inclined to make common cause 
on this point against the Obregonistas. 

The latter succeeded in amending the 
Constitution a few months ago in order to 
make their hero eligible. The law now 
declares that a President may have a 
second term provided that four years have 
elapsed since his last occupancy of the 
ornate executive mansion on the brow of 
Chapultepec. It is interesting to note also 
that members of the clergy and men who 
have been on active military duty within 
one year prior to the election may not run 
for the Presidency. 

While the law was being changed 
Obregon declared that he had no interest 
in reélection. However, so influential was 
the hero of the Battle of Celaya that both 
Gomez and Serrano conferred with him 
before announcing their own candidacies. 


As is usual in Mexico, personalities will 
play a larger part in the result than plat- 
forms. Interesting developments to date, 
aside from the fighting and summary 
courts-martial, are the victory of Obre- 
gonistas in the municipal elections of Vera 
Cruz—which might have been supposed a 
Gémez stronghold—and the endorsement 
of Obregén by the Crom (the Regional Con- 
federation of Mexican Workmen), the most 
powerful labor organization in the country. 

General Gémez, who is nothing if not 
audacious, asserted that the continuance 
of the Obregén campaign would mean the 
outbreak of “uprisings,” and indeed this 
prophecy was fulfilled early in October 
with minor revolts, one of which resulted 
in the death of Serrano. The rumor would 
not die that the Anti-Reélectionists were 
ready to make common cause against 
Obregon and, if successful, to choose 
between Gdmez and Serrano before the 
official “election.” 

Serrano claimed the support of 60 per 
cent. of the army, and allowed Obregén 
less than 20 per cent. The attitude of Presi- 
dent Calles proved to be the deciding factor 
with the army. It should not be forgotten 
that he reached the Presidency by the help 
of Obregén, and it is not at all impossible 
that there is an understanding that Calles 
will return the favor now—perhaps to 
profit again himself by another good turn 
of this sort four years hence. It is true that 
President Calles has announced that he 
will remain “neutral,” but the Mexican 
has never been born who could take that 
word very seriously. At least, Calles 
and Obregén codperated closely against 
Serrano and Gémey. 

It is clearly apparent that constitu- 
tional government in Mexico is not com- 
pletely effective and that a fair election 
under present conditions is hardly to be 
expected. The tendency seems to be toward 
a dual dictatorship by Calles and Obregén, 
which, of course, would not last long with- 
out one or the other dropping out. 
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1917—Red Russia Turns Pink—"1927 


How Radical Bolshevism Is Slowly Backshding 


LOTHROP STODDARD 


RED RUSSIA is ten years old. Just ten 
years ago the Russian Communists, headed 
by Lenin, Trotzky, and other masterful 
leaders, overthrew the moderate-revolu- 
tionary government of Kerensky and be- 
gan the most momentous political, eco- 
nomic, and social experiment in all recorded 
history. Not only was the former Empire 
of the Czars swiftly changed almost be- 
yond recognition; Bolshevik Russia also, 
in its very hour of birth, hurled a defiant 
challenge to the whole existing world 
order. A titanic twofold struggle ensued— 
a struggle of the Communist group to 
Bolshevize Russia, and a struggle of this 
same group, organized internationally, to 
Bolshevize the world. 

The magnitude of this twofold conflict 
can be appreciated only if we cast the 
mind’s-eye back athwart the past ten 
years. What a terrifying panorama un- 


rolls before our gaze! First: the agony of 
Russia. This vast country, covering nearly 
one sixth of the entire land-surface of the 
globe, stretching from the Baltic Sea to the 
Pacific Ocean, and inhabited in the year 
1914 by 180,000,000 souls, enters upon a 
veritable martyrdom. Already reeling from 
the blows of the Great War, Russia is 
scourged by all the furies. “Red” and 
“White” armies whirl like cyclones across 
its illimitable plains, spreading wholesale 
death and destruction, and piling atrocity 
on atrocity in a fiendish crescendo of un- 
leashed passions. This civil war is further 
complicated by risings of infuriated peas- 
ants, striking in blind rage at both Reds 
and Whites—and by both factions ruth- 
lessly put down. 

Slowly but surely the Bolshevik régime, 
entrenched at Moscow, bends all Russia 
to its iron will. The White armies are 











A SOVIET IN SESSION 
They frame the policies in their district and their word—whatever it may be—is virtually law. 
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broken, the. rebelliaus peasants.:2re -re- 
pressed, anc alls organized: oppositian is 
stamped out by the Red Terror. Beside 
this Red Terror, the Jacobin Terror of the 
French Revolution pales into insignifi- 
cance. What are the puny exploits of the 
guillotine compared to the 2,000,000 vic- 
tims of the “Cheka”—the Bolshevik 
Revolutionary Tribunal? And everything 
about the Russian upheaval is on a sim- 
ilarly colossal scale. Millions of souls are 
snuffed out by mass-execution and civil 
war; other millions stampede across Rus- 
sia’s borders and strew the world with 
homeless exiles; still other millions die 
when devastated Russia is scourged by 
pestilence and famine. The waste of blood 
and treasure is literally incalculable. 

And the Russian tragedy is by no means 
the whole story. As already remarked, its 
Bolshevik rulers regard Russia as merely 
the base for a “world revolution.” Mos- 
cow becomes the seat of the “Third Inter- 
national’’—the Mecca toward which Com- 
munists in every land hopefully gaze and 
from which goes forth a constant stream 
of revolutionary propaganda. During the 
past decade no country on earth has been 
entirely immune from Communist agita- 
tion, while every political, social, or racial 
grievance has been skilfully fostered by 
the Third International as a means of 
disaffection and class war. Despite the 
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aisappointment of its larger hopes, Mos- 

“gow to-day remains a perennial source of 
revolutionary unrest with which the whole 
world must reckon and against which we 
must be continually on our guard. 

Such being the unpleasant truth, the 
tenth anniversary of the appearance of 
this sinister factor in world affairs is an 
excellent occasion to survey the past 
decade of Communist activity and to draw 
up a résumé of Bolshevism’s achievements 
and failures, from which we may estimate 
its present position and future prospects. 

First of all, let us take a look at the 
Bolsheviki themselves. To-day, as in the 
beginning, the Communist party which 
governs Russia is a small ruling minority, 
numbering about 700,000. Since the 
present population of Soviet Russia is 
141,000,000, the Communists number less 
than one half of 1 per cent. of the total 
population. Yet this masterful minority 
rules Russia with a rod of iron and has 
effectively destroyed organized opposition 
of any kind. The secret of its success lies 
in its iron discipline, which enables it 
always to present a solid front to its op- 
ponents. Once the party has decided upon 
a given course of action, its members are 
bound to support it unquestioningly, even 
enthusiastically. For Communists, luke- 
warmness is akin to treason. 

This “monolithic unity” of which the 
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A SOVIET PROPAGANDA TRAIN 
Spreading the doctrines of communism among the natives of Turkestan. Note the decorated cars. 
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Courtesy New Syndicate, International Information Agency, N. Y. 


BOLSHEVISM RAMPANT 


A propaganda poster of Lenin, which was plastered extensively over Russia and coun- 
tries where Communist propagandists were working. 


Bolsheviki proudly boast was attained 
long before the Russian Revolution. For 
a whole decade before their successful coup 
in November, 1917, the Russian Commun- 
ist party had been a compact organization 
headed by the same master-minds which 
have since ruled Red Russia. From Lenin 
to Stalin (its present head) the party has 
been commanded by its “Old Guard,” 
every one of whom had proved himself to 
the hilt in the long struggle against Czar- 
ism. As an avowed revolutionary organiza- 
tion, hunted relentlessly by the Czar’s 
police, the Communist party had never 
sought mere numbers, but had preferred 
to remain a relatively small, well-disci- 
plined group of high average revolutionary 
potency. When, therefore, Czarism col- 
lapsed in March, 1917, the Communist 
party, as the one solid, efficient element in 
a chaotic mass, was alone capable of driv- 
ing ruthlessly toward its goal—absolute 
dictatorship. The Bolshevik triumph in the 
following November was thus almost a 
foregone conclusion. 

The really noteworthy point is the way 
the Communist party has retained its 
traditional organization, internal policies, 


and guiding personnel. Success has neither 
altered its objective nor weakened its 
morale. The rulers of Red Russia still re- 
main a small, highly disciplined minority, 
led by chiefs of proven ability and unim- 
peachable zeal. Hitherto, the ranks of 
every new ruling class have been rapidly 
swelled (and diluted) by swarms of “join- 
ers,” eager to taste the sweets of power 
but in no sensc sharing the spirit of the 
original victors. The Russian Communists 
have, however, been fully alive to this 
danger, and have thus far successfully 
averted it. To join the Communist party 
is to-day almost as difficult as it was in the 
days of the Czars. The would-be recruit 
must be vouched for by party members 
in good standing, and his record must be 
above suspicion. Furthermore, he is made 
to understand that, as a Communist, he 
must expect to lead a life of hard work and 
unquestioning obedience. Lastly, all mem- 
bers are under constant surveillance, and 
the party is continually purged by the 
expulsion of backsliding or unruly ele- 
ments. No wonder that the Russian Com- 
munist party still numbers less than one 
half of 1 per cent. of the total population! 
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It is this extraordinary persistence 
of Communist unity and vitality that 
makes diagnosis so difficult. No previous 
revolution has followed such a course. 
Therefore past revolutionary precedents 
are more or less misleading. The one thing 
fairly certain is that Russian Communism 
has suffered a great loss in the death of 
Lenin. Nikolai Lenin was undoubtedly one 
of the greatest leaders of all time. For a 
whole decade before the Revolution he 
was the unquestioned head of his party, 
and to the day of his death his authority 
was never disputed. Now, Lenin was a 
very rare type. He combined the theoreti- 
cal dogmatism of a fanatic with the cold 
insight of an arch-realist. His aims had the 
fixity of monomania, yet when the means 
to an end were in question his mind 
became marvelously supple and knew 
neither self-deception nor prejudice. In- 
deed, he seemed to take a malicious pleas- 
ure in exposing and satirizing even his 
own tactical mistakes. His speeches make 
truly extraordinary reading, denouncing 
as they do many a blunder and shortcom- 
ing of the Communist régime. The effect of 
such a master-mind upon the party can 
hardly be overestimated. Lenin’s insistence 
upon fundamental aims and methods made 
for unity, while his merciless criticism 
favored a realistic attitude in practice. 

But Lenin is now dead. To-day he is 
almost a god, and his followers piously 
strive to follow his commands. However, 
the dead do not discuss present affairs; 
wherefore, post-mortem orders must be 
interpreted by the living—and almost 
always lead to conflicting interpretations. 
For the past two years the Communist 
party has witnessed serious internal dis- 
sensions between a majority group headed 
by Stalin and a minority group headed by 
Trotzky. But before discussing the signifi- 
cance of this rift in the party let us examine 
conditions in Russia at large, in order that 
we may gain a clear idea of the background 
against which the party conflict is being 
waged. 

A glance at the Red Russia of to-day is 
enough to reveal the striking contrast be- 
tween it and the former Empire of the 
Czars. Let us first describe the old Empire 


as it stood in 1914. Despite its huge size 
and military power, the realm of the 
Romanovs was a somewhat artificial crea- 
tion. Peter the Great and his successors 
had expanded the semi-Asiatic Czardom 
of Muscovy into a vast empire, comprising 
many races and veneered with a deceptive 
facade of Western civilization. The final 
touch of Western up-to-dateness had been 
the founding of industrial centers, dotted 
with factories and industrial plants on 
the European model. This industrial de- 
velopment was, in the main, an artificial 
creation, erected by foreign capital and 
shielded from outside competition by a 
high tariff wall. The recently published 
memoirs of Count Witte shed much light 
on the last phases of that Czarist Empire 
which has so utterly passed away. 

Unwittingly, this industrial policy of 
Czardom paved the way for revolution, 
because it called into being what had not 
previously existed—an urban working- 
class proletariat. The bulk of the Russian 
population continued to be a peasant mass, 
too ignorant and too politically inert to 
make a revolution. But in the new urban 
industrial workers, concentrated about 
Russia’s strategic centers, Petrograd and 
Moscow, the intellectual apostles of revo- 
lution who for generations had been vainly 
agitating like an officers’ corps without an 
army, at last found a tool ready to their 
hands. The abortive revolution of 1905, 
after the disastrous Japanese war, roused 
the industrial masses to a profound fer- 
ment and also awakened many of the non- 
Russian racial minorities to an agitation 
that never really died down. Thenceforth 
the propaganda of Lenin and other master- 
minds worked tirelessly underground, and 
the unprecedented strain and disasters of 
the Great War at length gave them their 
opportunity. 

The revolutionary explosion of 1917 
shook the Empire to its foundations. In- 
deed, the Empire’s whole western face, 
inhabited by non-Russian races conquered 
since Peter the Great, broke away and de- 
clared their independence. These secessions 
resulted in the tier of new nations (Finland, 
Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, and 
Bessarabia—annexed to Rumania) which 
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A “RED” SCHOOL AT TASHKENT 


Asiatics of many nations are attracted to the Communist schools, and the Russian teachers preach the 
doctrine of world revolution. 


to-day stretches from the Baltic to the 
Black Sea. Their extent can be judged by 
the fact that their combined area is nearly 
400,000 square miles, with a population of 
almost 40,000,000. And, with the exception 
of those parts of Poland which formerly 
belonged to Austria and Prussia, all these 
new nations have been carved bodily out 
of the former Czarist Empire. In other 
words, the new Russia started with vast 
losses of territory and population. 

To these losses through secession were 
quickly added the stunning blows of the 
civil wars and the Red Terror, which dev- 
astated almost every part of Russia, 
shattered its fragile industrial fabric, and 
reduced it to practical bankruptcy. In this 
cataclysm Russia’s financial and human 
capital was largely dissipated. By the end 
of the year 1920, to be sure, the ferocious 
energy of the new Communist rulers had 
vanquished their opponents and left them 
politically masters of the situation. But 
Red Russia was financially and economi- 
cally a wreck. 

It was during those hectic years (1917- 
1920) that the first phase of the great 
Communist experiment was tried out. 
Their coup d’état of November, 1917, had 
given the Communists their first pre- 


requisite—absolute dictatorship. Masters 
of Moscow and Petrograd, and backed by 
the enthusiastic support of the urban 
working classes, the Communist leaders 
proceeded to apply their theory of the 
“Proletarian State.” Private property was 
formally abolished, all instruments of 
production were “socialized,” and the 
Communist Utopia was declared in full 
force. The theory was that, once the work- 
ing classes were freed from the exploitative 
tyranny of capital, their liberated energies 
would work miracles of increased produc- 
tion which, applied wholly for the common 
good, would quickly result in abounding 
prosperity. 

Such was the theory. But in practice it 
proved a lamentable failure. Somehow or 
other, the liberated energies of the workers 
did not develop the intellectual grasp and 
technical efficiency of the old directing 
class which had been killed or driven into 
exile. Indeed, the lure of communal bene- 
fits failed to replace the spur of individual 
reward even in the workers’ old jobs. The 
upshot was that production fell off enor- 
mously, while directive mismanagement 
did the rest. And so, by the end of 1920, 
Russia’s industrial machine was almost 
completely stalled. 
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The situation was literally appalling. 
Though victorious on the battlefield, Red 
Russia was collapsing from within. Freez- 
ing and starving, the urban proletarians 
were deserting the cities wholesale, scatter- 
ing over the countryside in search of bread. 
Unless something was done (and that right 
speedily) the Communist leaders might be 
left in the position of generals without an 
army, since it was upon the urban working 
classes alone that they could depend. The 
peasants had by this time proved a sad 
disappointment. In 1917, the Communists 
had gained peasant support by bidding 
them take all the landowners’ estates. 
This the peasants promptly did. But, once 
possessed of the land, the peasants con- 
sidered the revolution finished. When, 
therefore, the Communist leaders told the 
peasants that the land was “socialized”’ 
and must be tilled partly for the benefit of 
the urban proletariat, the peasants sullenly 
demurred. Of course, the Communist 
theory was that the peasants should re- 
ceive tools and manufactured goods in 
exchange for their produce, but the break- 
down of industrial production rendered 
this impossible. Thus the peasants were 
asked to give up their grain with nothing 
tangible in return. Then, in its desperation, 
the Communist Government was com- 
pelled to make matters worse by seizing 
the peasants’ grain by force. Thereupon 
wholesale peasant revolts flared up—and 
were drowned in blood. But the peasants 
then fell back on passive resistance, refus- 
ing to raise more grain than was needed 
for themselves. This was the main cause 
of the frightful famine that devastated 
Russia—there was no surplus in other 
parts of Russia that could be poured into 
the areas where the crops had failed. Thus, 
by the close of 1920, the great peasant 
mass stood sullenly estranged from the 
Communist régime. And the peasants 
form nearly nine tenths of Russia’s total 
population. 

One other factor in the crisis at the close 
of 1920 remains to be noted—the fading 
of the dream of immediate “world revolu- 
tion.” When the Great War ended in the 
autumn of 1918, conditions in Western 
Europe were so terrible that it looked for 


a moment as though the whole continent 
might follow Russia’s example. As we have 
already remarked, the Russian Commun- 
ists had hoped for this and had organized 
the “Third International” at Moscow to 
Bolshevize the entire earth. But by the 
end of 1920, Western Europe was obvi- 
ously convalescent, while throughout the 
world the tide of revolutionary unrest was 
generally on the wane. Red Russia thus 
stood alone and must work out its own 
salvation. 

The winter of 1920-21 saw Red Russia 
on the verge of collapse. The supreme dis- 
aster was averted by the strange genius of 
Lenin. In March, 1921, Lenin proclaimed 
his famous “strategic retreat,’’ officially 
termed ‘‘The New Economic Policy,” or, 
colloquially, the NEP. This may fairly be 
considered the most noteworthy episode 
in Lenin’s whole career. Probably no other 
man could have carried it through. The 
NEP meant the frank abandonment of 
Communism’s immediate economic pro- 
gram and the adjournment of its practical 
realization to a more or less indefinite 
future. For those who had pinned their 
faith on the speedy triumph of Communist 
principles, that was a bitter pill to swallow. 
A lesser man than Lenin would probably 
have first tried half-measures—and lost 
everything. Also, a lesser man might have 
lost faith in himself and his cause. Lenin 
did neither. He realized that in that des- 
perate crisis, half-measures were useless. 
But he also knew how to gild the pill by 
describing his action as a “strategic re- 
treat’? to ensure ultimate victory, thus 
preserving intact the Communist party 
morale. His extraordinary combination of 
dogmatic assurance and tactical mobility 
enabled him to turn the trick. 

Since the spring of 1921, Red Russia 
has presented a singular paradox. Theo- 
retically, it is still a full-fledged Commun- 
ist state. Communism is the creed of its 
governing class, and the triumph of that 
creed is the avowed official goal. Further- 
more, it must be realized that politically 
there has been no change. The “ Dictator- 
ship of the Proletariat” (in other words, 
the dictatorship of the revolutionary 
group embodied in the Communist party) 
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LENIN’S TOMB IN RED SQUARE, BEFORE THE KREMLIN 


Moscow, with Lenin’s strange mausoleum in its heart, is the Mecca of Communists. This pilgrimage was 
photographed on an anniversary of Lenin’s death. Note picture of Lenin-on the wall. 


has in no way been relaxed. In Red Russia 
there is still no freedom of speech, no free- 
dom of the press, no let-up in police espion- 
age, no real liberty of any kind. Not even 
the semblance of political opposition is 
tolerated, and any word or act of overt 
discontent is punished by instant arrest, a 
summary trial before a political court- 
martial, and—a bullet in the brain. The 
recent mass-executions of political prison- 
ers, conducted apparently to cow the 
public during the excitement caused by 
the diplomatic break with England, proves 
grimly that the Red Terror is unabated. 
If it no longer kills wholesale, that is 
merely because relatively few persons 
remain alive in Russia whose killing is 
deemed worth while. 

Bearing these things in mind, it is never- 
theless equally true that, in the field of 
practical economics, Red Russia is no 
longer Communist. Whatever the theory, 
in practice private property is recognized, 
private trading is allowed, and the average 
Russian workingman to-day lives by wages 
in a money economy, much as do his fel- 
lows in the so-called “capitalist” world. 


’ 


A few “key industries” are still run as 
government monopolies, and foreign trade 
remains a government preserve. Yet even 
in government factories labor is usually 
paid on a piece-work basis, while managers 
and other “experts” draw salaries com- 
mensurate with their abilities. The Com- 
munist ideals of “distribution according 
to needs” and remuneration standardized 
for all services, are distinctly in abeyance 
—except for members of the Communist 
party, who are held to a low salary maxi- 
mum. 

Such is the paradoxical Russia of the 
NEP. How shall we interpret it? On the 
whole, it would seem that there has been 
no real change of heart; that the Commun- 
ist rulers of Russia still consider the NEP 
as did Lenin—as a mere “strategic re- 
treat,” to be followed by a victorious 
Communist offensive at the proper time. 
Despite the undoubted economic benefits 
produced by the renewal of private enter- 
prise and individual reward; despite the 
raising of Russia from the economic col- 
lapse into which she was falling seven 
years ago, most Communists apparently 
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still regard the NEP as a regrettable tem- 
porary concession, to be withdrawn when 
a new generation raised on Communism 
shall have come to full maturity. To main- 
tain the Communist dictatorship unaltered 
over an indefinitely long period during 
which Communist education and other 
forms of intensive Red propaganda shall 
do their work, seems to be the abiding aim 
even of the so-called “moderates” who 
support Stalin. 

How far are these hopes justified? To 
what extent is the younger generation 
growing up Communist at heart? The 
answer varies largely according to whether 
we consider the city or the country. De- 
spite their low level of economic well-being, 
the urban working classes remain gener- 
ally supporters of the Revolution, and a 
large section of the working class youth 
are undoubtedly ardent Communists. 
Therefore the urban population can be 
counted on to furnish much energetic 
young blood to the party. 

On the other hand, Communism has 
clearly failed to convert any considerable 
numbers of the peasant youth. Though 
emancipated from much of the ignorance 
and superstition of their elders, the young 
peasants cling to the land they have won 
and resent any idea of land “socialization” 
in the Communist sense. What the peas- 
ants apparently desire is a sort of codpera- 
tive rural democracy akin to that glimpsed 
by the peasantry of East Central Europe 
and the Balkans. Obviously, this would be 
something widely different from orthodox 
Communism. 

Yet this by no means implies any im- 
mediate likelihood that the Russian peas- 
antry, though numbering nearly nine 
tenths of the total population, will make 
their political preferences prevail, or even 
that they will sensibly modify the Com- 
munist régime, for a long time to come. 
We must remember that the Russian peas- 
ants have always been politically inert, 
and that they have been accustomed to 
despotic government by a ruling minority. 
So long, therefore, as the Communist 
Government does not threaten peasant 
land-holding, does not tax them too heav- 
ily, and allows them an increasing manage- 


ment of their local affairs, it has little 
immediately to fear from them. 

To be sure, the peasant is steadily awak- 
ening to new ideas, and the rising genera- 
tion may very well demand a positive voice 
in the destinies of the nation. When that 
day comes, the peasants, unless converted 
to Communism, would probably displace 
the small urban governing class in a rela- 
tively short space of time. 

It is precisely this prospect, even though 
relatively remote, which excites the lively 
apprehension of the more zealous Com- 
munists and leads them not only to re- 
double propagandist efforts among the 
peasants but also to advocate measures 
frankly favoring the urban working-class 
at the peasants’ expense. This is one of 
the main points at issue in the present 
controversy between the “moderates” 
behind Stalin and the “extremists” cap- 
tained by Trotzky, Zinoviev, and others of 
like temper. In this connection it is prob- 
ably significant that Stalin, though a 
Georgian from the Caucasus, is of peasant 
stock; whereas the extremist leaders are 
either Jews or spring from the Russian 
Intelligentzia—neither of which groups has 
a peasant background. 

Nothing better illustrates the latent 
power of the peasants than the way in 
which, though politically impotent, they 
have compelled their Communist rulers to 
make sweeping concessions in the eco- 
nomic sphere. The peasants are the only 
element in Russia to-day capable of pro- 
ducing a large economic surplus. Since 
Russia’s fluid capital is drained dry and 
its industrial plant is worn out, a surplus 
is absolutely necessary to keep the Govern- 
ment going and to keep the urban popula- 
tion from starvation. But the peasant will 
not produce this surplus unless he can 
keep most of it for himself. He showed that 
unmistakably by his passive resistance 
campaign at the time of the great crisis of 
1920-21. And no one realized this better 
than Lenin. In his famous speech proclaim- 
ing the New Economic Policy, Lenin said: 
“We know that an understanding with the 
peasants alone can save the social revolu- 
tion.” This Lenin promptly brought about. 
The sullen wrath of the peasants, then 
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swiftly rising to dangerous tension, was 
mollified by granting their basic demands. 
In return, the peasants tacitly assented to 
the payment of taxes sufficient to cover 
the industrial deficit and keep the Com- 
munist régime a going concern. 

Lenin’s dictum is implicitly followed by 
Stalin and forms the basis of his internal 
policy. On the other hand, Trotzky and 
the rest of the Extremist Opposition, 
while paying lip-service to Lenin’s judg- 
ment, declare that Lenin intended it 
merely as a temporary measure and that 
the moment has come for drastic action. 
To save the Revolution, they assert, Rus- 
sia must promptly build up a great indus- 
trial machine. Only thus can the urban 
working-classes be strengthened and the 
Communist state endowed with the req- 
uisite sinews of power. But, to do this, 
vast quantities of capital are needed. And 
(except for the dubious possibility of for- 
eign loans) the sole domestic source is the 
peasant surplus. Therefore, argue the Ex- 
tremists, the peasant must be forced to 
disgorge by high taxes and other drastic 
methods. Compromise, as a long-term 
policy, is compromising the Revolution 
itself. The “strategic retreat”’ has gone too 
far; a new Communist offensive is impera- 
tive if the Revolution is to be saved! 

These contrasting attitudes within the 
Communist party stand out with equal 
sharpness in the domain of foreign policy. 
What Red Russia to-day yearns for above 
everything else is large foreign loans. As 
already stated, its whole industrial plant, 
from factories to railroads, is worn out. 
To put this dilapidated plant into anything 
like good shape would require new capital to 
the extent of some $7,000,000,000. Obvi- 
ously, this cannot be obtained from within, 
save in driblets spread over a long period. 
Very little fluid capital is being accumu- 
lated in Russia to-day. Even the annual 
peasant surplus, though considerable, isnot 
hoarded as fluid capital, but is consumed 
by the peasants themselves, and is thus 
unavailable for industrial reconstruction. 
Therefore, the amount of domestic capital 
available for plant upkeep is, at best, little 
more than enough to prevent the run-down 
plant from becoming absolute scrap. 
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Thus, Russia’s industrial reconstruction 
seems to be inexorably bound up with 
foreign loans and credits on a huge scale. 
And if Russia were a normal country, its 
vast natural resources and potential com- 
mercial possibilities would enable it to 
obtain such loans and credits on reasonable 
terms. But Red Russia is not a normal 
country. Red Russia is in the position of 
a fraudulent bankrupt who has tried to 
murder his creditors! About the first thing 
the victorious Communists did in 1917 
was to repudiate all foreign debts and con- 
fiscate all foreign capital invested within 
the Russian borders. Naturally, this at 
once reduced Russia’s international credit 
to zero—or, rather, far below zero, since 
the Communist Government went on to 
threaten capital everywhere by its pro- 
gram of world-revolution. 

How, then, is Russia to obtain the 
foreign capital that it so desperately 
needs? Trotzky and his fellows say they 
have a plan. They would make almost 
any offers to foreign capital, and would 
promise to permit almost any scale of 
profits—of a temporary nature. Mean- 
while, they would go ahead with their 
plans for the launching of a new Commun- 
ist offensive, both within Russia and 
abroad through intensified revolutionary 
propaganda of the Third International. 
How do they expect to get away with such 
a paradoxical proposal? How do they ex- 
pect the capitalistic world to furnish Red 
Russia with new sinews for the world 
revolution? Because, says Trotzky, capital 
is by nature so acquisitive, and capitalists 
are so lustful after quick profits, that for- 
eign capital can be found to take the risks 
if only the prospective rewards are made 
sufficiently alluring. 

Trotzky’s argument is ingenious, but it 
seems to smack a trifle too much of Com- 
munist dialectic to square with hard real- 
ities. Certainly, the recent course of inter- 
national politics is not a favorable omen for 
the success of Trotzky’s scheme. England’s 
diplomatic break with Russia is ominously 
symptomatic of the Communist Govern- 
ment’s inability to ride two horses at once. 
After a fair trial, Britain has decided that 
the economic gains from intercourse with 
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Red Russia are not worth the trouble and 
annoyance caused by Communist propa- 
ganda. In other words, the British Govern- 
ment has substantially come around to the 
attitude consistently held from the first 
by our own State Department—that nor- 
mal relations with Soviet Russia are im- 
possible until the Russian Government 
has made suitable amends for its fraudu- 
lent bankruptcy in 1917, and until its 
program of world-revolution (conducted 
under the camouflage of the Third Inter- 
national) has faded into a mere pious aspir- 
ation for an indefinitely remote future. 
With Britain and America (the world’s 
bankers) thus unfavorable in their attitude, 
Red Russia cannot hope for foreign loans 
and credits on any considerable scale. 

Well, then, how about Stalin and his 
school? What is Stalin’s attitude, and how 
would his firm ascendency over the party 
affect Russia’s foreign policy? We do not 
really know. To be sure, Stalin is tempera- 
mentally a realist—cool, cautious, and 
suspicious of brilliant improvisations @ la 
Trotzky. We know that Stalin believes in 
continuing the NEP and is convinced of 
the necessity for conciliating the peasants. 
Furthermore, from his official statements, 
we gather that he wants to concentrate on 
internal reconstruction and _ soft-pedal 
speeches on world-revolution. 

By temperament, words, and actions, 
therefore, Stalin seems to be a man of 
moderate tendencies. But Stalin is presum- 
ably a moderate only in a relative sense; 
that is to say, moderate by contrast with 
Trotzky and the other hot spurs of Bol- 
shevism. We must remember that Stalin, 
like Trotzky, is a member of the Commun- 
ist “Old Guard”; that he was Lenin’s de- 
voted and most dependable lieutenant for 
many years. Is it likely, then, that Stalin 
is in principle any less devoted to Com- 
munism than is Trotzky? Is not Stalin’s 
“moderation” thus a matter of tactics 
rather than of fundamental policies? 

Another point to be remembered in this 
connection is the peculiar nature of Com- 
munist ethics. Lenin laid down the doc- 
trine of the life-and-death conflict between 
Communism and Capitalism, and asserted 


as a logical corollary that in such a struggle 
everything went. With sardonic glee, Lenin 
boasted that lies, deception, fraud, and all 
manner of bad-faith toward the hated 
“bourgeois” world were eminently right 
and proper. This is, in fact, the orthodox 
Communist attitude to-day, not only in 
Russia but with Communists everywhere. 
Therefore, how can we ever be sure what 
Communists really intend to do, and what 
binding guarantees can they really offer? 
So long as Lenin’s spirit rules and Com- 
munism’s “monolithic unity”’ remains 
unbroken, it would be most unwise to 
assume any genuine change in its basic 
aims and efforts. 

Red Russia’s tenth anniversary finds the 
Communist régime in a curious state of 
transition. Politically it remains supreme 
within its frontiers, but it has had to ad- 
journ its economic program indefinitely, 
it has failed to convert the peasant masses, 
and it is caught in a vicious circle of indus- 
trial decadence from which no practical 
escape is yet in sight. Furthermore, party 
solidarity is no longer absolute, as it was 
in Lenin’s day, and a formal schism in 
the near future is by no means unlikely— 
with all the incalculable consequences 
which such a breach might entail. Lastly, 
the Communist dream of a world revolu- 
tion remains a dream. The propaganda of 
the Third International has caused a vast 
amount of unrest and trouble in many 
lands; yet this, in turn, has hardened the 
aversion of the non-Communist world, and 
keeps Red Russia in chronic isolation— 
from which it is the worst sufferer. 

What Red Russia’s evolution is to be, 
no man can surely say. The problem is too 
vast and contains too many incalculable 
factors to make accurate prediction possi- 
ble. The wisest course seems to be to 
analyze the situation, attempt to under- 
stand the various factors involved, and 
thus be in a position to comprehend the 
significance of future developments as they 
shall successively arise. 

Thus, at the close of its first decade, 
Red Russia remains what it has been from 
the beginning—the most challenging phe- 
nomenon of our age. 
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The Awakening of Al Smith 


And How He Learned to be a Legislator in New York 


NORMAN HAPGOOD AND HENRY MOSKOWITZ 


In view of the widespread public interest in the political career and prospects of 
Governor Alfred E. Smith of New York, the Wor.p’s Work presents a series 
of articles on his life, of which this is the second. 


AS WE APPROACH a transition in Gov- 
ernor Smith’s life, from the period when he 
was merely a member of the organization 
to the period when he began to be a force 
for progress, we may well grant truth to 
more than one explanation of what 
brought that change about. There is un- 
doubtedly much in the interpretation we 
have quoted from Tom Foley, that Smith 
will not admit that he understands any- 
thing about a subject until the time comes 
when he understands everything. 
Probably more ideas were starting in 
his head, even in that disappointing first 
term in the Assembly, than he realized. 


There is a story, in which the form varies 
slightly in different versions, that even on 
his first night in Albany when he and an- 
other new Assemblyman, Tom Cawlin, 
of the Battery, the district adjoining his, 
were together, Smith suggested they might 
put in the time by looking over some of 
the bills of the last session. Most of these 
bills were of the kind that referred back 
to some other bill, not explained, and then 
provided to amend that bill with some 
slight change of language: After they had 
looked over a bundle of such bills Smith 
is quoted as having observed: “I can tell a 
haddock from a hake by the look in its 


From the forthcoming “Up from the City Streets: Alfred E. Smith, a Biographical Study in Contemporary 
Politics,” Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
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eye, but in two hundred years I could not 
tell these things from a bale of hay.” 

Governor Smith himself dates the be- 
ginning of genuine, active interest in his 
second term, in 1905, when he was put by 
Speaker Wadsworth on the Committee on 
Insurance. He says it did not start his mind 
going on legislation in general, but he ad- 
mits he did throw himself intensely into 
this one first assignment that had any sub- 
stance in it. He made a thorough study of 
the bills that resulted from the famous in- 
vestigation into insurance evils conducted 
by Charles E. Hughes. 

In 1907, he was put on the Committee 
to revise the charter of the City of New 
York. This assignment gave him some 
nourishment also, and he has mentioned it 
as one of the early developments that rec- 
onciled him to staying on in the legisla- 
ture. If there was a chance to learn and 
work he was willing to remain. The prob- 
lem with him was not to avoid work, as 
with so many, but to find enough work to 
keep his powers in exercise. The work of 
charter-revision at least enabled him to 
study the government of the city and its 
relation to the government of the state. 

However, the beginning of that study 
development which ended in the mastery 
Smith ultimately attained, he likes to 
place in 1911, at the beginning of his work 
on the Ways and Means Committee. The 
occupation of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee is to devote money to particular 
purposes. It is a committee on which As- 
semblymen from the big cities do not like 
to serve. The reason they do not like to 
serve on it is that practically all of its work 
consists in making appropriations for the 
rural districts. The rural member likes to 
be on it because he can strengthen himself 
with his constituents by securing appro- 
priations for his locality. A city member has 
no way of gaining personal advantage. 

In filling up this committee, the Repub- 
lican party has no difficulty, since its mem- 
bership comes largely from the country 
districts. Most of the Democrats in the 
Assembly, however, come from the big 
cities and, therefore, it is almost impossible 
to find any of them who will take an in- 
terest. For this reason, Smith, when he 


actually became interested in the work, 
was practically the only Democrat who 
was interested. In fact he threw himself 
into it headlong. It gave him a task com- 
pletely suited to his mind and character. 

He often says in explaining his career 
that the greatest thing Providence did for 
him politically was to give him an unfailing 
memory. It was no chore for him to make 
himself familiar with the public business, 
in detail, of every locality in the great 
state. Not only did he never forget any- 
thing, but he immediately and easily trans- 
lated general phraseology into exact pic- 
tures and specific language. There was 
never any use in telling him that a certain 
department needed eight clerks, grade 
“A.” That to him was merely so many 
words. Smith had to know who these men 
were, what they did, why they were 
needed. If a building was to be built or a 
highway improved, the project would not 
receive the acquiescence of Smith until he 
knew exactly what it included, and how 
much it ought to cost. He refused to vote 
for appropriations without reading and 
understanding every word in the bills. 

Smith soon realized that only a few ques- 
tions that come before the Assembly are 
properly political. The remainder are busi- 
ness questions that come down to the 
spending of money. Should money be spent 
by the state for a certain purpose? If so, 
how much ought the state appropriate for 
that purpose, and exactly how should the 
purpose be carried out? 

This idea of the distinction between 
political questions, few in number, and the 
multitude of questions properly non- 
partisan in their nature took a strong hold 
on Smith’s imagination. He is a gay man, 
but it did sometimes sadden him that 
nothing seemed to interest his fellow- 
members except politics. He became so 
genuinely interested in the business side of 
legislation that it helped him make friends 
of Assemblymen from every part of the 
state. It didn’t matter much whether these 
Assemblymen were Republicans or Demo- 
crats. They found in Smith a man who 
cared about the needs of their districts, 
and had a matchless ability for under- 
standing those needs. William Allen White 
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“THE LIFE OF THE PARTY” 
Al Smith’s friends assert that his presence guarantees the success of any social event, and that he is 
the life of the Democratic party in the same way, for the Democrats cannot win without him. This picture 
was taken while in the legislature where he was Democratic leader for several years and Speaker in 1913. 


has made the penetrating remark that 
Smith kept his old friends with his heart, 
and made new friends with his head. 
This work on the Appropriation Com- 
mittee was not only the road to broader 
relations with members of the legislature, 
but also it made him interested in the work 
of other committees. Most Assemblymen 
from New York City spend their week- 
ends at home, and not a few are absent 
during the week, especially in the begin- 
ning of the session. Smith was at Albany 
most of every week, reading bills and 
reports; often attending meetings of com- 
mittees outside his own. The ordinary 
legislator has some other business into 
which in one way or another he fits his 
position as Assemblyman. Smith sought 
no such combination, as he had learned 
to conceive of the work as that of a man 
who is helping to spend millions of the 
state’s money. Every moment of his time, 
and every bit of his thought was not too 
much for the purpose. There evolved, as 
he reflected on the evil of slap-dash and 


ignorant appropriation, one idea with 
which his imagination became excited at 
the time, and is excited still. 

“How can I make these men think?” 
Smith reflected. “Under the present sys- 
tem they will give what intelligence they 
have to politics, and nothing to the busi- 
ness of the state. Suppose, however, we 
were able to get them up here under con- 
ditions that would give them no politics 
to think about. Why not divide the work 
of the legislature? Why not provide that 
every second session should deal with 
nothing except appropriations, unless in 
some emergency the Governor should send 
in a special message about something else? 
This would seem to make it a necessity 
that half of the time at least the legislature 
should do some thinking about its main 
business.” 

The need of some such measure to force 
more serious thinking about the business 
of the state was summed up in private 
conversation: 

“T am convinced that even to this day 
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WHERE THE TAMMANY LEADERS MET 


Delmonico’s, a famous old restaurant in Fifth Avenue, New 
York, was a regular meeting place of “Boss” Murphy and 
other leaders. Smith has been frequently criticized for 
attending these meetings while he was a member of the 
legislature, but his supporters point out that he was a great 
influence for good in Tammany councils. 


there are not more than ten men who could 
answer such questions as ‘How much 
money is appropriated for the building, 
maintenance, and repair of state high- 
ways?’ There are not ten men who could 
give you an intelligent reason for the 
increase in the amounts appropriated. 
When I was working on this committee, I 
would see the majority perfectly willing 
to appropriate thirty-five million dollars 
on quick roll call without knowing what it 
was all about.” 

Much later, talking with his Cabinet, 
on February 9, 1927, the Governor covered 
this same idea: ‘The legislature should 
meet for the purpose of general law-making 
only once in every two years. In the off- 
year the activity of the legislature ought 
to be confined entirely to the preparation 


of the appropriation bills and 
making provision for the support 
of government.” 

Smith’s early development, as 
we know, came through personal 
contact with men, women, and 
children. His sympathetic nature 
lived with them through their 
needy lives. He saturated him- 
self with human beings, but he 
did not acquire much of what is 
commonly called education. There 
was a gold medal in his school 
for general scholarship, but he 
did not earn it, as he earned the 
silver medal for speaking. As he 
likes to say, the Executive Man- 
sion at Albany is hung with the 
diplomas of his children, but 
there is no diploma for him. As 
he passed out of school into the 
support of himself and those de- 
pendent on him, he felt this lack 
of education. He felt it in the fish 
market, and again in Brooklyn, 
when he saw the difference be- 
tween the work of a receiving 
clerk who had a certain amount 
of education, and the work of a 
receiving clerk who was a mere 
laborer. Though he felt this lack 
of education, he did not go out to 
remedy it, as some strong men 
have done, by their own reading. 
It is sometimes said that his favorite 
books are Job and the Gospel according 
to St. Luke. Such statements, however, 
will not bear much emphasis. 

He craved education, but he was so 
built that he had to get it his own way. 
He had always read newspapers for the 
current political facts and comments. At 
the same time, he had never become a 
hard and thorough reader until his task 
led him to documents, bills, and figures. 
This truth is perhaps connected with a 
singular concreteness of his mind. Never 
was a brain more specific. He doesn’t start 
from an interest in general principles and 
proceed to an interest in detail. He starts 
with the problem in front of him, and the 
mastery of that special concrete problem is 
what leads him to his general principles. 
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With the Ways and Means Committee 
as a force of awakening Smith’s mind and 
expanding his horizon, must be placed his 
work on the Factory Commission. The 
State Factory Investigating Commission 
was the result of a terrible fire in which 
one hundred and forty-five girls, working 
in a shirt-waist factory, were burned to 
death, or killed by jumping to the side- 
walk. A tragedy like this was needed to 
call attention to the fact that while the 
state had factory laws, few were enforced. 
The commission had nine members. Smith 
was one of three appointed by the Speaker 
of the Assembly and was chosen vice- 
chairman. Two Senators also were ap- 
pointed, and the Governor named four, 
including Samuel Gompers. 


As a result of their work, the state “ 


New York wrote on its stat- 
ute book what is generally 
held to be the most en- 
lightened labor code in the 
country. 

One who reads the three 
volumes of this commis- 
sion’s report will, if he is 
familiar with the speeches 
of Smith, realize how many 
of the ideas expressed be- 
came his own. He has re- 
peated, again and again, the 
leading principles there laid 
down. An example is this: 


Health is the principal asset 
of the working man and the 
working woman. The state is 
bound to do everything in its 
power to preserve the health 
of the workers, who contrib- 
ute so materially to its eco- 
nomic wealth and its industrial 
prosperity. . Indifference 
to these matters reflects 
grossly upon the present day 
civilization, and it is regret- 
table that our state and 
national legislation on the 
subject of industrial hygiene 





New York is the first state in the Union to 
authorize a general investigation of the con- 
ditions in manufacturing establishments with- 
in its borders. Several other states have ap- 
pointed commissions which were limited in 
the scope of their investigations, such as the 
Illinois commission on the subject of occupa- 
tional diseases, the Massachusetts commission 
on factory inspection, and the various com- 
missions on accident prevention and em- 
ployers liability. It remained for the state of 
New York to lead the way with an investiga- 
tion of factory conditions general in its scope 
and character. 


The long hard program thus presented 
to the enthusiastic member of the com- 
mission who most concerns us is of scarcely 
less importance in our history of a growing 
mind than is the vista opened up to him 
by the Committee on Ways 
and Means. It was a differ- 
ent picture, but the two 
supplemented each other. 
The one gave the active- 
minded but undeveloped 
young politician a chance to 
master the technique of 
legislation as it should be. 
The other told him about 
the purposes for which the 
work of legislation could be 
used. It was not a begin- 
ning for him, but it was an 
enlargement, and it was 
the best public set of new 
contacts. 

It became his special 
province to see that the re- 
sulting legislation was 
passed by the legislature. 
The thoroughness with 
which he met this duty was 
destined to be in large part 
the basis of his eminence. 
Of the situation the report 
said: 


It is of great importance to 


compares so unfavorably with 
that of other countries. 


Of the importance of the 


work the commission said: 


©Underwood 


“Boss” MURPHY 


A silent but forceful leader 
whose influence upon Tam- 
many was largely decisive ,in 
his twenty-two years as leader. 


state clearly that the bills pro- 
posed by the commission have 
been presented in such form 
as to justify no modification 
before enactment into law. We 
declare distinctly that we 
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have asked for no more remedial legislation 
than is imperatively demanded by the present 
conditions in the factories of the state. 

The most important recommendation that 
the commission presents deals with the reor- 
ganization of the Department of Labor. 
Furthermore, the most important feature of 
this reorganization is the proposed creation of 
the Industrial Board. 


The importance of this factory investi- 
gation is registered in a report by the New 
York State Federation of Labor: 


Your legislative committee desires to call 
the attention of the delegates to the great 
number of bills cared for at the last session, 
and the unprecedented number of labor laws 
placed on the statute books of this state. No 
legislature in the history of the State Federa- 
tion surpassed the session of 1913 in the pas- 
sage of so many or so important remedial 
measures for wage-earners of New York State, 
and we doubt if any state in the Union can 
now compare with our Empire State in its 
present code of labor laws. The result this 
year is due to the State Factory Investigating 
Commission, of which Senator Wagner is 
chairman and Speaker Smith, vice-chairman. 


An important part of Smith’s life is the 
devotion and completeness with which he 
understood the program and the shrewd- 
ness and driving energy with which he 
carried it out. He acted as Majority Leader 
in the House in 1911, as Minority Leader 
in 1912, as Speaker in 1913, and as Minori- 
ty Leader again in 1914 and 1915. In 
whichever of these positions he happened 
to be, he made himself felt not only for 
knowledge and tact, but also for positive- 
ness and will. Whether it was in a party 
caucus or on the floor of the Assembly, his 
firm voice and emphasis marked a deter- 
mination to have business carried out. He 
had then, and to a certain extent still has, 
a trick of bringing out the last word in a 
sentence like the crack of a whip. His 
voice, strong by nature and trained in- 
doors and out from childhood in a rough 
and tumble school, is powerful, elastic, and 
often harsh. His fellows and associates 
had no passion for the program. Many of 
them were likely to be absent on important 
occasions. The leader had frequent occa- 
sions to “read to them the riot act.” He 


was a pleasant boss, but not an easy one. 
He knew his people, and his rough deter- 
mination gave no offense. As he sat in his 
chair, banging his gavel, or shouting at 
some speaker to hurry along, he made on 
many observers the impression of being 
much taller than his five feet seven inches. 
His face might be in repose or it might be 
lighted to expression, but it always showed 
that the mind behind it was active and in- 
tent upon its duties. The mild blue eyes 
were easily aroused and when they did 
begin to shine, they were like a fire fed 
both by intense thought and by emotion. 

A letter to The New York Times dated 
March 29, 1913, was called “Our Honor- 
able Legislators.” It is inaccurate about 
some of Smith’s history, but it successfully 
conveys an impression of his behavior. 
The writer says: 


Speaker Smith, who I am told was once a 
barker at Coney Island and a vaudeville per- 
former, yells with hoarse raucous voice from 
the Speaker’s table as if he were at Coney, 
and pounds his gavel as if he was pounding on 
one of those sledge-hammer affairs at Coney 
which are suppased to show how strong you 
are. He ate luncheon during the session and 
at times talked with food in his mouth. There 
is a complete lack of dignity. At times bills on 
the calendar are rushed through at the rate of 
eight a minute by a process of antiphonal 
mumbling by the clerk and Bull-of-Basham- 
like roars from the throne behind, ‘‘ Read the 
last section,” “Call the roll,” “The bill is 
passed.” The roll is not called—just a name 
or two and the clerks says so many ayes and 
noes none. I timed the work and found that 
when running full speed the bills were enacted 
at the rate of eight a minute. 


Smith’s wit differs from that of Lincoln 
much as the whole nature of the lively 
Irish city boy differs from that of the 
brooding pioneer from the woods of Ken- 
tucky and Illinois. It has played the same 
réle, however: enlightening serious sub- 
jects, and bringing them sympathetically 
home to the ordinary intelligence. It was 
with one sentence that he beat the attempt 
of certain canning interests to weaken one 
of the most important recommendations 
of the Factory Commission. That recom- 


_mendation was in favor of one day’s rest 
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in seven. Those 
canning interests 
that were endeav- 
oring to prove 
that they should 
be exempted from 
this provision 
had been able to 
induce a number 
of clergymen and 
other respectable 
citizens to go to 
Albany and plead 
for the exemption. 
Smith rose in his 
place and made 
the following ob- 
servation: 

“Tf these dis- 
tinguished cham- 
pions of women 
and children were 
to rewrite the di- 
vine law I have no doubt they would 
change it to read: ‘Remember the Sabbath 
day to keep it holy—except in the can- 
neries.’”’ 

When the Democratic Highway Com- 
missioner turned in his resignation to 
Governor Whitman, the Minority Leader 
was indignant. There were reasons why 
he felt he should have stuck to his post. 
It happened that later in the same evening 
Smith heard that the commissioner had 
slipped on the pavement while leaving the 
Capitol and had injured his arm. 

“He couldn’t have hurt his backbone,” 
said Smith. “What he has for a backbone 
is a strip of spaghetti that has been soaked 
over night in hot water.” 

The amount of work he undertook was 
expressed by Smith himself when he said 
that it was almost physically impossible 
for one man to attend to the duties of floor 
leader and chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee. Cutting down the es- 
timates for appropriation in 1911 by eleven 
million dollars represented for him, as 
leader and chairman, from eighteen to 
twenty hours a day for nearly three 
months. This is to speak of a high spot, 
to be sure, but the general volume of work 
he required of himself during these fertile 
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SENATOR WAGNER AND AL 
Wagner was in the New York State Senate while Smith was in the Assembly 
and they worked together. At Smith’s request, Wagner ran for United States 
Senator on the same ticket with Smith for Governor and both were elected. 
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legislative years was such as could have 
been borne by nobody without a first-class 
constitution and a bounding disposition. 
He was helped not only by his rugged 
physique and his long habits of labor, but 
by his happy home and his Irish cheerful- 
ness, which let him step from intense 
application to a light song and a jig. 
This lighter side of Smith’s talent is 
something that it is almost impossible to 
convey except by direct contact. Those 
who hear him make a speech feel it 
strongly. It reaches even those who listen 
to him on the radio, without seeing his 
mobile face. Most of all, it carries away 
those coming into social contact with him. 
As time has passed, he has related his 
gift of narrative, mimicry, burlesque, pop- 
ular wit and humor more closely to his 
important purposes. Those gifts have been 
a power through his whole life. In Albany, 
as in New York, he was building up a 
following that rested on his personality. 
It is true that the most important story is 
the story of growth in power to deal with 
large affairs, and the public’s appreciation 
of that power. It is also true, however, that 
this rise has been made possible by his pop- 
ularity. The few who have memories of 
him as a boy put their emphasis on his 
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personal charm, his recitations, his acting, 
his songs in the engine house, his funny 
stories, his imitations of actors of his time. 
It was not for nothing that he came in 
daily contact with the mixed masses of the 
cosmopolitan city. Thanks to his relentless 
memory, backed by his keen observation, 
he has stories to-day that involve long 
stretches of the kind of Neapolitan heard 
on the East Side. Naturally, in the charac- 
ter sketches and anecdotes involving his 
own nationality and its fascinating brogue 
he is at his best. He knows enough Yiddish 
to picture Jewish characters with vivid- 
ness. Sometimes he undertakes the Eng- 
lishman, but those stories are inferior, be- 
cause they derive not from actual exper- 
ience, but from what he has seen and 
remembered from his theater days. 

Smith loves to talk. Reminiscences of 
people who knew him at Albany describe 
him with nine relatives eating in a res- 
taurant, or with a group of the boys chat- 
ting indefinitely at a resort frequented by 
politicians. On these occasions, as on di- 
verse occasions, Smith takes the lead with 
an appeal that does not permit itself to 
be transferred to the printed page. Mimic- 
ry cannot be transferred to print, nor can 
liveliness of manner, or that species of 
humor, loved by Americans more than by 
other nations, that is closely related to the 
humor of childhood; depending on high 
animal spirits, good will, and rough effects. 
Again and again, it happens that a person 
who has been captivated by hearing Al 
Smith tell a long story, setting the charac- 
ters in motion, full of exaggeration, full of 
action, will undertake to repeat this story. 
The person who thus gets it at second hand, 
is almost certain to be disappointed. The 
life of the anecdote has not been in some 
meaning, capable of transfer from person 
to person; but the complicated details of 
life, usually farcical and highly colored, 
have built up a glowing picture. 

Smith’s list of achievements has at- 
tracted to him the best intelligence of 
New York State. It is the charm of his 
personality, however, that has given him 
the loyalty of hundreds of politicians who 
care little or nothing for the important 
things pending in the back of his head. 
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For the first two years of his residence in 
Albany, he roomed with Jack Yale, known 
as that member of the legislature who 
never talked, but who could get things 
done more surely than any other Republi- 
can. Yale adored Smith, not because Smith 
was a statesman, but just because he was 
Al. He adored the lively, affectionate, 
breezy, gifted friend and story-teller, and 
Yale was one of hundreds. An experienced 
Republican politician said to one of the 
authors of this narrative: “If everybody 
in New York State had a personal acquain- 
tance with Al Smith, there would be no 
votes on the other side.” 

There is nothing to put Smith apart 
from the men in the street, except his 
brains and his industry. In his enjoyment 
of life, he is one of the majority. The sto- 
ries, innumerable in number and easily 
remembered, the witticisms, quick and 
appropriate, even if not always convinc- 
ing, the popular songs ever ready to spring 
to his lips, the dance steps ever ready to 
go with the snatches of song—these things 
endear him to the human beings around 
him and they also are part of his working 
power. They protect him from strain. In 
that respect, they perform for him the 
same service that humor performed for 
the lonely Lincoln. 

There is no line of cleavage between the 
rush of popular and not too finished 
anecdote, imitation, and jocosity, that 
captivates ordinary people and those occa- 
sions when his wit plays an important part 
in the victories of his mind. For example, 
in one of his campaigns, he made a speech 
in the Metropolitan Opera House in New 
York City. Every seat in the vast building 
was occupied, and the aisles were crowded, 
but the framework of this speech was a 
theatrical entertainment. He introduced 
to the audience the Republican leaders. 
They were not present in fact, but the 
audience was easily led to picture them. 
They were on the stage talking among 
themselves about their policies and the 
Democratic policies. Every one of the 
thousand persons in the audience was as 
amused as if he had been sitting through a 
brilliantly successful comedy. At the same 
time, everybody in the audience also un- 
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derstood the serious policies that were 
there dissected and almost every one in 
the audience loves to tell about that occa- 
sion to this day. 

At another time, Smith, as Governor, 
confronted a most annoying situation. 
He had favored daylight saving. The less 
intelligent farmers had opposed it. Particu- 
larly was it opposed by the head of a 
grange who was presiding at a dinner at 
which the Governor was to speak. This 
presiding officer undertook to be funny. 
As he looked at his watch, he seemed to 
chink it was eleven o’clock in the evening, 
or perhaps only nine o’clock, and ended 
up with the words spoken with impatience: 
“T don’t know what time it is. I present 
his Excellency, the Governor of New 
York.” 

Smith started soberly. He said leader- 
ship was necessary in any walk of life; it 
was necessary in business; it was necessary 
in politics; it was necessary in agriculture; 
“and you can’t make a leader out of a 
person who cannot tell what time it is.” 

On another important occasion, this 
time in the Assembly, he was arguing in 
favor of workmen’s compensation. As he 
pointed out the benefits flowing from this 
policy to laboring men and _ laboring 
women, near the conclusion of his speech 
he was interrupted by a member from an 
agricultural community who asked: “ What 
good is a Workmen’s Compensation Law 
to a farm laborer out of work?” 

A dozen Assemblymen jumped up 
clamoring for recognition so they might 
answer the question which appeared to 
them so ridiculous. (The farmer members 
opposed the workmen’s compensation bill 
because they were afraid that farm labor 
was to be included among the groups en- 
titled to compensation for injuries.) 

The Minority Leader, however, insisted 
that he be given the privilege of answering 
the question himself. Turning he said: 

“As I was walking down Park Row this 
morning, a friend of mine tapped me on 
the shoulder and said: ‘Al, which would 
you rather be, a cellar full of stepladders, 
a basketful of door knobs, or a piece of 
cracked ice,’ and I replied that I would 
rather be a fish because you can always 


break a pane of plate glass with a ham- 
mer.” 

The man who had asked the question 
seemed bewildered and startled; he stut- 
tered and sputtered, and finally addressing 
the presiding officer said: 

“Mr. Speaker, I certainly do not get the 
point to the gentleman’s answer.” 

Whereupon Smith in a loud voice said: 

“You don’t get the point to my answer! 
Well, let me say to you that there is just 
as much point to my answer as there is to 
your question. This bill is a meritorious 
measure, and its passage should not be 
impeded by unnecessary delay, due to the 
propounding of silly questions and foolish 
answers. I move the previous question.” 

In picturing the power, rapidly increas- 
ing, of Smith at Albany, there is a third 
element to consider in addition to his 
popularity and his brains. That is his 
knowledge of machine politics, both Demo- 
cratic and Republican, and his ability and 
willingness to use that knowledge for the 
purpose in which he believed. He was 
never a person to strain at a gnat. If he 
could bring about the passage of an im- 
portant measure by granting to some poli- 
tician a trivial favor, he granted it, even 
though he could not respect the purposes 
by which the politician was moved. 

Those were the days of the Black Horse 
Cavalry. That graphic expression was 
born to designate a group of politicians 
and lobbyists, both in the Senate and in 
the Assembly, who used their positions to 
make money; and they did it with com- 
plete and easy cynicism. It was the day 
when “strike” bills flourished more than 
they do to-day. A “strike” bill is a meas- 
ure introduced, not in the hope of passage, 
but in the hope that those pressing it will 
be well paid for withdrawing it, or allowing 
it to die. “ Big Tim” Sullivan was a power, 
and many a Democratic politician was glad 
to dance to the tune he played. John 
Raines, Republican leader of the Senate, 
was a Republican power and in morals 
there was nothing to choose between the 
parties, although the Republicans had a 
larger number of men of some information 
and intelligence—which is not saying a 
great deal. To Smith these members of 








the Black Horse Cavalry were human 
deings. His complete knowledge of their 
psychology and doings had stood him in 
good service. In the four terms in the 
Governor’s chair, as well as in the years 
in the legislature, there has been no success 
when a politician has gone to him with a 
lot of false reasons for his position. Smith 
has usually known his history and the 
motives which have actuated him from 
the beginning. Thus, “bunk” has been 
one of his favorite words, and he has ap- 
plied it freely to politicians to their faces. 
Seldom, indeed, is a person so equipped in 
manner and disposition to tell any one to 
his face the most damaging things and not 
make an enemy of him. It is the same 
quality that has enabled Smith to refuse 
an appointment to an applicant and yet 
send him away still his friend. It is a mix- 
ture of sympathy, kindliness, charm, and 
audacious honesty. 

During this session which, in Smith’s 
own opinion, did more to stir his mind 
than any other single year, the outside 
world naturally paid a good deal more 
attention to the fact that he was the leader 
of the majority in which Tammany Hall 
predominated than it paid to those signs 
of growth which could not yet attract. 
much attention at a distance. It was in 
this year that the Citizens’ Union said: 
“Smith showed not the slightest evidence 
of independence.” The New York World 
spoke of the Democratic unbossed caucus 
as “Charles F. Murphy at one end of a 
telephone wire and the Democratic leader 
at the other end.” When the caucus is 
bossed, “Mr. Murphy is in Albany in 
person and issues his instructions di- 
rectly.”” The newspaper goes on: “ Who can 
fail to sympathize with A. E. Smith, 
Majority Leader of the Assembly, in his 
denunciation of the insurgents for the re- 
fusal to come into this body [the caucus] 
and fight the thing out in the open.” 

It was never any too easy for outsiders 
to know what Murphy did favor. He al- 
ways allowed appearances to indicate a 
harmony between him and the majority of 
the district leaders, but at the same time 
he was frequently helping a small number 
of the more intelligent leaders to win in 
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the end. In the fight for direct primaries, 
for example, it is worthy of note that Fris- 
bee, Speaker of the Assembly, while the 
fate of the measure was in doubt, threw 
himself into the breach and openly led the 
battle for direct primaries. On the income 
tax, nothing could be got out of Murphy 
more explicit than “I have nothing to say. 
I am not a member of the legislature.” 

The most graphic illustration of Smith’s 
voting with Tammany men was when he 
cast a ballot against the policy of former 
Governor Hughes on race tracks. Hughes 
had undertaken to put them out of busi- 
ness and had stirred up the whole state 
with a moral issue. Moral issues, in the 
particular sense in which they were the 
most important reliance of Governor 
Hughes, were not a natural part of Alfred 
E. Smith. He had his own morality and 
courageously followed it through life. It 
was in a tradition widely different from 
that of which Governor Hughes was a 
distinguished part. Smith took no personal 
interest in racing, but he voted for the Gill 
Bill which provided for the revival of race 
tracks, although that bill in the end had 
only 68 votes. 

There has never been a time when 
Smith’s morals did not include fidelity to 
platform pledges. On the heated question 
of whether United States Senators should 
be chosen at conventions, or at direct 
primaries, Smith said in this session: 


When the people last fall threw the govern- 
ment of the state into our hands, it was not 
merely to elect John A. Dix Governor, it was 
to bring about a redemption of our party 
pledges, among them the securing, so far as, 
say within our power, of direct election of 
United States Senators. It is our duty to keep 
faith with the people in one of the most im- 
portant questions now before the country. 


Before the passage of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Law, injured workers were 
compelled to sue under what was called an 
Employer’s Liability Act. This Liability 
Act had been drawn under a view of so- 
ciety that had come down to us from the 
days when there were no factories. If two 
men were working with a third man, and 
one of them was injured, it was the law 
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that the employer was not responsible 
unless the accident had occurred without 
the negligence of either of the other two 
employees. He was responsible for being 
careful himself, and for seeing that the 
other men working constantly under his 
observation were careful also. 

It took the law a long time to realize 
that under modern conditions no sense was 
left in this fellow- 
servant rule. After the 
construction of ma- 
chinery and factories it 
meant that hundreds 
of men and women were 
working together, any 
one of whom might be 
killed through a defect 
caused by another 
workman, whose post 
of labor might be hun- 
dreds of feet away. One 
workman in such a fac- 
tory knows nothing 
about the carelessness 
of another workman. 
He has no power to 
know about the safety 
of the machinery itself, 
or to cause improve- 
ment if he does reach 
the conclusion that cer- 


Z A Tammany man who broke with the 
tain changes should be “machine.” He was impeached as gover- 
nor and removed from office, Oct. 18, 1913. 


made. If the rules of a 
simple and out-grown 
civilization are to be applied to an enor- 
mous modern factory, it means that the 
laboring man and the laboring woman are 
to suffer for errors which they have no 
way of preventing. When a worker sued 
under the Liability Act, he had to come 
into court and positively prove that the 
accident did not result through his fault 
or through the fault of a fellow-worker. 
The world was full of cripples who went 
to the poor house because they lacked the 
money to pay skilled lawyers to meet the 
skilled lawyers who protected employers 
and casualty companies. 

The law before the New York Legisla- 
ture in 1911 shifted the burden. It was not 
a Workmen’s Compensation Law; it was 
an Employer’s Liability Law. The change 
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was an upheaval. Albany was flooded with 
special interests, their lawyers, lobbyists, 
and financial agents. The arguments put 
forward by these representatives may 
seem fantastic now but at that time the 
people who seemied fantastic to the average 
business man were those who sought to 
change the responsibility and put it .in 
accord with modern facts. The lawyers for 
the factory owners, for 
the insurance compa- 
nies and for the casualty 
companies, argued that 
if the proposed legisla- 
tion should be carried 
out, a workmen would 
intentionally lose an 
arm or leg in order to 
collect payment. This 
was not a joke. It was 
put forward with heart- 
felt conviction. Fortu- 
nately Smith had not 
only sat on the com- 
mission and filled him- 
self up with testimony, 
but he had been a work- 
man himself and had 
known workmen all his 
life. He was equipped 
in every way to prevent 
attempts to take the 
heart out of the bill by 
introducing language 
that was in legal effect 
deadly, although it wore the look of inno- 
cence. The bill passed and put New York 
State on record as believing that wear and 
tear on the human factor is a normal risk 
to the industry itself in exactly the same 
way that the wear and tear on physical 
machinery is a risk to the industry. 

This particular fight was not ended 
when the first legislation was passed. The 
interests on the other side were powerful 
and determined. They used the courts and 
upset the first bill. There has been a happy 
ending to the story, but one of its stages is 
the passage of a different bill by the Re- 
publicans when they had the majority in 
1915. It provided that direct Compensa- 
tion Commission, which was the machinery 
set up as recommended by the Factory 
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Commission. The working of Smith’s 
mind, his method of argument, and his 
style may be seen in the following extract 
from a speech against this proposal. 


And for whom are you of the majority doing 
all this? Do the manufacturers want it? Does 
the workingman ‘want it? No! Does the legis- 
lature want it? No! And if it hadn’t been for 
old King Caucus you could never have passed 
it. Does the Compensation Commission want 
it? Then what other interested party is there? 
The Casualty Company! That’s who you are 
working for. 

This Thorn Bill that provided that the em- 
ployer must make advance payments on 
awards to the injured workmen caps the 
climax. It cinches the job for the Casualty 
Companies. It gives them the final club they 
need. They can now force the direct settle- 
ment. The agent can shake the long green be- 
fore the widow or suffering laborer and tell 
them if they sign away their rights they can 
get so much but if they wait they can take 
their chance on getting something months 
hence. That carries us back to the good old 
days when we had no Compensation law. Be 
honest and repeal the whole law and stop 
faking. 

You and your Governor have ruined the 
Compensation law. You have gone the limit 
for the casualty companies. The people’s case 
is lost. 


It was not lost permanently. After many 
complications New York has a satisfactory 
Workmen’s Compensation Act to-day and 
the final chapter was written by Smith 
himself as Governor in 1919, his first year 
in office. He appointed a special Com- 
missioner who exposed the workings of the 
direct settlement clause and through this 
report Smith secured its repeal. That he is 
the one person to whom most credit for 
the protection of the Labor and Work- 
men’s Compensation Acts is due there is 
no one to deny. Organized labor has 
affirmed it. It has been again and again 
affirmed by the social workers who have 
devoted themselves to the cause. 

The Factory Commission recommended 
that night work for women be forbidden. 
It recommended that the fifty-four-hour 
week for women be accepted as a present 
basis, with a forty-eight-hour week as a 
desirable objective. It stated that women 
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and men should not be allowed to work in 
the same core room and added that the 
foundry is not a proper place for women. 
The energy shown by Smith in pushing 
legislation intended to protect women from 
the harshness of modern industry won him 
many friends among such organizations as 
the Consumer’s League and the type of 
women they represent. 

When the whole family is concerned his 
heart beats most warmly. He has never 
represented himself with more credit than 
in his famous short speech on widow’s 
pensions. For a long time a small group of 
women in New York had been working 
against the indiscriminate separation of 
families, when relief was needed, by taking 
the children to an institution, regardless 
of the character of the mother. Their idea 
was that if the mother was a fit person she 
and not some institution should be made 
the agent of the state. These women 
brought the fight into the legislature in 
1913. A commission was appointed to 
look into the subject. The result was the 
Hill-McCue Bill of 1915. It was fiercely 
fought. Smith’s speech was the decisive 
factor. It was delivered on March 24th at 
the third reading. As he sat down there 
was an outburst of cheers. He said: 


Mr. Speaker, in the recent campaign and 
in the campaign previous there was contained 
in the platforms of the two great parties a 
plank which pledged the parties to the con- 
servation of our natural resources. As I see 
this bill and as I view the policy on the part 
of the state in reference to such matters, I am 
of the opinion that this bill should read, ‘An 
act to conserve the family life of the state.” 

What happens when death takes from the 
family the provider? The widow mother goes 
to the police court or to the charity organiza- 
tion and her children are committed to an 
institution, and from the moment the judge 
signs the commitment the people of the city 
of New York are bound for their support. Let 
us see what effect that has upon the state itself. 
The mother stands in the police court. She 
witnesses the separation of herself and her 
children. They are torn away from her and 
given over to the custody of an institution, 
and nothing is left for her to do but to go out 
into the world and make her own living. What 
must be her feelings. What must be her idea 
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of the state’s policy when she sees these chil- 
dren separated from her by due process of law, 
particularly, when she must remember that 
for every one of them she went down into the 
valley of death that a new pair of eyes might 
look out upon the world. What can be the 
feelings in the hearts of the children them- 
selves separated from their mother by what 
they must learn in after years was due process 
of law, when they must in after years learn to 
know what was the state’s policy with respect 
to their unfortunate condition? 

That is the old system. That is the dark 
day we are walking away from. That is the 
period that, by this policy, we are attempting 
to forget. 

What new policy does this bill inaugurate? 
What new system does this bill inaugurate? 
The state of New York, under the provisions 
of this act, reaches out its strong arm to that 
widow and her children and says to them: 
“We recognize in you a resource to the state 
and we propose to take care of you, not as a 
matter of charity, but as a government and 
public duty.”’ What a different feeling that 
must put into the hearts of the mother and 
the children! What better citizens that policy 
must make? Why! Because it instills into that 
young heart a love, a reverence and a devotion 
for the great state of New York and its 
sovereign power. 

We are pledged to conserve the natural re- 
sources of the state. Millions of dollars of the 
taxpayer’s money, untold and uncounted 
millions, have been poured into that channel. 
We have been in a great hurry to legislate for 
the interests. We have been in a great hurry 
to conserve that which means to the state 
dollars and cents. We have been slow to legis- 
late along the direction that means thanks- 
giving to the poorest man recorded in history 
—He who was born in the stable at Bethlehem. 


How far Smith had already grasped 
some of the principles for which he is still 
fighting to-day, came out vividly in the 
important work of deciding how much of 
that natural wealth, water power, was to 
remain under the control of the public, 
and how much of it was to be segregated 
for the benefit of an enterprising few. As 
Smith, with easy mastery, exposed the 
nature of the bill called the Machold- 
Sweet Bill, introduced in 1915, that pre- 
tended to be a reorganization for the 
purpose of economy, we are made to real- 
ize that he was a conservationist before 


that word became as popularas it is to-day. 
We find a straightforward, shirt-sleeved 
attack, but at the same time an under- 
standing of the essential issues, and all the 
methods by which smooth politicians and 
the wealthy backers protect their preda- 
tory interests. The Democratic leader says: 


There is a very long history behind the fight 
for the wresting from the power men of the 
state the control of the state’s water power 
and its development for the benefit of the 
people, and if I am able to read that which is 
between the lines plus that which you attempt 
to do by the first print of your bill, I think 
I am able to discover the artful hands of the 
power interests behind this bill... . 

So generous were you with the Niagara 
P.iver that the Falls themselves were threat- 
ened with destruction, and the Federal Govern- 
ment took a hand in the regulation of the 
Niagara River; and it was predicted at the 
time the agitation was going on at the National 
Capitol that unless you were brought up with 
a round turn, in ten more years no water would 
be flowing over the precipice that makes the 
American side of the Niagara Falls. ... 

I said at the outset that I thought we were 
doing a little more than saving a few dollars, 
a little more than removing a few Democratic 
office holders. I think we are again clearing 
the way, rolling up the gates, making shining 
the path for the water power men to come 
back and grab these rights of the people. 

If we are not doing that, we are at least pre- 
venting the state from developing it under 
state ownership and control. 


Smith was successful. Amendments were 
offered to correct the evils he pointed out 
and the result of these exposures and 
amendments was that the bill did not pass. 
Thus, a few months before the Citizens’ 
Union, the New York newspapers, and the 
progressive and reform world in general, 
came over definitely to the support of 
Smith, he was taking part in one of the 
most important aspects of the present-day 
fight against privilege. 

At this period it was Murphy’s custom 
to meet with the legislative leaders and 
other advisers on Friday evenings at dinner 
at Delmonico’s. Smith often attended 
these conferences with Wagner, who was 
leader of the Senate, and Aaron J. Levy, 
Majority Leader of the Assembly. Al- 








though Smith’s regularity caused him to 
be severely criticized by such organiza- 
tions as the Citizens’ Union, it is clear 
that it was an element in his growing 
power. Murphy was-an index of the pre- 
vailing views in Tammany Hall, but his 
wish was always to come as near to the 
views of such advanced members as Smith 
and Wagner as he could. Meantime, the 
fact that Smith remained in sympathetic 
contact with the Chief and with the or- 
ganization was proving a constant educa- 
tion not only to Murphy but also to the 
party. 

The attempt to initiate direct primaries 
was too much for the temper of “‘ Big Tim” 
Sullivan. He emitted the following speech: 
“That’s the way with you fellows who call 
yourselves reformers. You want us to 
stand for everything you want. When it 
comes to giving us a hand you back up 
and begin talking about being holy.” 

The liquor interests were friendly to 
Tammany Hall and Smith stood for legis- 
lation favorable to them which Tammany 
sponsored. This, like other legislation of 
his organization, Smith accepted, but as 
he watched the liquor traffic he became 
conscious of its abuses and warned the 
leaders of this industry that if they did 
not clean house, the people would rise in 
their might to destroy them. 

It is not easy for the average mind to 
draw for itself a clear picture of the rela- 
tion we have been discussing between 
Smith and large questions of statesman- 
ship, on the one hand, and the relation 
between him and the machines, on the 
other. Both authors of this article were 
members of the Committee of One Hun- 
dred and Seven which in 1913 nominated 
John Purroy Mitchel for Mayor of New 
York City, and one of them [Mr. Hap- 
good] was chairman of that committee. 
Throughout the long sessions, those two 
were among the few who fought against 
the use of the word anti-Tammany to 
represent the purposes of the movement. 
We felt that the term was antiquated, 
conventional, and inadequate. We believed 
that no one on the committee condemned 
more definitely the practices which the 
whole nation had become accustomed to 
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associating with that word. We felt that 
it was the business of our popular move- 
ment, however, to separate the thing from 
the label. We had our way most of the 
time, but only by hard insistence. Al- 
though the committee was made up, in 
the main, of persons unusually familiar 
with city politics, many of them (Indepen- 
dents and Democrats as well as Republi- 
cans) found it easier to use the label to 
express their thoughts, rather than to 
seek more adequate language. 

We have no desire to “soft-pedal”’ the 
situation as it existed in Albany and New 
York City in these years, or to leave out 
any illustration whatever of the part 
played by Smith in the politics of his 
party. Our only task is elucidation and it 
is not an easy one, since the type of leader 
that Smith has become has never been 
seen before. Not since the rapid tides of 
immigration settled in the big cities and 
political machines grew up in a shape to 
handle these populations, has there been 
any man, except Smith, who has been a 
product of the machine and who has re- 
mained a member of it, and at the same 
time has become a leader of the most 
progressive, practical thought of the 
United States, and an expert in bringing 
such thought to efficiency and success. 

William Sulzer was not a heavyweight, 
but he shared those progressive ideas which 
happened to be conventionally popular 
with the liberals at the time he was 
Governor. When a movement was made to 
reform the New York Stock Exchange, 
Sulzer gave to it his backing in a special 
message. At this time, Smith was a mem- 
ber of the Rules Committee, which is 
always powerful and which had much to 
do with the fate of this bill. Sulzer con- 
gratulated Smith for his codperation in 
getting the measure through. He was able 
to do it only by his personal contacts. 
Among those on the committee was Jack 
Yale, the silent reactionary war-horse of 
Putnam County, of whom Smith had made 
a special friend. 

On the direct primary bill, Sulzer’s 
opinion was different. He looked upon the 
Blauvelt direct primary bill as a sham and 
he’ vetoed it, demanding a genuine meas- 
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ure. In his whole life, Smith has never 
denied responsibility for any of his acts. 
In a dinner given later on the East Side to 
Aaron J. Levy, who was leader of the 
Assembly in 1913, Smith took the respon- 
sibility for this election law. He said: “I 
framed the bill and passed it on to Mr. 
Levy, who was a member of the Judiciary 
Committee.” 

Sulzer dug into the records of some of 
the leaders whom he designated as Mur- 
phy’s boys. He charged that Wagner, 
Frawley, and Smith, as well as less pro- 
gressive Democrats, had edited out of 
the appropriations most of those asked 
for by his Committee on Inquiry on econ- 
omy and efficiency of the state govern- 
ment. It was in 1913 that the Citizens’ 
Union put into one statement the opinion 
that though Smith is executing the orders 
of the machine he “deserves credit for the 
support of desirable Home Rule Legisla- 
tion.”” However, the point is not a strong 
one, as Tammany supported Home Rule 
Legislation. 

Senator Stillwell, of the Bronx, was 
fighting for a bill to make that region an 
independent county. Murphy was sup- 
posed to be against the bill, because of a 
fear that it would weaken the power of 
his organization, which included the 
Boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx. 
Smith helped block the measure. 

When the power passed, in 1914, to the 
Republicans, William Barnes was in full 
control. The man who was chosen speaker 
of the Barnes machine was Ed Merritt. 
He was the same type as Jack Raines in 
the Senate, a shrewd trader, who in seeking 
to put through measures appealed to no 
abstract virtues or purposes, but to the 


more immediate attractions of give and 
take. Like Jack Yale, Merritt became an 
intimate friend of Smith, and when it 
came to trading with them, his superior 
outlook did not diminish his skill. 

William J. Bryan in the Baltimore Con- 
vention in 1912 made a direct and elo- 
quent attack on Murphy and the system 
which allowed such a boss to sit at the head 
of a state delegation. Bryan, at that time, 
was better able than any other delegate 
to formulate the hostility felt by the 
western and rural districts to the city 
machines. He looked on them as inventions 
of the devil principally for two reasons. 
One was their connection with the liquor 
trade and the drink habit. The other was 
what he supposed to be their proneness 
to be used as a tool of big business. On the 
second point, he had no exhaustive infor- 
mation, but he was right in believing that 
the New York delegation could be counted 
on to find itself in support of a candidate 
favored by the financial powers, at the 
same time when such a candidate was 
likely to make reasonable deals with the 
organization, rather than in support of 
such a candidate as was finally chosen by 
the convention, Woodrow Wilson. 

Some of the delegates to Baltimore 
urged Murphy to allow Smith, Democratic 
Leader of the Assembly, to make a ten- 
minute speech, putting forth what had 
been done by the Democrats the year 
before, when they controlled both houses, 
toward passing progressive measures. To 
meet the issue in this way did not appeal 
to Murphy. His strategy was to remain 
silent. There were too many things he 
could not say, even those things which 
were most to his credit. 


_ Governor Smith leaped to prominence in the state constitutional convention in 1915. 


From that time forth he took the whip in politics, and gradually became the power that 
he is to-day. The story of the constitutional convention will be told in the next issue. 











Seeing Colombia From the Air 


Where German Seaplanes Have Revolutionized a Nation’s Travel 


SAMUEL CROWTHER 


A youthful tourist will become senile trying to see Colombia by ordinary means of 
travel—but by seaplane his journeys are comfortable, safe, and not costly, as Mr. 
Crowther tells here after traveling over our South American neighbor, which, 
incidentally, sends us 90 per cent. of her exports. 


“GOING UP the Magdalena—of course, 
you are going to take the hydro? I would 
never trust myself on one of those river 
boats. You’re liable to get stuck on a bar 
for two or three weeks in the broiling sun, 
and the food always runs out. You have 
to take your own bed-linen and towels and 
a couple of gallons of water, unless you 
want to drink river water and get typhoid. 
I know a man... .” 

This was in Barranquilla, in the Re- 
public of Colombia. I had spoken to a 
friend about going to Bogota. That is what 
had started him on his speech. I had heard 
there was an air service up the river. But 
I had not heard that it was compulsory. 
Usually it is thought to be something of 
an adventure to travel by air. It is other- 
wise in Colombia. Not to travel by air is 
an evidence of poverty—of low being in 
the business and social world of the for- 
eigners. Only people whose time is of no 
value take the boats. Was it dangerous? 
I asked. Oh, no, it was explained, not at 
all, one simply had to take the usual care 
about drinking water and uncooked vege- 
tables. I had to interrupt that I knew all 
about food precautions and that what in- 
terested me was the chance of the plane 
crashing—of my being killed. That the 
plane might not be safe had not occurred 
to any one. No one, I was told, had ever 
been hurt. And further, the insurance 
companies charged less for packages car- 
ried on this line than for any other method 
of transport in the country, and the banks 
never even thought of sending articles of 
value by any other way. And so I took the 
air. 


There is a reason for this air line and also 
there are several reasons why it is not only 
the safest but the best paying in the world. 
Just because one may make a journey by 
air is no reason in itself for making it. 
The air is faster than any other mode of 
travel, but in the United States there is no 
patronage for a passenger air line, say, 
where the plane can do a five-hour journey 
by day as against a ten-hour rail trip by 
night. Of course, an emergency would 
demand the fastest means at hand, but a 
commercial project cannot be founded on 
emergency. The saving in time by air must 
be enough to pay for the additional expense 
of the trip. And that is why Colombia uses 
the plane. The savings in time are prodi- 
gious. 

Taking the air into the interior saves 
anywhere from a week to four weeks of 
the most disagreeable travel. When nature 
planned the region now Colombia, she 
must have had in mind the founding of a 
hermit kingdom. On the Pacific side the 
Andes rise sharply and then throw out 
three tall ranges. Between these ranges are 
high, rolling plateaus. On one plateau nes- 
tles Bogota, over eight thousand feet up. 
About it centers one part of the life of 
Colombia. On another, lower plateau are 
Medellin and the great coffee-growing 
sections. Beyond the third range, known as 
the Santa Marta Cordilleras, the country 
is a nearly white space on the map—open 
for any one who wants to play godfather 
to a new tribe of Indians or otherwise gain 
exploring fame. The Bogota and the 
Medellin regions hold the largest part of 
the country’s population, for, although 
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FLYING OVER THE MAGDALENA RIVER VALLEY 


This photograph taken near Giradot, air terminal for Bogota, pictures Fusagasugo Creek and the moun- 
tainous terrain characteristic of interior Colombia. The national capital is situated on a plateau at an 
elevation of 8,600 feet and more than 1,000 miles of travel from the sea coast. 
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IN THE EASTERN CORDILLERAS NEAR BUCARAMANGA 
Much of this eastern range of the Andes is high table-land, cool and healthy, and holds the bulk of 


Colombia’s estimated population of 6,617,833. Colombia is rich in minerals—gold, silver, platinum, 
copper, iron, lead, and coal are mined. 
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ROAD CONSTRUCTION IN PROGRESS 
Spain conquered this naturally rich country and ruled for 300 years until it was liberated by Spanish- 
America’s great patriot, Simon Bolivar, in the revolt of 1811-24. Much of the development of Colombia’s 
natural resources is being done by the state. It is estimated that $100,000,000 of American capital is 


invested in the country. 


they are in the tropics and quite near the 
Equator, their climates are utterly lovely. 
But getting to them is another matter. The 
mule is still the great carrier of Colombia, 
and several good-sized cities such as 
Manizales have no other way into the 
outer world. 

The route to Medellin and Bogota is by 
way of the Magdalena River. Until the 
coming of the airplane there was no other 
way. The Missouri and Mississippi rivers 
are house cats as compared with the 
Magdalena. It is a big river and in flood 
a fast river, but it flows through soft mud 
flats and never knows from one day to the 
next where it will have its channel. One 
town which was built on the river has at 
times found itself as much as ten miles 
away from the navigable stream. The only 
possible boat is modelled somewhat after 
the old Mississippi steamers with a stern 
paddle wheel and about four feet draft. 
Under the best possible conditions these 
boats can make Girardét, which is the 


river port nearest Bogota, in eight days. 
This involves two journeys about rapids 
which formerly had to be made by mule 
but which are now done by train. From 
Girardét it is now an all-day journey in by 
railroad. Until a few years ago this journey 
had to be made in part by mule and also 
two transfers to the existing railroads had 
to be made, for they were of different 
gauge and neither would change to make 
a through connection possible. 

But the river boats seldom realize their 
ideals. If the river is down they may get 
aground a few dozen times and then the 
trip may take anywhere from two weeks to 
a month or more. If the river falls rapidly, 
then transportation simply quits. If one is 
on a boat when it quits, the only thing is 
to proceed to the nearest native village 
by canoe and stay there until the river 
rises. For there is no going up except by 
the river. The only man ever to make the 
trip from the Caribbean to Bogota by land 
was Quesada, a Spanish conquistador. He 
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THE DIFFICULTIES OF ROAD BUILDING IN COLOMBIA 


Three great ranges of the Andes traverse Colombia from north to south making the expense of railway 
and road construction almost prohibitive. The time-consuming zigzags necessary to travel even a short 
distance are apparent in the above picture. 


left Santa Marta with a thousand men. 
Nine months later he reached the plateau 
where Bogota now is. But he had less than 
two hundred men left—and they were half 
dead from fevers and starvation. No one 
has attempted the trip by land since 
Quesada. 

In the United States we consider time 
only as something to be annihilated. If we 
are in a hurry, we telephone; if in some- 
what less of a hurry, we telegraph. We 
always have a quick way at hand. But in 
Colombia there are only a few telephones 
and these are local. The mountains are so 
rough that even telegraph lines have not 
been built between many important points, 
and were it not for the radio Bogota would 
be cut off from the world. But owing to 
many conditions which money and skill 
have not been forthcoming to surmount, 
even the existing telegraph and radio are 
very uncertain. Also, it has never occurred 
to the government officers in charge of 
posts and telegraphs that it is important 
when a message arrives. It does not cause 


them any worry to get a message one day 
and deliver it the next. 

For instance, the distance between Bar- 
ranquilla and Cartagena is about seventy- 
five miles. It is unusual to be able to send 
a wire and get a reply the same day. If 
you want to get there in person you have 
a choice of several ways. You can go by 
sea, provided you catch a ship, but you are 
sure of a ship only once a week—and you 
cannot be sure of getting back for another 
week. You can make it by motor car in 
five or six hours over one of the roughest 
roads in the world. During the rainy season 
the road is not passable at all. Or you can 
go by air in fifty minutes. But the plane 
does not go every day and so men who are 
in a hurry frequently pay one hundred and 
fifty dollars for a special plane. 

That is using the plane in a small way. 
The big way is up the Magdalena. The 
service was organized by a German com- 
pany in 1920, but only a few test flights 
were made that year. The next year the 
company offered a trial service through 
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five months and in 1922 began the regular 
service, and so popular has it now become 
that men whointend going to Bogota, cable 
for places several weeks before they leave 
New York or London. I had to abandon 
one trip because I could not get a return 
passage for three weeks. 

Having a place on a plane open is, how- 
ever, not the same as getting it. For one 
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invariably comes apart and has to be held 
together with cord. But even then a man 
can take precious little. That is where 
having one’s wife along is handy. Men’s 
clothing is heavy, while a woman’s now- 
adays weighs nothing at all. If you see a 
well-dressed man up the river you can 
know that his wife is along and that he is 
wearing part of her allowance! 




















© Scadta 


AIR PORT AND SHOPS AT BARRANQUILLA 


It is 930 miles up the Magdalena River from Barranquilla to Giradét and thence a day’s railway journey 
to Bogota. The boat trip, involving two railway journeys around rapids, is sometimes made in eight days 
but more often requires from two weeks to a month. By airplane one may make Girad6t in a day and 


thence by rail reach the capital in an additional day. 


travels by weight. The standard weight 
for a passenger is 165 pounds, with an 
allowance of 17 pounds of free baggage. 
Each plane has a specified pay load of 
passengers and mail, and not a pound be- 
yond that load is ever taken. I happen to 
weigh well over two hundred pounds and 
I regretted it exceedingly, for the charge 
over the standard is one and a half dollars 
a pound—which is high for beef. But the 
man who came after me also weighed more 
than two hundred and he could not get 
passage at all, for, although our plane had 
an extra seat, it was open only for a feather 
weight — and none showed up. The 
thwarted two-hundred-pounder went about 
town for several days growling about my 
weight. 

On the baggage allowance a bachelor 
is up against it. An ordinary suitcase will 
weigh from eight to ten pounds, so there is 
nothing to do but buy a straw case, which 


The Scadta motor bus calls for one at 
four in the morning. The full name of the 
company is Sociedad Colombo Alemana 
De Transportes Aeros, but this neat 
Spanish name has been boiled down to 
Scadta. On the way out we picked up the 
pilot, a natty young German in khaki 
shorts and a sun helmet. All the pilots are 
war aces, but are chosen not because they 
can do stunts but because they know 
enough about stunts not to do them. At 
the hangar the plane was standing ready. 
The pilot talked with his mechanic, who 
had been down hours before, and then 
the workers rolled the plane into the water 
and took the little wheels off the pontoons. 
We had another weighing for the benefit 
of the pilot. A plane is in absolute charge 
of the pilot—just as a ship is in charge of 
its captain—and the load he will take, 
considering the weather, is within his 
discretion. He is not bound to take the 
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maximum load. This 
was a Six-passenger all- 
metal monoplane. 

We climbed into the 
very comfortable cabin 
fitted with arm chairs 
and in a few moments 
were taxi-ing down the 
river. The engines have 
self-starters. Then we 
turned, the engine 
hummed a bit harder, 








and we were in the air. 
Most of ue time we 
flew low, so low that it 
was possible to see the 
alligators on the banks; 
at no time were we 
more than two thousand feet up, and the 
speed was around eighty miles an hour. 
Always we followed the river through its 
windings. That is one of the points in- 
sisted on by the management and also one 
of the hardest to enforce, for it is natural 
for the pilots to take short cuts over land. 
But they never do take the cuts. They are 
always over the river ready to come down 
if anything out of the or- 


COLOMBIA’S MAIN MEANS OF TRANSPORT 


The horse and burro will always play an important réle in a mountainous 
country but German seaplanes have revolutionized Colombia’s notions 
of travel over certain routes. They also provide an interesting example 
of successful pioneering in commercial aviation, the service being without 
subsidy or political entanglements. 


culty of the passengers was in keeping a- 
wake. Keeping awake is one of the troubles 
of air travel, anyway. We came down 
twice for gasoline, which was taken aboard 
in tins, and around noon landed at Puerto 
Berrio, which is the station for the train 
for Medellin and also the spot for luncheon. 
We had made a week’s boat trip ina morn- 
ing. Had we continued to Girardét, which 
is the place to take the 





dinary happens. Nothing 
did happen. 

We came down easily at 
Calamar to take on two 
passengers—the pilot sim- 
ply turned about, slid 
down to the water, and 
ran up to the shore as 
though he had a launch in- 
stead of a plane. The me- 
chanic got out on a pon- 
toon, threw a rope to a 
boy ashore, and we moored 
exactly as though we had 
been a boat. In starting 
again, the mechanic 
pushed off, started the 
engine with a turn or two 
of the crank, and was back 
in his seat before the pilot 
had made speed enough 
to ascend. 

In the air the plane was 
So steady as to seem mo- 
tionless and the only diffi- 





carrier. 





SLOW BUT CERTAIN 


The horse and the mule are still 
Colombia’s most important means 
of transport for passengers while 
the burro is the principal cargo 


train for Bogota, we 
should have reached there 
in the late afternoon and 
Bogota the next day—that 
is, in two days we should 
have made a trip which 
would otherwise have 
taken anywhere from ten 
days to a month or more. 

This company uses the 
all-metal Junker sea plane 
with a capacity of 650 
pounds pay load, exclu- 
sive of the crew and 185 
horsepower engines. Our 
plane was of a large type 
and the intention is to go 
into the ten-passenger 
plane of the Dornier Wal 
type with two engines ar- 
ranged in a line instead of 
side by side, so that one 
may be shut off and either 
can be used in an emer- 
gency. The officers believe 
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that this setting is not only cheaper but 
more useful than is the three-engine ar- 
rangement. The principal business of the 
company is mail rather than passengers 
and they have the privilege of using their 
own stamps and making their own mail 
deliveries, although all letters and packages 
must in addition carry the regular postage. 

Banks and business men use the air 
service exclusively, and during last year 
the company planes carried more than two 
million dollars in specie. For 1926 the 
planes made more than three hundred 
thousand miles, carrying nearly two hun- 
dred thousand metric tons, and in the five 
years of active flying have never had an 
accident or lost a parcel. This is the result 
in part of the close supervision and in- 
spection of the planes—the engines are 
taken out and rebuilt every hundred hours 
—and in part of the fact that the ma- 
chines are always over water and can make 
a forced landing without difficulty. The 
cost of the service would be prohibitive 
if landing fields had to be maintained. 

The company has no subsidy or other 
assistance from the government, but it 
earns money. It calculates that of each 
dollar gross it spends 62 cts. for operating 
expenses, 30 cts. for depreciation, and 8 
cts. for surplus and dividends. It has 
a capital of $200,000, and the dividends 
have steadily risen from 3 per cent. until 
they are now 1o per cent—and this after 
fully caring for depreciation and the build- 
ing up of a reserve. 

The fares are high, or seem high. It costs 
$200 for the trip to Girarddt, and this is 
for 165 pounds of man and 17 pounds of 
baggage. There is a ro per cent. discount 
for a round trip. The post charge is 30 cts. 
an ounce. But actually the fare is low con- 
sidering the time of all other services. 

The air line is interesting in itself as a 
bit of successful pioneering in commercial 
aviation, for it stands wholly on its own 
feet without subsidies or political entangle- 
ments. But it is a deal more interesting in 
its effect. It has dramatically awakened a 
country almost inconceivably without 
transportation to a gnawing hunger after 
some swift and easy method of getting 
from place to place. In a general way the 


more educated people have always known 
that going about their country was not 
easy. I say “in a general way,” because 
their feeling was quite impersonal. A 
few wealthy people had taken the grand 
tour to the United States or to Europe, but 
many of those who went away never came 
back, while those who did come back re- 
garded their travels as ended. 

The well-to-do citizen will rarely have 
journeyed more than fifty miles from where 
he was born, and the peon, unless he be a 
muleteer, will seldom have gone so far. 
If you will look at the map of Colombia, 
you will discover that it has several rail- 
ways, but if you look somewhat more 
closely you will discover the astonishing 
fact that none of them goes anywhere. 
The country has probably enough railway 
to lay a track from the interior to the 
Caribbean if all the lines were placed end 
to end. But they are not end to end. The 
republic is divided into departments which 
are in a way of being states, and indeed the 
official title was once the “United States 
of Colombia.” Years ago, probably because 
of European influence and also because 
of the patent political pickings, public 
ownership was adopted as a policy. Some 
English financiers built short stretches of 
railroad before the policy became firmly 
rooted, but since then all the railroads 
have been built by the separate states. 
Now a railroad may be a link in a system 
of transportation or again it may just be a 
railroad—profitable for the builders and 
profitable for the operators so long as the 
public foots the bill. These governmental 
departments are very jealous of one an- 
other, and thus, while nearly all have built 
railroads, they have been laid out primar- 
ily from one politician’s back yard to an- 
other politician’s front yard and only inci- 
dentally to carry goods or passengers. Not 
one of these roads crosses a departmental 
boundary line and for all practical pur- 
poses most of them might as well not exist. 

They are at the best only supplemental 
to the mule—a lift on the way. Every 
train carries one or two mule cars and a 
prospective passenger rides to the station 
on his mule, buys one ticket for the beast 
and another for himself, and when he has 
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BRIDGING A TREACHEROUS MOUNTAIN STREAM 


Colombia’s forests are extensive and mahogany, cedar, and dyewood are exported. The country also 
possesses the world’s great emerald mines, the finest mines being owned by the state. Colombia’s chief 
exports are copper, hides, bananas, rubber, precious metals, and Panama hats. 


reached his station alights with his mule 
and strikes off into the country. The saddle 
bag holds the country’s luggage and 
the horse and the mule are still the main 
means of transport for passengers, while 
the burro is the cargo carrier. Thus, a land 
which is naturally one of the richest 
in the world has until recently remained 
one of the poorest. 

Colombia is as big as California, Oregon, 
Washington, and Montana combined. It 
has six and a half million people and it has 
a national government that has not had 
a revolution for a quarter of a century. 
But the people of the uplands know the 
people of the lowlands about as well as the 
Patagonians know the Esquimos. Were it 
to any one’s great interest, the republic 
could as easily as not be split up into sev- 
eral smaller republics and each of these re- 
publics could satisfactorily prove that 
ethnologically and historically it was en- 
titled to independence. Panama, it will be 
remembered, was until quite recently a 
part of Colombia, but now the Pana- 


manians can trace their right to independ- 
ence back to Adam. 

The interior of Colombia is wholly un- 
like the Caribbean coast—unlike in people, 
in climate, in everything. The Spaniards 
had an idea that a white man could not 
live in the tropical lowlands. It is the Eng- 
lish who have demonstrated that a white 
man who takes care of himself can live any- 
where. The Spanish settlements on the 
Caribbean were there only because ships 
could not go inland. They founded Santa 
Marta but chiefly concentrated on Car- 
tagena, which they walled and fortified as 
the treasure chest of South America. It 
was here that they assembled gold and 
silver for shipment to Spain. The mines 
were far up in the interior and they made 
their chief city at Bogota. Somewhat later 
Medellin sprang up. These cities are very 
near the Equator but they are cold at 
night. They never have frost and they are 
hot enough for bananas and plantains to 
grow, orchids may be had for the picking, 
although foreigners are charged an out- 
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rageous price equivalent to half a dollar a 
dozen. They are in the tropics, but no 
one wears a linen suit in these uplands and 
often one dines in an overcoat and sleeps 
under blankets. 

In these uplands are proved deposits of 
coal and of iron, as well as other metals, 
including enough gold and silver to make 
their working profitable. But the big prod- 
uct is coffee, which will grow in altitudes 
up to about four thousand feet. It is a mild 
coffee and nearly every pound of it comes 
to the United States, where it is blended 
with Brazilian for our table mixtures. 
Americans like blended coffees. Inciden- 
tally, the whole economic life of Colombia 
depends upon the United States, for we 
take about 90 per cent. of all its exports. 

Until some years ago, the uplanders took 
for granted that the wealth of the country 
was in their mountains and that the broad 
plains of the Magdalena, flat, smoking hot, 
and full of malaria, were useless—although 
good enough for the mixed races that lived 
on them. But American companies have 
been opening their eyes. At Santa Marta 
the United Fruit Company acquired the 
majority of the stock of a run-down Eng- 
lish-built railroad and planted bananas 
through the area it served. They built a 
pier and stood ready at their rail connec- 
tions to buy all the bananas that any one 
could raise. They established their camps 
and farms and hospitals, and the inhabi- 
tants who would work awoke to discover 
that there was more to bananas than to 
coffee—and no trouble about the market 
failing. It was found that good banana 
land would yield its owner a profit of 
around three hundred dollars an acre, 
while with drainage and more intensive 
cultivation this might be increased by a 
quarter. And within fifteen years the valley 
behind Santa Marta has grown rich men 
as well as bananas. Ordinary laborers will 
earn $75 a month and skilled workers will 
earn as much as $10 a day. On the docks 
the belt conveyors have so raised the price 
of labor that it is not uncommon for the 
stevedores to earn $90 a week. Bananas 
had always been grown in the region. That 
they would grow was no new discovery. 

Right in the midst of the plantation is 


an example of colonization represented by 
the gaunt facade of what was once a big 
house. This is the monument of a French 
company that came over some twenty 
years ago to grow bananas. At the end of 
four years the officers had built themselves 
the chateau and had installed a very fine 
assortment of wines. Then they began to 
give some thought to clearing the land and 
planting bananas. But unfortunately the 
money of the shareholders had run out— 
and that was the end of the adventure. 
The French had fine banana land. Most of 
the land in the region is good, but not un- 
til American organization took hold did the 
product of the land amount to anything. 

It is likewise with oil. Up the Magdalena 
at Barranca is a town built by the Tropical 
Oil Company. It is a modern town now— 
most of it made to order by the oil com- 
pany. It has a refinery which supplies 
Colombia with oil. Some miles behind it 
are the oil wells. They are deep wells and 
the production is expensive. The mere fact 
that oil exists in these fields would not be 
important except to a company possessed 
of great financial and engineering re- 
sources. A wildcatter with a string of hand 
tools would have burned up with fever 
long before he ever got out a barrel of oil. 
And with the oil out he would have been 
nowhere, for these fields are separated from 
the possible users of oil by hundreds of 
miles of swamp and river. But the Amer- 
ican company promptly laid a pipe line 
from the fields all the way down to the 
coast at Cartagena and now the tankers 
are taking away from that port more actual 
value in each month than the Spaniards 
ever took in gold. 

Neither of these companies, it will be 
noted, struck bonanzas. What they did 
could have been done by any one with the 
same sort of brains and nioney. They made 
their bonanzas and in the making dis- 
tributed and are daily distributing great 
sums of money in wages and other pay- 
ments. In a very literal way they make 
something out of nothing—two blades of 
grass to grow, and so on. 

And while they have been doing this, the 
burros, just as of old, have toiled over the 
mountains and through the valleys bearing 
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IN CONSTANT DANGER OF LANDSLIDES 


Roads built along many of the steep mountain slopes have only a precarious foothold and are constantly 
endangered by slides. The enormous cost of maintaining roads keeps the nation throttled down to the 
tempo of burro transport. Note the homes perched on the mountain side. 


the coffee to the river, whence the boats 
in their own good season would take it to 
the sea. The people are beginning to see 
that one of the reasons why the American 
companies earn so much money is that 
they waste so little in transport. And 
above them sail the airplanes at an incredi- 
ble speed—showing the impossible being 
done. Now the motor car has come and 
also the motor truck. A one-ton truck 
carries as much as does a train of ten 
burros, and it can go night and day. 

The people of the mountains know that 
corn is very cheap in the valley of the Mag- 
dalena, but it is so expensive by the time it 
reaches them that they cannot buy it and 
so on their steep hills they must raise their 
own food instead of the coffee that would 
bring money. Corn that sells for $2 a bushel 
in the valley sells for $10 in Medellin and 
for more than that in Bogota. Only the rich 
can afford to buy anything which is not 
made locally. A 1o ct. tin of American 
foodstuff sells for a dollar and a half in 
Manizales. And so on and so on. At least 


one half of the energy of the country goes 
to waste in hauling goods. 

Trace the course of a bit of machinery 
imported from abroad for Medellin. It is 
unloaded at Puerto Colombia on the Carib- 
bean and put on a narrow gauge railway 
to Barranquilla. Then it is lugged and 
pulled to a river boat—if a captain can be 
bribed to take it. After some weeks on the 
boat it is hauled off again at Puerto Berrio 
up the river and put on another narrow 
gauge for some thirty miles. Then it is 
unloaded and carried across a mountain on 
a motor truck and loaded on another train. 
If the machine is destined for beyond 
Medellin, then there may be another motor 
truck ride, but more than likely it will 
have to be taken apart into such weights 
and sizes as can be packed on the burros. 

This all presupposes that some one has 
stayed with the machine through every 
moment and has succeeded in getting it all 
through at once, and also that the river 
boat does not run aground and jettison 
part of the cargo. An iron bridge has been 
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on its way from Barranquilla to Girardét 
for three years. A representative of an 
American locomotive company who left 
Barranquilla for Bogota saying that he had 
a shipment of engines started up the river, 
was discovered on the Pacific Coast three 
months later still hunting for parts. 
Formerly this did not count. For to- 
morrow would be another day and next 
year would be another year. But gradually 
and only by example has come the awaken- 
ing to the fact that fast and sure transport 
has a deeper meaning. And now the coun- 
try is after transport by rail, by river, and 
by motor road. Three years ago there were 
only 2,500 motor vehicles in the country, 
but now there are nearly 8,ooo—and that 
with hardly a road which can be called one. 
The only way to get these improvements 
is with American money. Our bankers have 
not lent much to Colombia. Our largest 
investments are in the fruit company and 
the oil company, which represent about a 
hundred millions, and we have scattered 
companies representing perhaps ten million 
dollars more. All of this is money under 
American management—productive in- 
dustry paying wages and earning profits. 
Some years ago the United States paid 
Colombia on account of the Panama route 
twenty-five million dollars in installments 
of five millions a year, with some limita- 
tions on the use but without any direct con- 
trol of its application. Most of this money 
got wasted, or, to put it another way, the 
country did not get its money’s worth. 
That was rather a lesson and our bankers 
have lent only some forty million dollars, 
in long time loans of which the largest 
sum—nine million dollars—is going into 
the building of railways in Antioquia, 
which department is distinguished by 
having an exceedingly careful, business- 
like government that never borrows more 
than it needs and sees that it gets value. 
This money is being well spent with an 
American engineering firm which is taking 
the railway through the mountains, with 
another American firm that is starting a 
long motor road to connect the plateau 
with the sea, and with a Canadian firm 
which is building a great tunnel. Other 
departments have smaller loans which are 


largely being spent under supervision, 
while several of the cities have borrowed 
for improvements and their loans are either 
being supervised or have been taken direct- 
ly to meet the bills of the American con- 
tractors and are being floated only as the 
payments become due. 

The American engineer is a familiar 
sight in Colombia to-day—nine out of 
every ten Americans one meets are engin- 
eers. They are everywhere. But the 
hitch is that Colombia also turns out annu- 
ally a great number of engineers—the 
other Latin American countries run to 
doctors and lawyers, but Colombia goes in 
for engineers. Most of these are from the 
national universities and with no practical 
experience. When an American boy gets a 
degree from an engineering school, he holds 
himself lucky if it will gain him the chance 
to become a workman and start in a prac- 
tical way, but when a Colombian graduates 
he is through learning—that is, most of 
them are. And since all the services are 
owned by the public, his only chance for a 
job is with the government. That makes 
him a politician at once and he resents 
the American engineer—which is the rub. 

The cautious American banker will not 
lend money unless for a productive public 
enterprise and he has to have his own 
engineers and representatives supervise 
the spending, else the enterprise will never 
get finished. It is not so much a question 
of speculation as of technicalities. The re- 
public lately asked for twenty-five million 
dollars as the first part of a sixty million 
dollar loan for a national transportation 
system, and after considerable negotiations 
the loan has been made. Of this, ten 
million dollars retires a short term loan so 
only fifteen millions is new money. This is 
in addition to the sums mentioned above. 

But eventually the economic borders of 
the United States will include Colombia, 
for we buy nearly all its goods and sell 
most of what it buys, and above all it is 
American ideas that the people want and 
eventually will have. And thus shortly one 
of our neighbors is going to become rather 
rich. For one of the fine things about 
American business and banking is that 
every one is the better off for their coming. 
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Why Labor Deserts the Church 


An Article on Modern Tendenctes in Religion 


CHARLES STELZLE 


Mr. Stelzle 1s an ordained Presbyterian clergyman, who was originally a machin- 
ist. He organized and for ten years was superintendent of the Presbyterian 
Department of Church and Labor, during which time he founded the Labor 
Temple in New York City. For twenty years he has been close to the labor move- 
ment in this country and abroad. Therefore, he is an authority, and in this 
article and others to follow he expresses his own opinions, based upon long ex- 
perience. His article entitled, “Is the Church Slipping—and Why?” in our 


September issue, attracted wide attention. 


THE CHURCHES of America are rich. 
It is probable that the value of all church 
property in the United States is something 
like $4,000,000,000, which is approximately 
I per cent. of the total estimated wealth 
of the country. At one time religion was 
the special possession of the lowly and the 
poor. In modern times it has come in- 
creasingly under the influence of the suc- 
cessful classes—those who are content 
with things as they are, those who are 
opposed to any kind of a change in our 
social and economic conditions because 


such a change might compel them to read- 
just their methods of living. To them the 
dominating note in the church should be 
one of optimism. They do not wish to be 
“scolded.” They reflect the spirit of the 
times in America. 

It is this smug, self-satisfied: attitude 
that is the real menace to the church to- 
day. “No longer can the church say with 
Peter: ‘Silver and gold have I none,’”’ re- 
marked a great leader of the past. “ Neither 
can it say with Peter: ‘Take up thy bed 
and walk’,” replied his companion. There 
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is no doubt that the service of the church 
in behalf of humanity is more extensive 
than it has ever been. It spends more 
money for uplift movements and causes. 
But, according to the statistics in a previ- 
ous article, which were based upon the 
admission of the leaders of the great 
denominations themselves, the church, as 
such, is making comparatively little head- 
way. 

About twenty years ago the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, at its quadrennial meeting, 
adopted a social creed for the churches 
that has become historic. It was a docu- 
ment written by outstanding men and it 
honestly faced the significant social con- 
ditions of the times. It gave the church a 
program. Great credit belongs to Dr. Frank 
Mason North of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, who was the chairman of the 
Federal Council Social Service Commission 
at that time, later becoming president of 
the Federal Council, and to Dr. Charles 
S. Macfarland, who has since been its 
general secretary. Following this action 
most of the leading denominations adopted 
similar documents, but in the majority of 
cases this was the last that was heard of 
them. When they have been challenged 
regarding their failure to function with 
reference to fundamental social inequali- 
ties and conditions, the denominational 
leaders have replied that the Federal 
Council of Churches was acting in their 
behalf and that it was not necessary for 
them, as denominations, to take an active 
part in making their social creeds effec- 
tive. However, it frequently happened, 
when it suited the convenience of the 
denominational bodies, that they declared 
that the Federal Council did not actually 
speak for them. 

The total result of this has been that the 
remarkable social creed, which has been 
so widely exploited, means very little in 
the actual program of the church to-day. 
Here and there a zealous soul occasionally 
galvanizes into action—at least to the 
point of adopting a resolution of sympathy 
—an ecclesiastical body of which he may 
be a member or an officer, but the total 
sum of the effectiveness of the church in a 


particular social or economic controversy 
is rather against the church than for it. 
This is due not so much to the fact that 
the great body of the church is opposed to 
justice and fair dealing, as to the fact, al- 
ready stated, that great denominational 
organizations are practically controlled by 
the well-to-do, the comfortable, and those 
who do not wish to be disturbed. Many 
years ago Mr. Gladstone said: “T painfully 
reflect that in almost every great political 
controversy of the last fifty years, the 
leisure classes, the educated classes, the 
wealthy classes, the titled classes have 
been in the wrong.” 

Some months ago Professor William 
Lyon Phelps of Yale University said in a 
sermon: 


Every empire that has perished has perished 
because this so-called upper class, instead of 
setting a good example, set a bad example. 
Every revolution—for example, the French 
Revolution and the Russian Revolution—has 
come to pass, not because of the strength of 
the agitators and street orators, but because 
the aristocracy was blind to its responsibility. 

There is no responsibility greater than that 
which falls upon the rich, the socially aristo- 
cratic, and the educated. They enjoy remark- 
able advantages; if with all these gifts and 
talents and influences they live selfish, trivial, 
or base lives, they commit the unpardonable 
sin. 


Several of the great denominations 
that had forward-looking programs in 
behalf of industrial workers have dis- 
continued these activities. Twenty years 
ago a sincere attempt was made by some 
of them to get at the facts regarding the 
problems of the workingman. In this con- 
nection, a plan of sending fraternal dele- 
gates from ministers’ associations to cen- 
tral labor unions was inaugurated, in 
order that these men might, without obli- 
gation or commitment of any sort, listen 
to the discussions of the problems which 
faced the workingmen in their own com- 
munities. Invariably they were called upon, 
representing their “locals,” some time in 
the meeting, to make a speech, and there 
is no doubt that the result of this effort 
established a more cordial relationship 
between organized workingmen and the 
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church. This plan was at one time in 
operation in more than one hundred and 
fifty cities. To-day practically no such 
delegates are present at meetings of labor 
unions. 

A press service for approximately three 
hundred labor papers of the United States 
had been maintained for nearly ten years, 
through which workingmen became ac- 
quainted with the real 
attitude of the church 
toward labor. This was 
also given up. Great 
mass meetings of work- 
ingmen conducted on 
Sunday afternoons in 
industrial centers, the 
attendances frequently 
reaching 15,000 men, 
were held under the 
auspices of national de- 
nominational “Church 
and Labor Depart- 
ments.” To-day it rarely 
happens that even a 
few hundred such men 
gather together for the 
discussion of mutual 
problems. 





were executed either by individual denom- 
inations or by local churches. It is utterly 
impossible for the Federal Council, which 
includes practically all of the Protestant 
denominations in the United States, to 
do more than get the facts and submit 
programs. This it has done exceedingly 
well, considering all the handicaps under 
which of necessity it labors. 

What percentage of 
the workingmen of 
America are regular at- 
tendants of churches 
nobody really knows. 
Conditions vary greatly 
in different communi- 
ties and in different 
parts of the country, 
and it would be futile 
to attempt to give any 
figures upon this sub- 
ject. It, would not be 
too much to say, how- 
ever, that on the whole 
the workingmen of this 
country are not par- 
ticularly interested in 
the church. It is true 
that they are not so 





That the working- 
man might know more 
about the church 
and its message of 
religion, shop meeting 
campaigns were inau- 
gurated, and in one denomination, during 
a period of sixty days, 500 ministers were 
enlisted in six different cities. Four hundred 
shops were entered at the noon hour, 1,000 
different meetings were held, and some- 
thing like 300,000 workingmen were ad- 
dressed. The church in an organized way 
seems to have lost interest in this method 
of presentation. 

The Federal Council of Churches has 
made several noteworthy investigations 
of economic conditions and has given its 
findings publicity, but it is a question as 
to how far these reports have filtered down 
to the average workingman, so that he 
can know what the church is trying to do 
in his behalf, and furthermore, these re- 
ports could be made effective only as they 


enterprises. 


DR. CHARLES STELZLE 


The author of this series of articles on 
church problems in the United States is 
a pioneer in social and industrial welfare 
His opinions are soundly 
based on observation and experience. 


bitter against the 
church as they once 
were—they have be- 
come indifferent, which 
is probably worse. For- 
merly the labor press, 
particularly the radical element, regularly 
pilloried the church. To-day one scarcely 
reads a harsh criticism of the church in the 
average labor paper, but it is not apparent 
that workingmen are attending the church 
any more than they did before. 

A rather extensive study of the attitude 
of workingmen toward the church indi- 
cates that they are alienated because they 
do not believe in its sincerity. They are 
suspicious of every movement which bears 
the label of the church, as they have a 
conviction that back of it is the employer, 
who, they say, “runs the church,” and 
who dictates its policies—and they do 
not expect any sincere expression of in- 
terest from him. This attitude is simply 
carried over from the workingman’s eco- 
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nomic relationships with the employer. It 
is a well-known fact that he mistrusts any 
kind of a proposal that comes from the 
“office,”’ and he is naturally exceedingly 
chary of anything which comes from the 
same source and which has to do with his 
spiritual welfare. 

The workingman is further alienated 
from the church because he believes that it 
lacks the spirit of democracy. Practically 
every other organization with which he is 
identified is conducted upon a democratic 
basis—his labor union, his lodge, his club, 
and even in the old-time saloon, where a 
single 5 ct. piece placed upon the bar put 
him on an equality with every other man in 
the place without any apology. The lack 
of democracy in the church is only too 
obvious in the larger ecclesiastical bodies, 
which, assuming to be representative of 
the whole church membership, are never- 
theless constituted mainly of men who can 
afford to “lose time” going to religious 
conventions and conferences. There are 
actually very few bona fide artisans and 
laborers in such assemblies. And the legis- 
lation which is adopted by these bodies 
usually has the stamp or earmarks of the 
bourgeois class. It is utterly impossibie, 
for example, to make such a body under- 
stand terms like “socialism” and “an- 
archism.” These invariably imply radical- 
ism and lawlessness of the worst kind, 
which must be stamped out at whatever 
cost in order to preserve a “too per cent. 
Americanism.” This attitude toward 
philosophies that are perfectly obvious 
to the average, thinking workingman is 
carried down to the individual church and 
oftentimes to the individual minister. 
And the workingman, listening to addresses 
on these subjects, even though he himself 
may be neither a socialist nor an anarchist, 
becomes disgusted with the lack of under- 
standing on the part of those who presume 
to lead him in spiritual matters. He argues 
that such gross ignorance regarding ques- 
tions the bases of which are easily ascer- 
tainable, disqualifies church leaders in 
directing him in that which has to do with 
his deepest personal experiences. 

The workingman is further estranged 
from the church because to him there is 


more real passion in the social program of 
the organization with which he may be 
identified than there is in the religious 
message which he hears from the pulpit. 
Neither has the workingman any concern 
about the glorious traditions of the church 
—the things that it accomplished in ages 
past—and with which the church of the 
present age has had absolutely nothing 
whatever to do. He is far more concerned 
about the program of the church as he 
knows it. 

It is often assumed that in order to reach 
the workingman it is necessary for the 
preacher to “talk down” to his level. This 
is a fatal mistake. Actually, the level of 
intelligence that one finds in the average 
labor group is usually above that which 
one finds in the average church. Librarians 
throughout the country are testifying to 
the fact that if present tendencies continue, 
workingmen will be the only educated 
class in America, judging by the kind of 
books they are reading. Open forum meet- 
ings, no matter who may conduct them, 
or in what city, are attended for the most 
part by the workers. 

And yet, the average workingman is 
naturally religious, even though he may 
not use the terminology of the church. 
He responds more readily to the religious 
appeal than does any other group. He is 
more orthodox than is the average Amer- 
ican preacher. He is extremely conservative 
in his religious convictions. It is a known 
fact that so-called liberal churches very 
rarely attract the artisan. It is the old- 
fashioned, orthodox, often hide-bound, 
gospel which wins him. We need simply 
analyze the congregations in any city of 
America in order to demonstrate this. The 
average workingman will promptly resent 
the statement that he does not believe in 
Jesus. He will admit that there is a great, 
wide gulf between the workingman and 
the church, but he will always express 
loyalty to Christ. 

In a great industrial city I was escorted 
through a building erected at a cost of 
many hundreds of thousands of dollars 
by the workingmen of that town. The 
rooms were crowded. Finally we came to an 
assembly hall, which was deserted because 








of the lateness of the hour, and the guide 
halted me directly in front of a red curtain 
which hung from one corner of the room. 
Pulling a cord, he parted the curtain in 
the center and there, frescoed against the 
wall, we saw a heroic picture of Jesus. 

“Why do you have this picture of Jesus 
here?” I asked the guide. “Are many of 
your people church members?” 

“No,” he replied, “I do not know of 
any who go to church, but we believe that 
Jesus was the first great friend of the work- 
ingman. Jesus we honor, but for the 
churches who call themselves by his name, 
we have very little respect.” 

This picture, which was extremely 
crude, was painted by one of the members 
of the organization that owned this work- 
ingman’s “people’s palace.” 

Closely allied to the question of the 
attitude of the workingman toward the 
church is that of the immigrant population, 
most of whom are, of course, workingmen, 
although the church has placed them in a 
class separate and apart, and organized 
special departments and missions for their 
benefit. What progress is the church mak- 
_ ing in reaching this particular group? 

It has been the boast of the church from 
the very beginning that the gospel is 
“The power of God unto salvation to 
every one’—to use an exact scriptural 
quotation. But by its action it has con- 
fessed that this gospel is effective for the 
foreigner only when it is exported to so- 
called heathen lands, and that it is not 
effective in a so-called Christian country. 
This is proved by the fact that when the 
foreigners move in, the churches move out, 
with the result that in the great, congested 
areas of our American cities, Protestant 
churches have departed by the score, 
leaving with scarcely any spiritual or 
social opportunities the great mass of peo- 
ple crowding the tenements. At best, they 
have furnished these foreign-speaking 
peoples—who, in the old country, had 
worshipped in the greatest cathedrals that 
the world has ever known—cheap, poor, 
often dirty halls as the scenes of religious 
instruction and inspiration. It is not to be 
wondered at that the work carried on 
among foreigners by great denomina- 
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NEW YORK CITY'S “LABOR TEMPLE” 


To provide a place where the laboring class might 
meet for open forum discussions of their social, 
economic, and religious problems was the motive 
inspiring this temple, founded by Dr. Charles 
Stelzle. A large part of the building is devoted to 
class rooms, club rooms, and an auditorium. This 
new structure was completed in 1925 and is con- 
trolled by the Church Extension Committee of 
the New York Presbytery. 


tional bodies has met with so little success, 
even though most of the immigrants who 
arrive in this country come from lands 
where the religious spirit was strongly de- 
veloped. 

When I was in charge of a great, na- 
tional, denominational organization in 
behalf of immigrants, a committee repre- 
senting a considerable number of Greek 
Catholics on the East Side of New York 
requested the use of one of the mission 
churches for a service which would be 
held at a time that would not interfere 
with the regular meetings of the mission. 
This particular group was strongly inclined 
toward Protestantism, although it had 
not completely broken from the Greek 
Orthodox Church. In all the essentials, 
however, it was evangelical in its convic- 
tions. With this service it carried part of 
the beautiful Greek Catholic liturgy, which 
impartial critics declared was not only un- 
objectionable, but was most inspiring to 
Catholic and Protestant alike. However, 
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a storm of protest was raised by extreme 
conservatives, with the result that the 
entire enterprise was abandoned. 

Probably one of the reasons why the 
church as a whole has made so small an 
impression upon the immigrants has been 
because of the attitude of patronage and 
paternalism that has been exhibited in 
dealing with them. They have been frankly 
told that they were “problems’”—and 
this is not conducive to friendliness and 
the development of a sympathetic spirit. 

Furthermore, the East Side of New 
York, for example, which is typical of the 
situation among immigrants in this entire 
country, has for several generations been 
synonymous with depravity. Newpapers 
have printed big headlines about the 
criminals and degenerates who were sup- 
posed to make the East Side their rendez- 
vous. Blood-curdling stories have been 
written about subterranean cellars and 
dark passageways in which fearful crimes 
were committed. Gullible travelers from 
the Middle West grip their seats in happy 
ecstasy as they are megaphoned through 
the slums of America’s greatest city, antici- 
pating the thrills that they will give their 
friends and neighbors when they get back 
home, telling them how they barely es- 
caped with their lives. If they but knew 
it, they were taken through the safest 
section of the city. The “lair” of the East 
Side gunmen and the white-slave trafficker, 
about which the lecturer of the “rubber 
neck”’ wagon says so much, actually exists 
merely in his imagination. We are just get- 
ting past the period when “slumming” was 
the popular thing to do, even among mission 
workers, who escorted their friends through 
the tenement districts to show them the 
need for the “gospel.” 

The densely populated tenements of 
New York have stood impregnable to the 
assaults of the puny mission enterprises 
organized by the Protestant churches of 
that city. A generation ago there were 
great Mission Sunday Schools in many 
sections of this area, some of them having 
several thousand members. These have 
all disappeared. And they have disap- 
peared not only because there has been a 
change in the character of the population, 
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but because the churches responsible for 
them have failed to keep pace with the 
development of the people. At one time 
poverty was accepted as a condition— 
a hard condition, true enough, but some- 
thing which seemed inexorable and final. 
There has been a complete revolution in 
the lives of the “other half,” of which 
Jacob Riis wrote so feelingly twenty-five 
years ago. In the days when “Lady 
Bountiful” went about among New York’s 
tenements, doling out her gifts to the sick 
and the poverty-stricken, the whole prob- 
lem of caring for the poor was much sim- 
pler because most of the victims accepted 
their lot as though decreed by God. 

Two very important facts greatly dis- 
turbed the conditions which had become 
almost static. Social workers discovered 
that 80 per cent. of the poverty in the 
tenements was due to sickness and they 
immediately set up an effective health 
program. Also, the labor unions organized 
the men and women engaged in the needle 
trade, so that they got a living wage and 
abolished “sweat shops.” It is a new East 
Side that one finds to-day. There is still 


plenty of poverty and dirt and overcrowd- - 


ing, but there is also an optimism and 
ambition which must be heartening to 
every believer in democracy. 

This does not mean that the people of 
the tenements are now more content than 
they were before. Quite the opposite. Social 
unrest is fierce. But strangely enough, this 
social unrest is the result of the finest 
idealism that the world has ever known— 
and the church itself is largely responsible 
for developing this social unrest, by point- 
ing out to the people the possibilities of a 
finer and bigger life. Unfortunately, the 
church has not had the courage to finish 
the task which it so long ago began, and 
its place has been usurped by the agitator, 
who is dominated by the spirit of gross 
materialism, the church losing thereby 
one of the greatest opportunities by which 
it has ever been confronted. The people of 
the tenements have seen a vision, and it 
“doth not yet appear what they shall be.” 
This much is certain, they will work out 
their own salvation, apparently without 
very much help from the church. 




















The Tale of a German Raider 


Who Became King of a Desert Island 




















The American Schooner “ R. C. Slade’’ on her last voyage. 


Fighting Uncle Sam in the Pacific 


How the Sea Devil Preyed on American Commerce 


LOWELL THOMAS 


After capturing eleven ships in a ptratical cruise in the Atlantic, Count Felix von 
Luckner, the Sea Devil, sailed to the Pacific and started to sink our ships after we 
entered the war. Before Allied cruisers could catch the Seeadler, the raider was 
wrecked by a tidal wave—but the Germans, tired of easy life on a South Sea isle, 
set out in a lifeboat, armed to the teeth, in hopes of capturing a larger ship which 
they could turn into a new raider, as told in this installment. The tale is written 
by Mr. Thomas as it was told to him in the first person by Count Felix von Luckner. 


THROUGH an oily sea we sailed south 
and west toward the Falkland Islands. 
Many a time had I passed this way in the 
old days when bound for Cape Horn. These 
islands of the South Atlantic have long 
been the base for whaling schooners. But 
to every German the Falklands will be 
forever memorable as the scene of a one- 
sided naval. engagement in which one of 
our best beloved admirals was over- 
whelmed by a British fleet. 





Had you seen our deck as we sailed 
south during these days, you might have 
wondered what we were about. Along 
with other plunder, we had looted captured 
ships of several great sheets of iron. We 
had ripped them from iron walls and roofs 
of forecastles and stowed them on our deck. 
Now the mechanics of the Seeadler’s motor 
crew got busy with acetylene torches, 
and from those sheets of metal they 
welded a great iron cross, ten feet high. 




















THE “SEEADLER” 


The “Sea Eagle,” the windjammer that played 
with the Allies on the sea and sent ship insurance 
rates skyrocketing during a critical war period. 


We drew near a spot on that lonely 
ocean just a bit to the east of the Falkland 
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With flag at half mast, we stood at solemn 
attention. The sky was gray and melan- 
choly. The sea rolled with a gentle swell. 

On German ships, the captain is also the 
chaplain. Every Sunday aboard the Seead- 
ler we had our hour of prayer and song. 
When we had “guests” aboard from 
enemy ships, we invited them to join with 
us in the worship of the Great Ruler of the 
Waves. Our service followed the ritual of 
no particular creed. It was as simple as 
we simple seamen could make it. The 
table which bore the ship’s Bible was 
draped not only with our German flag but 
also with the flags of all the Allied nations 
whose ships we had captured and under 
whose colors our prisoners had sailed. I 
wanted to make our prisoners feel that the 
service was as much theirs as it was ours 
and that we did not feel ourselves any 
more a chosen people before the Altar of 
God than any other people. 

My life has not been altogether a pious 
one. On the contrary, it had been decidedly 
blasphemous. My character was then, and 
still is, far from saintly. However, I may 
not have been wholly unfit for the office of 
ship’s chaplain. I am religious at heart, 





Islands. My navigation 
officer and I figured out 
the point carefully on 
our chart, and when our 
instruments told us we 
were there, I called all 
hands on deck. Some- 
where far below on the 
floor of the ocean were 
the bodies of hundreds 
of our comrades and the 
battered hulks of a once 
proud German fleet. It 
was in these very waters 
that our gallant Pacific 
Squadron under Count 
von Spee sank in three 
thousand fathoms. For 
here it was that our light 
cruisers, the Scharnhorst, 
Gneisenau, Nuremburg, 
and Leipsic, with odds 
against them, fought it 
out with a more power- 
ful British squadron. 








THE “SEA DEVIL” 


Count Felix von Luckner, commander 
of the Seeadler, the most romantic and 
mysterious figure on the side of the 
Central Powers in the World War. 


easily swayed by senti- 
mental appeal. Had I not 
been a member of the 
Salvation Army in 
Australia? Those testi- 
monial meetings in 
Fremantle were still vivid 
memories to me. So I 
was not exactly a green- 
horn at conducting a 
prayer meeting. 

I led the sailors in a 
prayer that we repeated 
aloud, and while the 
chorused _ invocation 
traveled southward on 
the winds that blew to- 
ward the Antarctic, four 
men came forward bear- 
ing the great iron cross. 

“A decoration for the 
graves of heroes!” 

At this signal from me 
the massive emblem slid 
into the water with 
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THE CRUISE OF THE 
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SEEADLER” 


This map shows the cruise of the Seeadler and the journeys of its crew after the ship was lost at Mopeha. 
The key to the map is at the upper left. 


scarcely a splash and flashed swiftly down 
three thousand fathoms, to carry our mes- 
sage to Admiral Count von Spee and his 
men. 


“Ahoy, shipmate,’’ I said to Leudemann, 
“you are the fellow who likes yacht rac- 
ing. By Joe, it’s to be a race now—a race 
to see who gets to Cape Horn first.” 

We knew that, as soon as our former 
prisoners made port, the news of our 
presence in the South Atlantic would be 
flashed abroad. Then the British would 
send their cruisers on the double-quick 
down the coast of South America to keep 
us from doubling the Cape. To be sure, we 
had taken care to give ourselves a mighty 
good start. But in a race of windjammer 
against swift cruisers, what is a start of 
a thousand miles or so? With decent 
weather, we had hopes of making it. So 
far we had had fair winds and had made 





good time. But the most difficult stretch 
of sea in all the world now lay before 
us. The storms for which the Horn is 
famous often delay sailing ships for weeks. 

“And then,” responded Leudemann, 
“even if we do get to the Cape before any 
cruisers that may be sent down from the 
north, they may have a cruiser or two nos- 
ing around at the Pacific end of the Straits. 
Unless we round the Horn before those 
chaps reach Rio, the jig may be up.” 

Just south of the Falklands, we caught a 
wireless from a British cruiser, a warning 
message to Allied merchantmen: 


Steer clear of Fernando Noronha. German 
cruiser Moewe reported there. 


“‘ Moewe”’ means “sea gull” in German. 
“Hail to you, far-distant Sea Gull, may 
you fare as well on your warlike flight as 
we hope to fare in our Sea Eagle!” 

A feeling of homesickness for the old 
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Moewe came over me, as it does over any 
sailor at the mention of a ship on which he 
has sailed. My service aboard the Moewe 
had been neither long nor eventful, but 
already she had made for herself a heroic 
reputation. I have always regretted that 
I was not with her on her raids. She made 
several, slipping out through the blockade, 


bulls’-eyes, a liner. These startling meta- 
morphoses were a great success and en- 
abled her to dodge many an Allied cruiser. 

Of course, the British soon got on to the 
Moewe’s quick-change habits, and were 
not to be fooled by them. On one of her 
adventures, the Moewe was trapped off 
the eastern coast of South America. The 

















THE ““MOEWE,” NOTORIOUS GERMAN RAIDER 


Fake bulls’ eyes, false funnels, superstructures which could be raised or lowered, changed the Moewe 
quickly from tramp to liner. This converted German cruiser, built originally for the Afro-German 
banana trade, captured or sank fifteen enemy ships in two months early in 1916. On a second raiding 
excursion, from which it also returned safely, it accounted for twenty-six Allied ships. 


sinking quantities of Allied shipping, and 
stealing back into German waters. 

She was built just before the war, and 
originally designed to carry the exotic 
banana from Southwest Africa and “ Ger- 
man East” to Hamburg. Plans had just 
been made to flood Germany with them. 
Her sister ship in the banana trade was the 
Wolf, and she, too, became a famous raider. 

All manner of ingenious devices were 
invented in fitting out the Moewe for her 
career as a raider. She was altered so that 
she could disguise herself and change dis- 
guises while steaming at full speed just 
like a quick-change actor. One day she 
would be a three- or two-funneled steamer, 
the next she would look like a slow tramp 
with one funnel. The line of her deck. couid 
be changed in a few minutes also. She 
also had fake superstructures that could 
be raised or lowered at will. She could 
even be made longer or shorter in a few 
moments by means of a fake section that 
slipped out from her stern. One day she 
would be a tramp, the next, with fake 


British cruisers Glasgow and Amethyst 
were warned by wireless that the Moewe 
was steering south from Fernando 
Noronha to take coal. So they rushed out 
from Rio de Janeiro to trap her. Presently, 
the Glasgow spotted the Moewe on the 
horizon. The German ship had on one of 
her innumerable disguises, and the captain 
of the Glasgow could not recognize her. 
He was wary, however, and on to the 
Moewe’s tricks, so he wirelessed her to 
stand by to be searched. The Moewe 
turned and ran south. The Glasgow could 
make twenty-five knots and easily out- 
race her. The Moewe was well armed with 
guns and torpedoes and would fight, but 
she would be no match for an armored 
ship. The men aboard the Moewe seemed 
as good as at the bottom of the sea. The 
Glasgow knew that the fleeing ship must 
be the long-sought-for raider, and pre- 
pared to sink her. 

The two ships steamed with straining 
boilers, and the Glasgow was fast creeping 
up on the Moewe. When almost within 
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range, the hunted raider ran into one of 
those sudden rain squalls that sweep over 
the ocean. Like the Biblical cloud, it hid 
her from the pursuing cruiser. Of course, 
the Glasgow followed her into the squall. 
But as the Moewe ran through the swirling 
storm, she passed another steamer, this 
one steaming north. The cruiser saw 
emerging from the squall this new ship. 
She had three masts. The Moewe had had 
but two. The captain of the Glasgow 
thought only of the Moewe’s ability to 
disguise herself. He presumed that the 
Moewe had taken advantage of the squall 
to run up a third mast and then double 
back on her trail in the hope that the 
Englishman would not recognize her and 
that she might pass safely and even have 
an opportunity to torpedo the Glasgow. 
The cruiser instantly opened fire, and 
blew the poor, inoffensive cargo steamer 
out of the water. It was only when they 
examined the wreckage that they dis- 
covered that they had made a mistake and 
sunk a British freighter! Meanwhile, the 
Moewe had escaped once more. 

Nor was that the only ship the British 
sank by mistake. They shelled two harm- 
less sailing vessels to pieces, mistaking 
them for our Seeadler. It all came about 
because of one of those familiar war 


rumors, a rumor to the effect that we were 
already somewhere off the Australian 
coast. An Australian cruiser encountered a 
Scandinavian three-master, and _ they 
seemed to think she was behaving queerly. 
Word had been passed around that the 
Seeadler carried torpedoes. So the cruiser 
thought she had better not run any chance 
of being blown up. She opened fire at long 
range. Only ten men _ aboard the 
Scandinavian ship were saved. Later on, 
the armored cruiser Kent sank another 
sailing vessel under similar circumstances 
in the Pacific. 

Sailors since Magellan have talked 
about the storms around Cape Horn. Sea 
stories usually have something about the 
tough times rounding the Cape. I had seen 
those storms myself when I had sailed in 
the forecastle, and as a naval officer I had 
many a time told tales to my brother 
officers of gales and tempests I had wit- 
nessed in an old windjammer rounding the 
Horn. But our trip this voyage was to be 
the most unusual of all. If the storms held 
us back, the cruisers would be almost 
certain to catch us. We had sailed south 
in fine time, and if we made a quick pas- 
sage round that boisterous tip of South 
America, we might slip into the wide 
Pacific and continue our raids. 

















THE “PRINZ EITEL FRIEDRICH,’ ANOTHER GERMAN SEA RAIDER 


This former passenger steamship in the Oriental trade began a memorable seven-month cruise from 
Tsing-tao, China, in November, 1914, and, although pursued over two oceans, succeeded in sinking 
eleven merchantmen. After a 30,000-mile cruise the ship put in at Newport News, Va., for repairs and 
subsequently was interned. 
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" Well, we ran into the dirtiest weather off 

the Horn, gales and hurricanes. Why, there 
were days when even with our motor run- 
ning we could make no headway at all. 
It took us three weeks to beat our way 
through the gales and around the point. 
By that time, the cruisers lay there in 
wait for us, not just one or two, but a 
whole half-dozen of them. 

Ordinarily, a sailing ship tries to hug 
Cape Horn as closely as it can, keeping 
quite near land. If you veer too far to the 
south, you run into icebergs. Navigating 
among icebergs with the wind whistling 
through your rigging is enough to give 
any skipper the chills. So the storms had 
held us up, and now our best chance prob- 
ably would be to steer as wide a course to 
the south as possible, whether safe or not. 
The mountains of ice were there, and a 
hurricane was blowing. But we considered 
the ice the lesser of two evils. The British 
watch to the far south was bound to be 
less vigilant than up nearer the Cape. 
We must try to sail around them. So, ho 
for the Antarctic! 

On our way through the blockade, we 
had steered into the Arctic. Now here we 
were heading into the Antarctic. 

To make it pleasant, the weather, which 
had been quite decent to us on the way 
south, changed in order to give us a regular 
Cape Horn welcome. It turned into a veri- 
table hurricane. Nevertheless, we were 
determined to carry as much sail as possi- 
ble. Risky, but we had to take chances in 
the hope of getting through. As the tem- 
pest increased, not even the Seeadler dared 
carry more than a rag or two of lower sail. 
With this we tried to hold our way. 
Through the mist we saw a great wall. It 
came moving toward us. A vast wall of 
white, an iceberg. The wind was driving 
this white spectre through the water, and 
we had to veer off in order to avoid collision. 

To the north were the cruisers, and here 
but a few hundred yards away an equally 
relentless enemy bearing down upon us, as 
though determined to turn us into the 
arms of our pursuers. A shout to the 

helmsman. Determined as we were to go 
no farther north, we knew we could do no 
more than hug the Antarctic ice field. 
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The mountain of ice nearest us seemed 
coming closer and closer—nine times as 
much ice below the water as above. As 
every school boy knows, if a berg looms 
up two hundred feet above the waves, its 
base extends eighteen hundred feet below 
the surface! How far its sharp hard edges 
and spurs may extend on either side you 
never can tell unless one of them rips open 
your hull. The best way to avoid running 
into a spur is to turn and run the other 
way. An iceberg carries neither lights, 
buoys, nor sirens. She is a cold, calculating, 
merciless Circe, and the wise mariner 
gives her a wide berth. Some of us thought 
the berg was six thousand feet long while 
others thought it much more than that. 
We were so near it that we could hear the 
clattering and squawking of the thousands 
of sea gulls that swarmed around the ice 
mountain. In the wild, heaving sea, the 
berg rolled like some mammoth ship. There 
were cracking sounds as the heaving ice 
strained and split. Once under the stress 
of the movement, one whole vast corner 
broke off with a tremendous rending and 
tearing. The block, as big as a skyscraper, 
crashed into the sea, and before it could 
start off on a cruise of its own the waves 
dashed it into the berg with a noise like 
thunder, and this continued time and again 
as the parent berg drove its husky offspring 
before it. 

Suddenly, there came an even more 
ominous scraping sound. The Seeadler 
quivered, and our blood fairly froze. We 
had grazed a submerged snout of ice. 
In such a sea, there would have been no 
chance to launch lifeboats. Although we 
had not staved in our hull, nevertheless, 
the ship had sprung a leak. No matter 
who was captain: everybody to the 
pumps. I took my place with the sailors 
in the hold, and we all fought to keep the 
water in check. The brush with the ice 
was a warning. We veered a bit more to 
the north, and with pumps working madly, 
passed the berg. The wind wrenched us, 
waves struck hard, but we kept on, beating 
our way to the Pacific and pumping. 

“Cruiser ahoy!” 

I saw through the storm a 23,000-ton 
auxiliary cruiser. I believe it was the 


























Otranto, a converted passenger liner, fast 
and well-armed, capable of blowing us out 
of the water before our little gun could 
throw a shell halfway to her. 

“Hard aport,” I shouted. 

The ship shook as the helm was forced 
over, and the wind nearly turned us 
bottom side up. Storm or no storm, we 
were all dead men if that cruiser ever 
caught us. 

“Set all sails.” 

We must risk it and run with all our 
canvas before the hurricane, and perhaps, 
somehow, we knew not how, in the shelter 
of the storm, we might be lucky enough to 
evade the cruiser. 

Only men who have been to sea in wind- 
jammers can imagine what it is to set sail 
in a hurricane. The canvas whipped as 
though a devil had taken hold of it. The 
masts bent under the force of the wind as 
it blasted against the sails. The ship and 
its rigging creaked and groaned as though 
crying out against the sudden strain. 

“The cruiser is coming,’ Leudemann 
shouted in my ear. “She is making straight 
for us.” 

“More sail on, by Joe,” I sang out to the 
men aloft. 

Never mind the hurricane. To the south 
we go. We'll bury ourselves in the Antarc- 
tic ice before we let them catch us, if the 
wind doesn’t snap off our masts. 

So, with the combined force of the gale 
and our 1,000-horsepower motor, we scud- 
ded southward. Suddenly, a flooding rain 
broke over us, a providential squall if 
there ever was one. It was like a gift of 
heaven. It blotted us out from the cruiser, 
just like the squall that rescued the raider 
Moewe. 

“Tt is the hand of God,” I shouted. 
“Our hour hasn’t struck yet.” 

Under cover of the squall, we got away 
from there as fast as we could go, and 
after a few hours we felt certain we had 
given our pursuer the slip. In reality, we 
had not been pursued at all. The cruiser 
hadn’t even seen us, and our lookout had 
been sharper than hers. We learned this 
from later reports. The ironical thing 
now would have been for us to have im- 
paled the Seeadler on an iceberg in that 
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A lovely coral atoll in the Pacific Ocean seldom 
visited even by the natives on neighboring islands. 
The three lines crossing the main island are paths 
threading the thick growth of palms, other trees, 
and bushes which are indicated by small symbols. 


mad sprint southward. But luck was with 
us again. The storm blew itself out. 

Still, we were not out of the danger 
zone. Days went by before we were safely 
out of that boisterous region and spreading 
our wings on the broad expanse of the 
Pacific. Cruisers were still watching for us, 
and we had to keep a constant lookout. 
Our problem now was how to put them off 
the scent. 

The Seeadler carried twenty lifeboats 
and a corresponding equipment of life 
preservers. These were much more than 
enough for our crew. We had taken ten of 
them off captured ships to accommodate 
our prisoners in case of necessity. Now we 
threw all these extra lifeboats overboard, 
taking care that on each boat and each 
life preserver was painted Seeadler. Our 
hope was that some of them would be 
picked up, and that the report would 
then be sent out that we had gone down off 
the Horn. That was exactly what hap- 
pened. Two days later we picked up a 
wireless. It carried the news that a coast- 
guard cutter had found one of our little 
boats. Later, two more were picked up. 
Then three. All along the coast of South 














MOPEHA, A “POISONED PARADISE” 


The South Sea Island home of the Seeadler’s buccaneers and 
prisoners after a tidal wave had wrecked their ship upon the shore reef. 


America we were now given up for lost. 
The cruisers abandoned the chase and 
steamed north. This left the way clear for 
us, and we sailed out to continue our ad- 
venture on the greatest of the seven seas. 

Fourteen days after rounding the Horn, 
we picked an interesting and rather puz- 
zling wireless out of the air: 


Seeadler gone down with flags flying. Com- 
mander and part of crew taken prisoners and 
on their way to Montevideo. 


“What’s that?” I thought. “By Joe, 
Johnny Bull is telling a whopper.” 

Now, when old John Bull tells a fib, 
you can bet, by Joe, that he has good 
reason for it. We tried to figure it out, 
and came to the conclusion that it had 
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something to do with 
the scare we had 
created. The news that 
our prisoners had given 
out at Rio had sent 
Lloyd’s rates skyward 
and caused many ships 
to lie in harbor until 
the danger from the 
German raider had 
blown over. The Brit- 
ish, in order to bring 
Lloyd’s rates down and 
to liberate all the ship- 
ping that had been tied 
up, took pains to spread 
a report of our disaster 
dressed up with suit- 
able imaginative trim- 
mings to make it more 
convincing. 

“Well, Johnny Bull,” 
I thought, “we'll fix 
you.” 

Our wireless operator, 
a very capable fellow, 
worked out a scheme 
with me. “Sparks” sent 
out the following mes- 
sage purporting to come 
from a British ship: 


SOS—SOS—German 


ree SP 5.5. 


He cut the message 
short, as if interrupted, to make it seem 
as if at that moment the ship had been 
torpedoed. After a suitable interval he sent 
out another call, this one merely reporting 
German submarines off the coast of Chile. 
Did Lloyd’s rates go up again? And did 
those ships that were getting ready to 
put to sea put back to their berths? Well, 
you can bet your boots they did! And we 
sent out other submarine warnings every 
so often just to keep our little joke alive. 
These were all small injuries, but we 
had been sent out to harass the enemy, and 
this was one way of doing it. What more 
could you expect of a lone windjammer? 
And then it’s these inuries all added to- 
gether that more often than not win the 
day. It was good sport for us, anyhow. 
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The wireless con- 
tinued to be interesting. 
We picked up many 
messages from the 
cruiser Kent, which was 
right in our waters; in 
fact, much too close for 
comfort. Our course 
was northward, with 
the Chilean coast and 
the Andes almost in 
sight. We steered al- 
most to the Galapagos 
Islands, and at Robin- 
son Crusoe’s island, 
San Juan Fernandez, 
we trimmed our sails 
and turned our bow 
west. We sailed for 
weeks on the broad ex- 
panse of the Pacific without sighting a 
ship. Except for the occasional crackle 
of the wireless, we were alone in the world. 

Our wireless antenne kept us in touch 
with the latest phase of the international 
situation. Nor was it particularly pleasant 
on those long idle days at sea to sit and 
meditate on the fact that the United 
States was going into the war against us. 
We sailors knew better than some of our 
people at home the tremendous power of 
the great republic of the West. There were 
closeted . statesmen and generals who 
might talk as they pleased about the 
American lack of military preparedness 
and the impossibility of American troops 











WRECKAGE ABOARD THE “SEEADLER” 


Splintered masts, tattered sails, and tangled ropes and tackle clutte red 
the deck of the Seeadler after the tidal wave had passed. All aboard her, 
though dazed or stunned, survived the terrific crash on the reef. 


being mustered and sufficiently trained in 
time to be of any service in the critical 
hour of the war. We sailors had traveled. 
Many of us had been in the United States 
and had served on American ships. All 
fine technical points aside, we had had op- 
portunity to sense the might of the North 
American giant with its numerous and 
virile population and its incalculable 
wealth. With such strength behind it, even 
an awkward, poorly aimed thrust was 
enough to push almost any one over. 

We caught one radio dispatch that 
caused us to sit and gaze hopelessly into 
the sky. It told of the famous Zimmermann 
note. What madness had dictated that 
extraordinary state 











paper, which proposed 
to Mexico that she join 
Germany in the war 
and receive in return 
a slice of American ter- 
ritory, including Texas? 
[ had served as a sol- 
dier in the Mexican 
Army, and knew some- 
thing of its probable 
prowess in a war. A few 
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THE “SEEADLER,’ 


Needing food and water the Seeadler anchored off Mopeha and was 
restocking when a titanic wave swept her upon the jagged reef of the 
island. Sails, timbers, arms, and stores were salvaged. Isolated from the 
world, rescue was an extremely uncertain prospect. 


WRECKED BY A TIDAL WAVE 


American regiments on 
the Rio Grande could 
hold back the Mexican 
Army as easily as I can 
hold a child. And did 
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our statesmen think the 
Mexicans were such 
fools? The folly was one 
that could only enrage 
the people of the 
United States and make 
the Mexicans laugh. 
We of the German 
fighting forces could 
only curse the luck that 
had given our country 
such diplomacy. All it 
succeeded in negotiat- 
ing was new enemies 
and fewer friends. 

The American declaration of war came 
as a blow expected, but hard nevertheless. 
Some of the more pessimistic of us could 
spell the doom of Germany in it. It altered 
the position of our buccaneering expedition 
somewhat, too. It reduced the number of 
neutral ports into which we might sail. 
It also increased the number of cruisers 
we had to look out for. However, neutral 
ports did not enter into our calculations 
much. All ports really were hostile now. 
The neutrals would limit us to a short, in- 
hospitable stay, the wireless stations 
nearby would broadcast our presence, 
and the cruisers would come flocking. 
The American naval ships didn’t mean 
much either. They would doubtless be 
kept, nearly all of them, to guard the 
Atlantic shipping lanes for the passage of 
American troop transports and leave what 
patrol of the Pacific was necessary to the 
British and Japanese. The principal change 






















MOPEHA 


The Seeadler (left) lying 
outside the entrance to 
the coral atoll before the 
tidal wave overwhelmed 
her. The only inhabitants 
of Mopeha, a few Kana- 
kas, are shown in the 
lower picture. They had 
come over from a neigh- 
boring island to catch 
mammoth turtles for 
French traders who called 
semi-annually. 











of circumstance for us was that now we 
could take American prizes. 

We steered across the Pacific past the 
Marquesas, far to the south of Hawaii. 
We made the waters near Christmas Is- 
land our cruising ground. There, near the 
equator, the eastbound and westbound 
routes for sailing ships crossed. We sailed 
backward and forward, crossing the equa- 
tor two and three times each day. 

We captured three American ships in 
these waters, the A. B. Johnson, the 
Slade, and the Manila. Our prisoners 
numbered forty-five men, one woman, and 
a pet opossum. The captains were not half 
so astonished and bewildered as_ the 
former captains when we unmasked our- 
selves as a buccaneer. They knew that the 
sailing ship raider was abroad. So we 
were deprived of some of our former 
amusement of astounding and befuddling 
officers and crews by suddenly hoisting 
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SEEADLERBURG 


The tent city (nght) 
established by the cast- 
aways on Mopeha. The 
American prisoners gave 
such names to the streets 
as Broadway, State Street, 
and Pennsylvania Avenue. 
Here Luckner ruled as 
viceroy of Germany’s last 
colony. The men pictured 
below were detailed to 
hunt provisions for the 
camp. 





the German flag, unmasking our cannon, 
firing a machine gun into their rigging, and 
similar pleasantries. Everything went off 
according to routine. 

Weeks passed, and we did not see an- 
other ship. The idle days became very 
boresome. It was broiling hot and we 
had little exercise. Our water turned stale, 
and we had no fresh provisions. Our prison- 
ers did not find their stay with us so 
pleasant now, but we could not find a 
vessel on which to ship them. One de- 
cided that he could not stand it any longer. 
He wanted to put his feet on land at any 
price. He came to me with a strange idea. 
Would I not land him on a desert island 
and leave him there a castaway? Anything 
was better than shipboard. But the princi- 
pal part of his plan was more subtle. He 
would be reckoned dead at home, and his 
people would collect his insurance money. 
Perhaps I would be so kind as to make it 


























seem certain that he 
was lost. On the island 
he could live as a Rob- 
inson Crusoe, an exist- 
ence which he fancied 
would be quite agree- 
able. Unfortunately for 
him, I felt obliged to 
decline. I was not 
interested in swindling 
insurance companies. 

We amused ourselves 
by playing with the 
sharks. The landlubber 
can scarcely imagine 
the hatred the sailor feels for those blood- 
thirsty monsters. We had a particular 
grievance against them. A swim now and 
then would have provided us with needed 
baths and would have been a pleasant 
and vigorous diversion from the endless 
monotony of cabin and deck, our wooden 
prison. Many a time I looked down into 
the cool, refreshing element, and a shark 
would idle beneath my gaze, as though 
waiting for me there. The sailors passed the 
time by angling for the voracious monsters. 
They would catch a couple, tie their tails 
together and throw them back into the 
water. The sharks, unable to agree on the 
direction of their mutual movement, would 
have a great tug of war. The sailors 
thought the plight of their loathed enemies 
quite comical. 

Or they would take a large shark, tie an 
empty and watertight barrel to his tail, 
and heave him over. The fish would 








dart downward, but the barrel would stay 
relentlessly at the surface. Now wouldensue 
a desperate struggle which we could follow 
by watching the gyrations of the barrel. 
The sharks displayed an excellent eye for 
chunks of bacon with hand grenades in 
them. When the bomb went off in the 
creature’s stomach, pieces of shark would 
go flying in all directions. 

We had been in the Pacific for five 
months now, and had sailed 35,000 miles. 
With our stale water and the lack of fresh 
food, scurvy was breaking out among our 
men, and then beri-beri, which “turns the 
blood to water.” Limbs and joints were 
swelling. We imperatively needed fresh 
water and food and a rest on shore. But 
where could we go? All the islands of the 
Pacific were in the hands of the French, 
British, and Japanese. We certainly felt it 
keenly, now that the whole world was 
against us. There was no inhabited place 
that would welcome us. It made us feel 
very lonely. 

“Well,” I said to my boys, “we'll pick 
out some nice desert island where there will 
be no hand raised against us and no wire- 
less to call the cruisers, and we’ll get water 
and some kind of vegetables and maybe 
shoot some game and have a fine shore 
leave. Then after we have rested up, what 
ho, boys, and away for more adventure!” 

Buccaneering in the Pacific, with only 
three ships sunk in five months, seemed 
much too unprofitable. I planned that, 
after a brief sojourn on some peaceful 
South Sea isle, we should sail for the Anti- 
podes. Then we should sink a few ships, 
capture one on which to ship our prisoners, 
and, if we got away safely, continue our 
cruise in the prosperous waters of the At- 
lantic. 

Our first plan was to sail direct to one of 
the larger Cook Islands. But we gave that 
up for fear of finding a wireless station 
there that might give us away. We did not 
want to move east of our present longitude, 
for that would have taken us against the 
trade wind and compelled us to use our 
motor. It was necessary to save the engine 
as much as possible and not have it wear 
out on us. We hoped we should need it 
for further captures and escapes. Mopeha, 
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one of the Society Islands, seemed about 
right for our purpose. It was a French 
possession, and, so far as we knew, unin- 
habited. It was one of those isles of the 
South Seas so fantastically beautiful and 
so awkward for the sailor to approach. 
Only seldom does he find one with a decent 
anchorage, and nowhere in the world are 
the winds and currents more treacherous. 

On the morning of July 29th, we sighted 
Mopeha, and steered toward it. Words 
fail me when I try to describe its beauties. 
From the blue ocean rises a mass of green 
palms. The sunlight glows in the green. 
It somehow seems to turn even the sun- 
light green. Against the dark blue of the 
sea and the light blue of the sky, the sun- 
light seems to be drawing the green island 
out of the water, and the soft south wind 
carries the scent of flowers far out to sea. 
It is the greeting of the island, and we 
inhale it deeply. 

Here was a typical coral atoll—the kind 
you dream about: a circular reef studded 
with waving palms and within the reef a 
lovely, placid lagoon. The coral shore was 
snow white, and, with the sun’s rays re- 
flecting from it, it looked like a sparkling 
jewel set in an alabaster ring, like emeralds 
set in ivory. There were coral terraces 
below the water. The shallower ones were 
white or pale green, and as you peered 
deeper into the water you saw every con- 
ceivable tint of green and blue: sea green, 
emerald green, blue green, azure blue, 
sapphire blue, navy blue, violet. 

As we sailed nearer and nearer that al- 
luring coral shore, we saw flowers among 
the palms, flowers of all colors, and im- 
mense numbers of orchids. The hues of the 
flowers were reflected in the water over the 
white coral that deepened and turned 
green. Within the circular reef the lagoon 
seemed fully as deep as the sea outside, 
only at perfect peace and smooth like a 
mirror. It would have made a perfect 
anchorage for us, save that it had one 
entrance so narrow that only a small 
boat could pass through it. 

A strong current ran through the open- 
ing. We cast our anchor on the coral and 
tethered our ship to it with a long cable. 
The pull of the current kept her far enough 
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offshore. I was afraid, for a while, that a 
shift of the wind might blow her on the 
reef, but we saw, after a while, that she 
had dragged anchor. If the current were 
strong enough for that, why surely it would 
be strong enough to keep her from blowing 
ashore. Leaving several men aboard as a 
watch, we went on land for a glorious shore 
leave, sailors, officers, prisoners, and all. 

What should we find? We wanted water 
and fresh food. When we got inside of the 
lagoon, we found to our astonishment that 
it was a breeding place for turtles. There 
were hundreds of them in the water and 
on the shore, huge fellows weighing two 
or three hundred pounds. The water was 
full of beautiful fish. I recognized the 
moray, a fish like the eel, which is a great 
delicacy and will provide you with a sub- 
stantial meal, too. It weighs from fifteen 
to twenty pounds. The Romans are said 
to have fed their slaves to this fish. There 
were big lobsters without claws that 
promised to be the best of food. The atoll 
was alive with birds, hundreds of thousands 
of them, with nests and eggs everywhere. 
They were so tame that one of my boys 
whom I sent to collect enough eggs for an 
omelette returned, saying: 

“T didn’t get an egg. The birds were so 
tame and trusting that I hadn’t the heart 
to disturb them and take their eggs.” 

Nor was the island without human in- 
habitants. We found three Kanakas, 
Polynesians who had been left there by a 
French firm to catch turtles. They were 
greatly frightened when they found that 
we were Germans. The French had told 
them frightful tales about the “boche.”’ 
We, however, quickly made friends with 
them. They were much relieved when they 
found that we did not intend to injure 
them, and when we made amicable over- 
tures they were only too glad to respond. 

First, my boys ran hither and thither to 
satisfy their curiosity about this strange 
island. Then they quickly settled down 
to useful occupations. Some set about 
catching fish and lobsters. Others gathered 
birds’ eggs. A few brought armsful of 
cocoanuts. Half a dozen turned a big turtle 
on its back and pulled it along with a rope. 
There were wild pigs on the island. We 


shot a couple. Soon the boat put out to 
the ship loaded deeply with a huge collec- 
tion of epicurean delicacies. That night 
the mess was fit for the table of a royal 
palace—turtle soup with turtle eggs, 
broiled lobster, omelettes of gull’s eggs, 
roast pork, and, for dessert, fresh cocoanut. 

For days we lived a delightfully poetic 
life, dining in a way that millionaires could 
not afford. We smoked quantities of fish 
and pork and stowed it away. We found 
fresh water on the island and refilled our 
tanks. Our traces of scurvy and beri-beri 
disappeared, and we were rapidly getting 
ready to continue our cruise and work of 
havoc in Australian waters. 

On August 2nd, we made ready to leave 
the ship for another day ashore. At nine- 
thirty I noticed a strange bulge on the 
eastern rim of the sea. I called my officers’ 
attention to it. At first we thought it a 
mirage. But it kept growing larger. It 
came toward us. Then we recognized it— 
a tidal wave such as is caused by sub- 
marine earthquake and volcanic disturb- 
ances. The danger was only too clear. We 
lay between the island and the wave. 

“Cut the anchor cable. Clear the motor. 
All hands on deck.” 

We dared not raise sail, for then the 
wind would drive us on the reef. So our 
only hope of getting clear of the island was 
our motor. The huge swell of the tidal 
wave was rushing toward us with break- 
neck speed. 

The motor didn’t stir. The mechanics 
were working frantically. They pumped 
compressed air into the engine. We waited 
in vain for the sound of the ignition. Now, 
right at the critical moment, our motor 
had failed us, just as it had so often failed 
us before. By this time, the tidal wave was 
only a few hundred yards away. We were 
lost. To our frightened eyes it looked like 
a whole mountain range of water. It must 
have been thirty or forty feet high. It 
came rushing with a roar that drowned out 
our voices. 

A gigantic, violent hand seemed to grasp 
the ship. The wave swung her on high and 
threw her forward. It flung us crashing 
on the coral reef. Our masts and rigging 
went over, broken like match sticks. The 
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shattering impact of the ship smashed the 
coral, and pieces flew in all directions like 
shrapnel from an exploding shell. The 
swirling water seized great pieces of coral 
and whipped them around, beating them 
against the ship. The Seeadler had heeled 
over until her deck was almost perpendic- 
ular. The water swept over the deck, and 
the swirling eddies bombarded us with 
chunks of coral. I clung to an iron post 
near the lower rail. The rail saved me from 
the tons of shattered coral that were 
hurled up by the blow of the falling ship. 
In a moment, the wave had ebbed away, 
leaving us high and dry. It had passed 
over the circling reef and the lagoon, 
though not over the main part of the is- 
land. And on its way it had swept hun- 
dreds of thousands of birds’ nests into the 
lagoon. 

I arose, scarcely knowing whether I was 
alive or dead, and stood alone with one 
foot on my slanting deck and the other on 
the rail. For a moment I thought I was the 
only one saved. 

“Boys, where are you?’’ I shouted 
weakly. 

“Here,” came the reply, “still standing 
like an oak.” 

My men and the prisoners had taken 
refuge in the bow, and had been sheltered 
by the rail, as I had been. Not a one was 
injured. For that at least we could be 
thankful. For that and not much else. 
The Seeadler was a total wreck. The 
jagged coral was rammed deep into our 
hull. 

“We stand like an oak!” I adopted the 
reply of my sailors as our motto hence- 
forth. We were castaways on this coral 
atoll in one of the loneliest and least- 
visited reaches of the southern Pacific. 
Everything lost, but “we stand like an 
oak.” 

The last German colony! We founded 
it on this beautiful, isolated coral atoll 
in the middle of the Pacific. The Imperial 
German flag of war flew from the top of 
the tallest palm. I was the viceroy, by 
chance, and not by desire, of course, and 
my sailors and our prisoners were my sub- 
jects. The only visiting nationals from 
elsewhere were the three Kanakas, the 
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turtle catchers. “The White King of the 
Society Isle of Mopeha,” my mate 
facetiously called me. One of the Yankee 
captains put it differently. He called me 
“the Sea Devil King of the South Seas.” 
And he caustically described our lovely 
isle as ‘‘a poisoned paradise.” Everybody 
was good-humored, despite our hard luck. 

Our prisoners, who were all Americans, 
helped us a great deal. They understood 
the art of pitching tents. They built a 
special town for themselves, and gave 
the streets such names as Broadway, State 
Street, Pennsylvania Avenue, and the 
Bowery. In time we contrived to arrange 
quite decent dwelling places. We had 
plenty of furnishings. From the wrecked 
Seeadler, which remained perched for- 
lornly on the coral reef, we took everything 
we could carry. We even built a chapel, 
took the Bible from the Seeadler, and from 
parts of the wreck we built a fine altar 
and crucifix. Of course, we also installed 
our wireless set ashore in order to keep in 
touch with passing ships and events hap- 
pening out on this side of the world. 
Nor did we neglect to take ashore a heavy 
arsenal of arms and ammunition, including 
rifles, Luger pistols, hand grenades, and 
dynamite. In short, we had a perfect little 
town with everything except a calaboose. 
Some of our men who had romantic 
tendencies constructed “country homes” 
for themselves a few hundred yards away 
in the jungle. Then we named the place 
Seeadlerburg, Sea Eagle Town. 

Our American prisoners were nearly all 
cheery fellows. Some of them fitted in 
with the new life better than my men did. 
They seemed to know all about the art of 
fishing, and taught us Germans things we 
had never dreamed of. They were accus- 
tomed to what in the States, along the 
Gulf of Mexico, is called spearing eels. 
They fastened iron barbs to shafts of wood 
and with these speared big fish in the coral 
lagoon. They also showed us a clever way 
of catching fish on a grand scale. They 
took some forty men and boys and, just 
as high tide was turning, formed in a line 
about fifty yards offshore. Then the line 
came splashing in, driving the fish before 
them toward shore, just as the natives 
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A REUNION 


Before the “Sea 
Devil” and _ his 
five companions 
set sail for Fiji 
in a life boat, the 
castaways held a 
final reunion. 
Comrades in the 
thrilling — experi- 
ences of the most 
remarkable Ger- 
man raider of the 
war, they parted 
for the first time 
_in eight months. 


round up tigers for a Rajah in India. 
Many of the fish floundered into shallow 
water, and a few minutes later were left 
stranded by the receding tide. You see, 
the water, as it backed offshore, left large 
pools on top of the irregular coral reef, 
and there the fish were trapped. Sometimes 
we caught five or six hundred pounds a 
day, and it was exciting sport. 

The wild pigs on the island provided us 
with more fun and more food. They fed on 
cocoanuts, which is the best kind of fodder 
to make good pork. These animals were 
said to be the descendants of swine brought 
to the South Seas by early explorers long 
ago. They are found on many islands, and 
New Zealand is a regular paradise for 
them and for the hunter who likes to chase 
wild pigs. After generations of living on 
cocoanuts, they had changed a lot and 
had developed a special kind of tusk and 
jaw. 

There were snipe on our island, too, 
and we hunted them with great success, 
thereby varying our sea food and pork 
diet. Using cocoanut shells for fuel, we 
smoked what flesh and fish we could. 

By way of vegetables, we had cocoanuts, 
and bread made of cocoanut flour, which 
the Kanakas taught us to prepare, and 
hearts of palms. This latter is one of the 
rarest of delicacies, and outside the tropics 
only multimillionaires can afford it. The 
price, when you get palm hearts in 
Europe, is higher than that of Russian 
caviar. For the most part, it is reserved for 
castaway sailors and buccaneers like our- 








selves. It is the core taken from the very 
tip of the cocoanut palm, right where the 
new leaves form. For each heart, weighing 
about ten pounds, a noble palm has to be 
sacrificed. The taste is between that of 
hazel nuts and asparagus, only finer and 
sweeter than either. 

My “subjects” somehow managed to 
get along on terms of general amity. Our 
American prisoners took no exception to 
my mandates handed on to them by 
Leudemann, my prime minister. They said 
that, since they had been treated so well 
aboard the Seeadler, they wanted no other 
command over our colony. 

In the middle of the camp we made a 
sort of plaza. The Seeadler’s batteries 
furnished electric light for it, and there 
we gathered every night. We still had 
plenty of champagne and cognac left from 
the capture of the champagne ship. So, 
in the cool of the evening, we sat out there 
on the edge of this equatorial Potsdammer 
Platz sipping drinks. out of wine and 
brandy glasses, just as we might have at 
the Adlon in Berlin. There was plenty of 
pipe tobacco, and Dr. Pietsch had taken 
care to rescue from the wreck a store of his 
endless cigars. The wind blew, the stars 
shone, and the orchestra alternately 
played German classics from the operas 
and American ragtime melodies. Ah, yes, 
this last bit of the once glorious overseas 
German Empire wasn’t such a bad little 
paradise at all. We castaways out there 
in the solitude of the South Seas felt as 
though we were the only people left in the 
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world, like Noah and his family on Mount 
Ararat. 

But after about three weeks of this 
Garden-of-Eden-without-an-Eve existence, 
the monotony of it began to get on our 
nerves. We hadn’t been sent out to col- 
onize the South Seas and take life easy. 
So we cast about for a way to go buc- 
caneering again. Our first need was for a 
ship to, take the place of our unfortunate 
three-master impaled out there on the 
coral reef. The Kanakas told us that a 
French sailing vessel visited the island 
every year to take away turtle meat. 
The best guess that they could make was 
that it would be another six months or so 
before she arrived. Well, after six months, 
we should have a ship. We could always 
fall back on that. 

But six months was a long time to wait. 
The war might be won or lost by then. 
And it was highly unlikely that any other 
ship would stray into those waters for 
Heaven knows how long. We all grew 
impatient. Few sailors are keen about 
remaining cast away on a tropical isle for 
long, and especially on an atoll as small as 
Mopeha. We felt the itch to get out to sea 
again. I was particularly anxious to get 
something stirring. Before long the tropical 
sun and lazy life would sap my men’s 
vitality, and all they would be good for 
would be to loll around. 

We still had our lifeboats, and the hurri- 
cane season was not on. So why not put to 
sea in one of them? We devised rigging and 
sails for our best lifeboat, mast, jib boom, 
main boom, gaff, stays and back stays. 
We scraped, caulked, and painted her. 
She was not in any too good condition, 
and despite our labor she continued to 
leak a bit and needed constant bailing. 
Even in calm weather, we had to bail 
forty pails a day. We loaded her with 
provisions for half a dozen men over a long 
voyage. She was eighteen feet in length 
and only about fourteen inches above 
water amidships. Into this small space we 
stored water, hard-tack, machine guns, 
rifles, hand grenades, and pistols. The 
only luxuries we allowed ourselves were a 
few tins of pemmican, a side of bacon, and 
an accordion. The music of the squealer 
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was to be our solace during a cruise the 
length of which none could foretell. The 
great question was, could our tiny craft 
survive a storm? At any rate, she could 
sail, and that was something. 

Of course, everybody wanted to go, but 
there could be only six of us at the most. 
So I picked the men who seemed to be 
in the most vigorous health at the time. 
Mate Leudemann, Lieutenant Kircheiss, 
Engineer Krauss, Boatswain Parmien, 
and Yeoman Erdmann. This left the 
colony on the atoll in the hands of Lieuten- 
ant Kling. 

Our overloaded cockleshell, which we 
called the Kronprinzessin Cecilie, with a 
crew of six was the smallest auxiliary 
cruiser in the war. For cruiser we were, 
and we were setting out to capture a ship, 
sail back to Mopeha, pick up our com- 
rades there, and continue our raid. To 
find and take a ship on the high sea was a 
doubtful proposition, but we might get 
to some of the other islands, not too well 
populated and guarded, and find a vessel 
at anchor. We could board her at night, 
overpower the captain and crew, and sail 
off with her. We planned first of all to visit 
Cook Islands, some eight hundred miles 
distant, and if we found no ship there, 
continue on some thousand miles farther 
to the Fiji Islands, where there were sure 
to be ships loading with copra for the am- 
munition factories of Europe. We figured 
on making around sixty nautical miles a 
day, so that, if we had to go all the way to 
the Fijis, it would take us approximately 
thirty days. Thus we should be back with 
a ship in three months at the most. 

We discussed our tactics thoroughly 
for the expected capture. We should steal 
aboard. Half-past three in the morning 
was the best hour. Men sleep their 
soundest then. A couple of us would go 
to the officers’ cabins, the rest to the fore- 
castle. We would show our pistols, disarm 
the men, and herd them below. It would 
be good to sneak to their clothing first and 
take away their belts and snip the buttons 
off their trousers. Then, when you have 
them put on their clothes they stand, 
without belts, suspenders, or buttons, 
holding up their trousers. Thus they are 
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Six men, armed 
to the teeth, set 
sail in an open 
boat called the 
Kronprinzessin 
Cecilie, deter- 
mined to capture 
another ship and 
continue the in- 
terrupted cruise 
of the Seeadler. 
Their destination 
lay two thousand 
miles away across 
the South Seas. 





helpless. We had a few bombs loaded only 
with powder, harmless, but capable of 
making a terrific noise. If there is any 
trouble, you throw one. It hurts nobody, 
but the terrible explosion creates a 
general panic. Another good thing is to 
have a couple of. fellows outside shout 
suddenly and make a great disturbance. 
That creates excitement and throws peo- 
ple off their guard. I said to my bos’n: 

“Don’t hurt anybody unless you have 
to. We don’t want to spoil our clean rec- 
cord by killing anybody. But if a captain 
or a watchman raises a rifle or a pistol, 
don’t wait till he shoots—get him first.” 

On a bright summer morning—August 
23, 1917, to be exact—we all shook hands. 
There was no cheering, merely quiet, earn- 
est words of friendship and good luck. 
It was the first time that we sixty-four 
seamen had parted since the Seeadler 
had set sail to run the blockade eight 
months before, and it was only now, at the 
moment of saying good-bye, that we 
realized how closely attached to one an- 
other we had become. We who were going 
could see a brooding question in the eyes 
of those who were staying behind: “How 
will that overloaded cockleshell stand 
heavy weather?” 

Never mind, we should probably find 
out soon enough. The understanding was 
that, if we did not return in three months, 











something had happened to us. They 
would wait for us until then. Afterward, 
Kling and his men were to get away from 
the atoll as best they could. 

We sailed out of the lagoon, through the 
coral entrance, into the open sea. The 
hulk of the Seeadler lay there helpless on 
the reef. The tide was high, and the break- 
ers swept over the coral. The wreck was red 
brown now from rust and weathering. 
Each flooding billow raised her a bit, and 
then she sank back hopelessly with loud 
groans and creaks of despair on the coral 
bed. As we passed her she seemed to call 
over to us: ‘Come aboard, I want to take 
you on your voyage. Don’t desert your 
old friend.” 

And as a wave raised her it seemed as 
though she were struggling to get on an 
even keel again and come to us, only to 
find that the coral held her in a relentless 
grasp. Tears filled our eyes. 

“Good-bye, Seeadler,” I called, ‘“per- 
haps we shall never see you more. And 
even if we do, you can never sail again. 
Nevermore will songs resound on your 
decks. Nevermore will you raise your sails 
and fly a flag from your masts.” 

A brisk wind carried us westward with a 
swelling of our sails. The happy island 
receded. The last German colony and the 
wreck of the Seeadler slowly dropped out of 
sight over the rim of the horizon. 


How the six war pirates in an 18-foot boat fared in their battles with the Allied forces 
in the Pacific 1s described in the next and last thrilling installment of the adventures 


of the Sea Devil. 
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A Host to Millions 


E. M. Statler, Who Created a New Style in Hotels 


WALTER 


AS EARLY AS 1901, when I was a boy in 
school in my home town in Ohio, the name 
of E. M. Statler was first wafted to me 
through the agency of a schoolmate who 
had recently moved from Buffalo. Greedily 
I drank in the details of the great Pan- 
American Exposition that was being held 
there, and none of its wonders was more 
astonishing than Mr. Statler’s vast hotel 
of 2,200 rooms, a temporary structure 
within the exposition grounds, the like 
of which had never been heard of before. 
Three years later the miracle was repeated 
on an even larger scale in the “ Inside Inn” 
at the St. Louis fair, and enough of an 
impression was left on my youthful con- 
sciousness to give the name of the energetic 
founder of these hostelries a lasting place 
in my memory. 

The well-known chain of permanent 
hotels followed, and well do I remember 
the admiration inspired by my earliest 
visits to them. Most of the startling in- 
novations of that time have since become 
common property with the majority of first 
class hotels, but at that time a bath for 
every room was dazzling luxury, ice 
water flowing from a tap was magic, 
wooden transoms that kept the rays of hall 
lights from boring into tired eyes at night 
a priceless boon of comfort, and a rate card 
under the glass table top, telling exactly the 
bill to be expected, was a proof of honesty. 

Entering the vast lobby of New York’s 
largest hotel, the Pennsylvania, recently, 
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I threaded my way through a dense throng 
to a battery of express elevators. One of 
them wafted me quickly to the roof, where 
I found Mr. Statler awaiting me in a 
spacious private office. At a glance the 
man was the farthest possible from being a 
stranger to me; here was a product of the 
Middle West so typical, even though he 
was born on the eastern fringe of that 
rather indeterminate area, that I had 
known his equivalent since my birth. 
His manner of speech bears the stamp of 
that great community, and every inch of 
his above-medium stature proclaims the 
unadulterated American. Three facial re- 
semblances insisted upon discovering 
themselves fleetingly in a fusion of ex- 
pressions: a general structure suggesting 
Henry Ford, a twinkling boyish smile 
reminiscent of William Allen White, and 
an insistant, recurrent dash of Will Rogers. 
Close scrutiny revealed very little actual 
likeness to the men named, but as we 
talked, certain flashes from time to time 
suggested them repeatedly. 

After a cordial greeting and a remark 
about the considerable heat of the day 
Mr. Statler proceeded to divest himself of 
his coat and to roll up his sleeves, suggest- 
ing that I do the same. I followed his 
advice and soon we were settled comfort- 
ably near an open window, and no strong 
flight of imagination was necessary to dis- 
solve the New York background into an 
airy, leafy one of our Middle West. 
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“This is more comfortable, isn’t it?” he 
smiled. “I was born on a farm and I have 
been a farmer in spirit all my life.” 

I then proceeded to turn over the pages 
of the intensely human document that 
confronted me, and the history disclosed 
was a romance typical of American life. 

Mr. Statler was born in Pennyslvania in 
1863. His father was a German Reformed 
preacher and farmer. When the boy was 
five years old the family moved to Bridge- 
port, Ohio, a small community near Wheel- 
ing, West Virginia. He was one of a 
considerable family, and the problem of 
supplying food and clothing for them all 
was a serious one for the elder Statler. 
Those were days of rigid moral require- 
ments and pervading puritanical principles 
in our land, but, of the many mortal 
sins that loaded that day’s calendar, sweat- 
shop labor for children was not one. So 
it followed naturally that at the age of 
nine, with no regular attempt at education 
having been achieved, the boy was put 
to work as a stoker in the kiln, or “glory 
hole,” of a glass factory in Wheeling. It 
was a task to daunt a strong man and to 
implant in him rebellion against the social 
order, but this child performed the ex- 
hausting function for three years, receiving 
a compensation of 50 cts. a day to start 
and gradual increase that rose to go cts. a 
day when he surrendered the job at the 
age of twelve. 

Then began his career as a hotel man. 
He heard that the McClure House in 
Wheeling wanted a bell boy, and though 
the recompense was much less than he was 
earning, $6 a month to be exact, he ap- 
plied for the job and got it. Though the 
house in which he started was well known 
at that time for its excellence according 
to existing standards, the boy, as he labori- 
ously climbed the five flights of stairs all 
day long, and part of the night as well, 
in that pre-elevator era, had before him a 
fertile field for his improvement-loving 
mind to feed upon. Here that particular 
development began in Mr. Statler; it has 
made distinguished hotel history in the 
interval, and is just as acute a part of him 
to-day as ever it was. 

His rise in his new field of endeavor was 


steady. In due time he became night clerk, 
then day clerk at $50 a month. The road 
to further advancement being blocked for 
the time, he bought with his savings the 
billiard room and railway ticket conces- 
sions of the new McClure house when it 
was rebuilt, resigning his position as clerk. 
His next venture was to buy out an unsuc- 
cessful bowling alley and general amuse- 
ment place, change its character utterly, 
and make a good success of it. One of its 
features was a lunch room, his first venture 
in the restaurant field. It was a modest 
affair, its chief drawing card being excel- 
lent pies baked by his sister. 

His earnings mounted to between four 
and five thousand dollars a year, and Mr. 
Statler began to treat himself to a bit of the 
play time that had been denied him as a 
boy. He went annually on fishing trips to 
Canada, stopping in Buffalo on the way. 
He began to indulge in more ambitious 
dreams, and the result was a large restau- 
rant with an expensive lease in the Ellicott 
Square Building in that city. He staked all 
on the venture and for several years faced 
bankruptcy. He refused this easier way 
out of his difficulties and eventually paid 
his obligations in full. 

His first large project was the temporary 
Pan American Hotel, which yielded a 
mine of experience but no profit. The In- 
side Inn at the St. Louis fair was handled 
more successfully because of this experi- 
ence and his efforts of that summer yielded 
him his first considerable working capital, 
of $300,000. 

“On the day of the opening of the Inside 
Inn I suffered a very serious and painful 
accident,” Mr. Statler said. “A large coffee 
urn exploded and drenched me with boiling 
coffee from the waist down. I conducted 
my affairs from a hospital bed for four 
solid months. For a while I thought I 
should never be able to walk again, but 
fortunately I effected a complete re- 
covery.” 

Close upon this experience followed the 
building of his first permanent hotel, the 
Statler of Buffalo, planned largely as he 
lay in the hospital. Among numerous in- 
novations were baths for every one of its 
300 rooms and circulating ice water. His 
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THE NEWEST STATLER HOTEL 


Every hotel built by Mr. Statler has benefited by his past experience. This drawing is of the latest link 
in the Statler chain, which is in Boston. 


profits for the first year were $30,000, 
which were doubled the second year and 
increased by 50 per cent. the third. Four 
months after breaking ground for this 
building work was started on an addition 
of 150 rooms. Hotels in Cleveland, De- 
troit, and St. Louis followed rapidly and 
met with instant success. Since then the 
increasing chain includes the New Statler 
at Buffalo, the original one now being 
called Hotel Buffalo, the Pennsylvania 
in New York, which Mr. Statler leases 
from the Pennsylvania Railroad, and the 
New Statler in Boston. 

“When I built my first hotel with a bath 
for each room I was not aware that I was 
really practicing economy, but that is the 
way it worked out,” he said. ‘‘ The general 
baths on each floor actually consumed a 
larger amount of space than is required 
for the individual baths.” He called for a 
plan of his new Boston hotel and spread 
one of the floors before me. 

“The baths of two adjoining rooms in- 
terlock, you see, and, together with a 
closet for pipes, between the two baths, 
occupy a narrow strip the length of the 
room. I figured out this arrangement my- 
self when I built my first hotel, and it has 
since become standard with all architects. 


The pipe room, at a glance, seems to be a 
considerable waste of space, but it is the 
best investment conceivable. Workmen 
can enter easily for necessary repairs and 
find the pipes of the entire hotel exposed. 
No tearing up of floors or walls is necessary 
and the saving of upkeep is enormous. 
For example, the Commodore Hotel in 
New York was built at about the same 
time as the Pennsylvania, and the time 
has come when the water pipes of both 
buildings must be renewed. Though the 
Commodore adopted my plan of room ar- 
rangement they made their pipe rooms too 
small, with the result that the necessary 
alterations will cost them around $300,000, 
as against $60,000 for us. That is one ex- 
ample of what foresight can effect in keep- 
ing down the overhead in our business.” 

He arose from the chair in which he sat 
and called my attention to a small one 
that stood in the middle of the room. 
It was of light bent wood with a leather 
seat, very attractive in design and color. 
He picked it up in one hand and easily 
tossed it nearly to the ceiling. It descended 
upon one of its legs and I expected to see it 
splintered, but it rebounded into the air 
and bounced a second time before it came 
to rest, entirely unharmed. 
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“There, you see,” he continued, “is a 
good looking chair that is well-nigh in- 
destructible; no upkeep on goods like 
that. And we pursue the same principle 
to the slightest detail in all of our equip- 
ment. We search the world to find things 
of that kind. That chair is made in Europe 
from a wood that is found in South 
America. Buying of this sort is a principle 
of our concern. We are not 100 per cent. 
perfect in applying it by any means, but 
we try with that as our aim. 

“When I started in business the chances 
of making an outstanding success were 
much greater than now. The innkeeper’s 
business had so many vulnerable points 
upon which I could improve, and our suc- 
cess resulted from putting upon the market 
a better line of goods than was obtainable 
elsewhere. But as the years have passed the 
rebuilding of the hotels of our competitors 
has changed this advantage. They have 
frankly copied our goods, and have made 
improvements in their service as well. 
This makes competition closer and more 
effective; there is less profit than there was 
ten years ago. Our plants are all built, 
and the chance for innovation is not what 
it was at the outset. We add a hotel oc- 
casionally which makes our earnings 
larger but, of course, it increases our ex- 
penses at the same time. People often think 
that an increase of earnings resulting from 
expansion means an increase of profits. It 
may mean the reverse! The percentage is 
the thing that tells the story.” 

He opened a drawer and brought out a 
sheaf of expense charts that resembled 
in a way weather maps with their isother- 
mal lines, though the lines on these cards 
were designed to indicate fluctuations of 
expense in conducting the various hotels. 
They soared up and down, above and below 
base lines labeled, “Pennsylvania danger 
line,” “Buffalo Statler danger line,” etc., 
with a different color of ink for each hotel. 

“We conduct our entire chain as one 
organization,” he continued, “and yet 
at a glance we can see what each hotel is 
doing. If the variation of any of these 
lines becomes too great an investigation 
is made immediately. We find the cause 
and corréct it. The volume of our business 


is $25,000,000 a year, So you can see what 
the result can be if we effect the slightest 
percentage of saving.” 

He showed me more details of the plans 
for the new Boston hotel that attested to 
the wizardry of the man in his quest for 
efficiency and his eye for future needs. The 
kitchens were grouped so as to make 
service of food the quickest possible as a 
saving of time and labor, and lessening the 
chance of deterioration from getting cold. 
He had moved the various units about like 
a skilful chess player until he had gained 
a maximum of advantage in the location 
of each department, at the same time 
making the given space perform the great- 
est possible service. 

“Tt must certainly be a complicated 
business,”’ I remarked. 

“Not at all,” was his reply. ‘ Nothing 
could be simpler. The problem is exactly 
the same as confronts every housewife in 
her home. We ‘sleep’ people and we feed 
them just as she does, but merely on an 
increasing scale. If it is possible to do it 
for one person it is possible for a thousand. 
The same principles hold good.” 

Here was one of the secrets of the man’s 
success. He is master of the principle, so 
essential in the arts as well as in business, 
of seeing things simply in their entirety. 

“Our chefs are all French,” Mr. Statler 
said, “‘and some of them have decorations 
from the French Government for their 
achievements in cooking. But,” and from 
another drawer he produced food charts 
resembling the others he had shown me, 
“above a certain point, high quality in 
our cuisine does not pay us for the extra 
expense. We may for a short time attract 
a larger patronage through advertising 
of special food, but we cannot charge above 
a certain amount, and must keep our ex- 
penses down to a point justified by the 
prices we receive.” 

Though his busiest years have passed, 
Mr. Statler is still a prodigious worker, 
yet he smiled a bit ruefully at himself as 
at one who is beginning to shirk. 

“The business is so organized now that 
I can sit here at my desk and perform my 
best service by keeping a close eye on the 
charts. I used to make frequent trips to 
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every hotel in the chain, but a long time 
has passed since I made my last tour of 
inspection. I must do it soon again. I 
find myself inclined to be a bit more self- 
indulgent than I have been in the past. 
I wander out to the golf course more 
easily than I did. For years my recreation 
was fishing, in Canada and in Florida, 
but golf has superseded it. 
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“But I thought you mentioned Mrs. 
Statler as making you buy a new hat the 
other day,” I said. 

“Oh, yes!” he smiled. “I was married 
again, several months ago to my secre- 
tary. She had been with me for years, and 
one night the thing popped into my mind. 
The next day I went to the office, and 





“T have always led a simple |ojieaiies 
existence. My wants have been |@ 
few. I carry only two keys on 
my person; here they are.” He 
fished them from different pock- 
ets. “I possess but few chattels; 
I haven’t even a safe-deposit 
box. All I have is taken care of 
by the organization. I own very 
few clothes. I have no interest 
whatsoever in dress. My wife ob- 
jected to my old hat the other 
day, so I took a look at it and 
found she was right, and dropped 
into a. shop and got this new 
one. Sometimes one of my office 
force objects to the state of my 
neckties or shirts, so I send him 
out to get some new ones for 


“Some time ago one of my 
friends criticized a hat I was 
wearing, and it popped into my mind 
that I had won a hat from him in a golf 
game and had forgotten to collect it. My 
friend thought at first that the bet had 
been paid, but a third member of the 
party settled the matter by the remark: 
‘Statler is right, he hasn’t had a new hat 
in four years!’ 

“A simple life suits me best. I have 
never wanted too many friends. I have no 
necessity to go about as some people must 
and make new acquaintances for business 
reasons. There is nothing to be gained in 
that way.” 

He showed me a photograph of his 
home in Cleveland, with Mrs. Statler and 
their four adopted children on the lawn. 

“TI sold the place when she died and have 
been living here since then,” he said. 
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MR. STATLER AT HIS DESK 


ins This man’s wizardry is shown in his ceaseless quest for effi- 
: ciency and his eye for future needs. He is personally an expo- 
nent of the simple life. 


neither of us had the slightest idea that 
we should be married before the day was 
out. But I asked her about it and then I 
got the license bureau on the ’phone and 
asked them to send up a man, pretending 
it was for a guest in the hotel. It was 
Saturday morning and the bureau closed 
at noon, so there was a bit of difficulty 
in arranging it, and in getting a minister, 
too. But we did,” and happy satisfaction 
beamed in his face. 

“Tt’s curious how quickly these things 
can happen sometimes,” he added with a 
mischievous twinkle, ‘“‘just like the man 
who had half-way committed himself and 
his girl said, ‘John dear, don’t you think 
you ought to say something?’ and he re- 
plied, lamely, ‘I’ve said too damn much 
already!” 























America Returns From Europe 


The Tourist Helps to Rejuvenate Impoverished Lands 


M. S. RUKEYSER 


NEARLY TWICE AS MANY pursuers of 
adventure left these shores for Europe in 
the last twelve months as participated in 
the first crusade to the Holy Land in the 
eleventh century. The current migratory 
movement represents a new historical and 
economic force. Economically, the pil- 
grimages of American tourists at the an- 
cient and modern shrines of the Old World 
create enough dollar exchange to enable 
European nations to meet half their in- 
terest charges on governmental and pri- 
vate obligations to Uncle Sam and the 
American investor. 

Perhaps never before since the human 
race began to wander over the globe have 
so many persons traveled for non-utilita- 
rian purposes. In ancient times, the strong- 
est and fittest men alone journeyed from 
place to place for purposes either of trade 


or of war. The modern tourist is a person 
of part-time leisure and is bent on con- 
spicuous consumption, rather than on 
making money or making war. Sixty-five 
per cent. of the eastbound voyagers last 
summer were women. In the present-day 
crusades, the motive is neither economic 
nor religious. The new voyagers are im- 
pelled by no tale by a Peter the Hermit, of 
the wanton destruction of the Holy Sepul- 
chre in Jerusalem by the Seljuk Turks. 
The hordes which now swarm Europe are 
moved by less profound emotions. Loaded 
down with bulky hand baggage, and with 
passports and letters of credit, they 
traverse foreign lands in quest of culture, 
recreation, thrills. They go to Europe be- 
cause it is the thing to do. Paris competes 
with Atlantic City and Pike’s Peak as a 
summer resort for Americans. 
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The character of summer tourists to the 
Old World has radically changed since pre- 
war times. Restricted immigration has 
enormously cut down steerage travel, and, 
in spite of the steady gain in recent years 
of first class travel, it is not yet up to the 
pre-war level. The ultra-fashionable no 
longer make summer tours to Europe in 
the large throngs that were customary 
in pre-war times. In the summer they re- 
main at their country places, which have 
been connected by excellent highways with 
golf courses and other paradises for sports- 
men. Earlier in the century, when individ- 
uals of great wealth were limited by a 
buggy civilization with inadequate roads 
they were more inclined to believe they 
needed a European trip in the summer. 
But now those who love the sea are in in- 
creasing numbers disposed to avoid the 
tourist multitudes by cruising in their 
own private yachts. 

As the wealthy began to cut down on 
summer travel to Europe, a new class of 
voyagers came into being. The new trend 
among tourists may be described as a 
transformation from the aristocracy of 
wealth to the intelligentsia. The shift in 
the direction of the intellectually élite 
among the travelers is reflected in an un- 


precedented demand for clean but inex- 
pensive quarters on the transatlantic 
steamers. In 1924, the steamship com- 
panies originated the tourist third class 
passage to meet the demand for steerage 
prices without the accompanying odor of 
garlic. Another post-war development has 
been the vogue for cabin ships, in which 
first and second class quarters were com- 
bined, with second class rates. 

Increased transatlantic travel by the 
middle classes is a phase of the post-war 
raising of the general standard of living in 
the United States. It is a part of the boom 
in vacation-seeking by Americans. Con- 
secutive weeks for rest and recreation have 
been generally adopted as part of the 
routine of living. In recent years, many 
large corporations have extended vacations 
of two weeks with pay even to manual 
workers, so that now everybody except the 
day worker gets a vacation. 

The steamship figures available early 
in the summer indicate that the tourist 
travel in 1927, including first class, cabin, 
second class, and tourist third class, will 
prove larger than in any year since the 
war. Tourist travel is larger than in pre- 
war times, but, in the opinion of shipping 
men, it has not expanded proportionately 

















THE s. s. “ROMA,” PRIDE OF ITALY’S MARINE 


Mussolini, says the author, is a great advertiser, and many travel to Italy to see his handiwork. Gorgeous 
new Italian steamers are a factor in increasing this American tourist trade. 
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THE “ILE DE FRANCE,” 


This most palatial and luxuriously appointed passenger cruiser of to-day renders six-day service between 
New York and Havre. American tourists, our government estimates, are spending $650,000,000 abroad 
this year, mostly in Europe, and about $250,000,c00 of it in France. 


to the general growth of wealth and leisure 
in the United States. Domestic travel has 
grown at a far more rapid pace. The cost 
of passage to Europe is at least double the 
pre-war rates, whereas the cost of living 
has risen only by from one half to three 
quarters of the 1913 level. The reason for 
the disproportionate increase is that the 
public is demanding a higher standard of 
service. The steamship companies particu- 
larly miss the profitable immigrant steer- 
age travel. In 1913, there were 1,406,000 
steerage passengers among the total of 
1,859,000 coming from Europe. In 1926, 
only 723,000 persons journeyed from 
Europe to America, and of these only 
312,000 traveled third class. 

With the stream of immigration limited 
by law, the steamship companies have 
been challenged to develop new sources of 
patronage. Accordingly, they are seeking 
to turn every college student and professor 
into a tourist. If student third class figures 
are included, the tourist travel to Europe 
is several thousand above the pre-war level. 
But the gain is moderate. Steamship 
companies, recognizing that this is the age 
of the installment plan, have considered 
selling passage to Europe on the partial 
payment plan. But thus far insuperable 
obstacles have arisen, and the “cash and 
carry’ system has been adhered to. Where 





NEW FRENCH LINE FLAGSHIP 


commodities, such as automobiles or radios 
are sold, the vendor keeps a chattel mort- 
gage on the article, which may be repos- 
sessed in the event of non-payment. But, 
in the case of tourism, there would be little 
tangible for the sheriff to seize if the trav- 
eler defaulted after returning from his 
tour through art museums, cathedrals, 
and antique shops. A more feasible plan 
would be to start travel clubs in which 
individuals of moderate means agree a 
year before to make weekly deposits in 
advance to finance their vacation the fol- 
lowing summer. 

Although travel across the Atlantic is 
better press-agented, it is a mere ripple in 
the sea compared to domestic touring by 
train, lake and river steamers, automobile, 
and foot. In the last twenty years, outdoor 
summer camps in the mountains have 
solved the vacation problems for an in- 
creasing number of boys and girls of vary- 
ing affluence. Good roads, the automobile, 
and a surplus in the bank have lured mil- 
lions to “see America first.” The summer 
is still the peak season of travel, but the 
habit of taking winter vacations in south- 
ern California, Florida, the Gulf resorts, 
and in cruises in the West Indies and in 
the Mediterranean is rapidly spreading. 

Tourism has grown to a giant industry. 
The agencies which escort Americans to 
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foreign countries have expanded wholly 
out of proportion to the growth in foreign 
travel. After the war, with the foreign ex- 
change disorganized and normal life inter- 
rupted, the timid traveler preferred the 
safety of buying a flat-rate tour from one 
of the recognized companies to venturing 
on his own during those hazardous times. 
Accordingly, many have become accus- 
tomed to escorted tours, and will no doubt 
remain permanent patrons. In 1927, how- 
ever, travel in Europe is less speculative 
and uncertain than at any time since the 
end of the war. Financially, the European 
exchanges have been more quiescent than 
at any time in a decade. Accordingly, it has 
been easier to budget expenditures, and to 
stay within charted limits. On the other 
hand, bargains, resulting from mone- 
tary derangements, have virtually disap- 
peared. The time when merchants and 
hotel keepers impoverished themselves by 
accepting insufficient quantities of irre- 


deemable depreciated paper currency has 
passed. 

Even in France, the last to stabilize, 
there is a currency equilibrium. As a writer 
in the Journal of the American Bankers 
Association points out, the tourist rarely 
receives the full benefits of depreciated ex- 
change rates anyway, saying: 


For just one year, from November, 1925, 
until October, 1926, inclusive, the retail prices 
in France (expressed in terms of gold) aver- 
aged less than they did in 1913 by 12 per cent. 
The cost of living in France measured in gold 
was 12 per cent. below the cost of living in 
1913. 

Will any one suggest that the equivalent of 
prices charged American tourists in France in 
July, 1926, were only 73 per cent. of those 
charged tourists in 1913? Let us answer the 
rhetorical inquiry by the statement that they 
were not. The 1926 prices ranged from par 
upward, with the sky the limit—150 to 200 
per cent. as a usual range. Of course there were 
and are many things which could and can be 






































THE TREND OF TOURIST TRAVEL 
Eastbound 
Year | First Class | Cabin Class | Second Class som Third Class | Total 
Third Class | 
1913 104,000 141,000 473,000 718,000 
1919 43,000 104,000 294,000 441,000 
1920 67,000 130,000 363,000 560,000 
1921 69,000 121,000 357,000 | 547,000 
1922 77,000 138,000 183,000 398,000 
1923 74,000 66,000 67,000. 115,000 322,000 
1924 86,000 80,000 | 67,000 | 170,000 403,000 
1925 95,000 81,000 | 67,000 | 20,000 | 167,000 430,000 
1926 93,000 | 75,000 | 67,000 | 44,000 151,000 430,000 
Westbound 

1Q13 | ,III,0C0CO | 342,000 1,406,000 1,859,000 
1919 | 50,000 | 80,000 | 121,000 | 251,000 
1920 | 74,000 | 192,000 | 615,000 881,000 
1921 | 74,000 | 196,000 | 468,000 738,000 
1922 81,000 | 205,000 | 285,000 571,000 
1923 84,000 | 129,000 148,000 475,000 -| 836,000 
1924 89,000 IOI ,000 107,000 235,000 | 532,000 
1925 92,000 | 112,000 116,000 12,000 249,000 | 581,000 
1926 95,000 =| 100,000 | 178,000 | 38,000 312,000 | 723,000 
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purchased more cheaply in France than in the 
United States, but when transportation, duty, 
and all are accounted for the favorable margin 
is seldom large and more often than not is in 
favor of purchases in the United States. 
Hotel accommodations in Paris, no matter 
what the exchange, usually cost as much as or 
more than similar accommodations in New 
York or any other corresponding American 
city. A meal of similar quantity in similar es- 
tablishments catering to the traveling public 


though this system seems repulsive to 
Americans, it is closer to the true nature of 
markets than the one-price system. At the 
New York Stock Exchange, the most sensi- 
tively organized market place in the 
United States, prices are determined by 
higgling among buyers and sellers. 

Even when foreign travel in Europe a 
few years ago was substantially below pre- 
war levels in volume, it assumed greater 
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““LEVIATHAN, 


UNCLE SAM’S BIGGEST SHIP 


Her history as a German liner, American troop transport, and now an American liner makes her one of 
the most colorful liners afloat. During the summer she conveyed thousands of Americans to Europe. 


costs as much in Paris as in any large American 
city. There are places in Paris frequented by 
French people and there are places all over 
France not frequented by tourists where this 
is not the case—merely illustrating that prices 
charged in the tourist-frequented places are 
not justified by living conditions in France. 


The defense of European business men 
to the charge that American tourists are 
overcharged is that the travelers who pay 
too much do not know how to bargain. 
They make the mistake of following the 
American custom of paying the “asked”’ 

r “quoted” prices, whereas the European 
usually bargains. He offers somewhat less, 
and higgling ensues. The net result is that 
the customer pays less. This system of 
bargaining is almost universal in Latin 
countries and is fairly common in parts of 
northern Europe. Even fashionable hotels 
can be induced to modify their rates. Al- 


importance to the natives than ever before 
because it created foreign exchange at a 
time when it was desperately needed. 
Pleasure-seeking, thrill-hunting, and cul- 
ture-craving aliens brought dollars and 
pounds sterling at a time when ordinary 
trade was in the doldrums. Accordingly, 
there was a pitiable regimentation of alien 
populations into squadrons for catering to 
the tourists. Tourism was one of the first 
European trades to revive after the war, 
and many who could have been used more 
productively were organized to serve tour- 
ists. Besides the battalions of domestics, 
porters, concierges, taxi drivers, ushers, 
interpreters, guides, philosophers, and 
friends to the roaming Americans, there 
appear to be an equal number of vendors 
of coral beads, postal cards, cheap pocket- 
books, and views of unsightly sights, at 
every turn on the Continent. 
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European interest charges on the current 
debt of the Old World to the New runs to 
about a billion dollars a year. American 
tourist expenditures are running up to half 
this amount, possibly more. In other 
words, Europe is paying half its debt ser- 
vice by entertaining Americans, permitting 
them to inspect their cathedrals and art 
museums and to play at their mountain 
resorts and spas. In 1926, according to 
government estimates, American tourists 
spent $456,000,000 abroad. Dr. Julius 
Klein, Director of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, estimates that 
American tourists abroad this year are 
spending $650,000,000, most of it in 
Europe, and about $250,000,000 in France. 
This sum spent in France is nearly ten 
times the payment made by France this 
year under the Berenger war debt agree- 
ment—which, be it remembered, has not 
been ratified by the French Parliament. 

In commenting on the economics of 
American tourist expenditures abroad, 
Franklin W. Ryan, of the Division of Fi- 
nance and Investment of the United 
States Department of Commerce, said: 


The funds spent by American tourists 
abroad belong in the same category as immi- 
grants’ remittances. The goods and services 
our tourists purchase and consume abroad are 
in reality imports, although they are not val- 
ued by the customs inspector. 

Moreover, many Americans live in foreign 
countries more or less permanently. This 
group includes not only persons of consider- 
able wealth and heiresses who have married 
abroad, but also students and persons of small 
means who must live cheaply. Whatever they 
spend, if their incomes are derived from the 
United States, acts to increase the debit items 
in our balance of payments. 

The Bureau of Immigration keeps a record 
of American citizens leaving the country. In 
1925, there were 356,155 of these, not includ- 
ing those who visited Canada. This was 
54,507, or 18 per cent. more than in the pre- 
vious year. During 1925, 366,605 citizens re- 
turned from abroad, which was 44,540 more 
than in the preceding year. 

The average amount spent by each traveler 
varies according to the countries visited, and 
can be only roughly estimated, except that the 
minimum of expenses can be stated with rea- 
sonable certainty. However, as the overwhelm- 


ing majority of these tourists visited Europe 
and as there are numerous private tourist 
agencies and public officials in a position to 
observe their expenditures, the opinions of 
these observers were used to compute the 
average for Europe at $1,250 in 1923 and 
$1,300 in 1924. If the number of departing 
American citizens in 1925 had remained ap- 
proximately the same as in 1924, and if aver- 
age costs of foreign tours had not changed ap- 
preciably, we should repeat for 1925 the 1924 
estimate of $420,000,000 for tourists’ expendi- 
tures outside of Canada, since economic con- 
ditions and living costs in Europe in 1925 were 
not greatly different, on the average, from 
those of 1924. 

But in 1925 there was a notable reduction in 
minimum costs of steamship travel, so that 
European tours were brought within the 
means of thousands of Americans who for- 
merly could not afford them. According to Mr. 
Joseph Perret, Director of the French Govern- 
ment Tourist Information Office in New York, 
most of the increase in tourist travel in 1925 
was in cabin class and third class tourists. In 
view of these considerations, it would be un- 
reasonable to estimate that all Americans 
traveling in 1925 to countries other than 
Canada, spent $1,300 per tour as in 1924. 
The consensus of opinion is that not over 
$1,200 per tour is a fair average estimate of 
this tourist travel, or in other words, that the 
total of tourists’ expenditures in 1925, exclud- 
ing Canada, may be estimated at $440,000,000. 

These travelers are not only a source of 
profit to European merchants and hotel keep- 
ers, but also an important source of revenue 
to European governments, as practically all 
of the Continental nations levy taxes on tour- 
ists. The rates vary from 4 to 25 per cent. of 
the hotel bill, with frequently an additional 
charge of 10 to 25 cts. a day, and in most 
countries a passport charge of $10. 

The expenditures of American tourists to 
Canada, as reported from local official 
and semi-official sources, showed roughly a 
$40,000,000 increase over 1924. Approximately 
2,000,000 automobiles (carrying 5,000,000 
people) entered Canada from this coun- 
try during the year and probably spent 
$145,000,000, in addition to $45,000,000 esti- 
mated to have been spent by American tour- 
ists arriving by rail and steamer. 

The total spent by American tourists in 
Europe, Canada, and elsewhere thus comes 
to $630,000,000. To this may be added 
$30,000,000 for the expenditures of Americans 
residing abroad more or less permanently. 
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Tourism was one of the first European trades to revive after the war, and it now far surpasses pre-war 
totals. Sharing in this source of income, the German merchant marine has made rapid strides approach- 
ing its former importance, the latest evidence being the placing of the new liner shown above in the 
Hamburg-New York service. 
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Against this total of $660,000,000 must be 
set something like $100,000,000 spent by for- 
eigners in this country, including $27,000,000 
estimated to have been spent by 400,000 
Canadian visitors. 

The net debit on account of tourists is thus 
estimated at $560,000,000. This item has for 
many years been a unique feature of the bal- 
ance sheet of the United States. Even in the 
first half of the nineteenth century, Americans 
spent large sums in foreign travel. In the pe- 
riod since 1900 the annual debit total of this 
invisible import has exceeded $150,000,000 ex- 
cept during the war. No other country, except 
England, spends nearly so much money in this 
way. On the contrary, tourists’ expenses are a 
credit item, or invisible export, for most Eu- 
ropean nations. 


American tourist expenditures in France 
in 1925 were one and a half times greater 
than the ordinary exports of France to the 
United States during the same period. 
In 1926, 250,000 Americans visited Paris 
and left behind $282,000,000, an increase 
of 25 per cent. over 1925. And, with the 
American Legion convention and the 
higher scale of prices, further increases in 
expenditures this season are expected. 

Currently, there is an increased flow of 
travel to Italy and Germany. Mussolini is 
a great advertiser, and many go to see his 
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handiwork. Criticism is not invited by the 
Black Shirts, but the ordinary tourist is so 
impressed by the efficiency of Italy’s rail- 
roads, public utilities, and industries that 
he is indisposed to made adverse comment. 
Whatever the tourist may think of Musso- 
lini’s service to Italian liberty in substi- 
tuting the new syndicalism of Fascism for 
individual freedom, he cannot help ad- 
miring the functional efficiency of the new 
order. Gorgeous new Italian steamers are a 
factor in increasing the American tourist 
trade to Italy. 

As war hate has been subsiding, tourist 
travel to Germany has been expanding. 
The German Republic has wisely set out 
systematically to make the Fatherland 
attractive to vacation seekers. The gov- 
ernment has eliminated visé charges, 
which have proved so irksome in other 
countries. Incidentally, Germany, which 
lost its‘merchant fleet as a consequence of 
the war, has made prodigious strides in 
building new passenger and freight steam- 
ers. In 1914, the German Merchant Marine 
consisted of 4,935 ocean-going steamers of 
5,238,937 tons displacement. According to 
the latest available figures, Germany now 
has 4,270 ocean-going steamers of 3,169,380 
tons displacement. 
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Austria, which was turned into the poor- 
house of Europe by the Treaty of Versailles, 
is consciously seeking the boon of tourist 
favor, and Vienna is being added more and 
more to itineraries. Its ancient gayety, 
though modified, still makes it an alluring 
place, and none who venture that far east- 
ward regret the extra mileage. Vienna is 
Paris in repose—and more. 

Switzerland, Spain, the Scandinavian 
countries, and even Russia are increasing 
their hold on tourist patronage, but France 
is still the most favored. Apparently none 
who go abroad miss Paris. To the average 
tourist, every other city is optional and 
conditional, but Paris is a “must.” 

The British Isles—and Ireland to an 
increasing extent—are also centers of 
heavy tourist travel. As a world banking 
and trading center, London is always filled 
with strangers from all parts of the world. 

One youthful American business man 
sends this laconic description of the Eng- 
land he has seen this summer: 


Aside from the women, London in particular 
and all England in general, from Plymouth to 
the mouth of the Thames, is just one raptur- 
ous experience. I was put on the wrong track 
by the melancholic foreboding of some of the 
boys and girls who have had acute dyspepsia 
when they got to London. For me, the place 
is not only charming, but enchanting: the com- 
ing to life of all the literary traditions: the 
grandeur of the parks: the breath-taking love- 
liness of the downs and heaths:and hedges: 
and the sheer paradise about Oxford and 
Stratford—all of these make up a million times 
for the left-hand traffic. 


In the past, the course of the stream of 
history was radically altered by the trade 
voyages of the Phoenicians and the relig- 
ious crusades to the Near East of the west- 


ern Europeans. What of the present 
Odysseys of leisure and recreation! Will 
they do more than pay off half the Euro- 
pean debt charges to the United States? 
Will they have any lasting effect on Amer- 
ican thinking? on world peace? on the 
future of civilization? 

It is easy to make glib answers to these 
searching questions, but difficult to make 
true ones. Many tourists have eyes that 
do not see and ears that do not hear. They 
are inclined to be surprised that even the 
children in Italy speak a foreign language. 
They follow timidly the apronstrings of 
professional guides and escorts, who have 
learned from experience that the average 
customer expects to see and hear pictur- 
esque and dramatic things, rather than the 
quiet rhythm of the normal life of a people. 
The professional tourist is superficial and 
extremely conventional. He identifies each 
community with its most famous commer- 
cial product, and never takes the trouble to 
find the complex diversity that underlies 
the advertised commodity. 

But, after due allowance is made for the 
hordes of well-to-do women who look upon 
a European tour solely as a shopping orgy, 
it seems apparent that the importations of 
impressions of the fine art of Europe, of the 
people seen on the back streets of towns 
and in the countryside, and of the practical 
culture of a multiplicity of nations, consti- 
tute a significant and lasting influence. 
Whatever the merits or demerits of the 
civilizing staffs of travel agencies may be, 
those who follow their leadership will get 
a far more authentic impression of the 
anatomy and physiology of the foreigner 
than the stay-at-home obtains from the 
American vaudeville stage or the movies. 
For travel discourages caricature. 
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Investing by Proxy 


America Takes up the British Investment Trust Idea 


M. S. 


IN SPITE of its predilection for bizarre 
statistical charts, the realm of finance is 
essentially human, subject to the foibles 
and delusions of the race. New preferences 
come and go in rhythmic cycles. The new- 
est fashion in Wall Street is the organiza- 
tion of investment trusts. The country is 
now in the midst of a period of unprece- 
dentedly rapid creation of such institu- 
tions for transferring the responsibility 
of investment from lay to professional 
shoulders. Virtually untried thus far in 
the United States, the investment trust 
has behind it six or seven decades of ex- 
perience in England and Scotland, where 
the idea has long flourished. 

The theory of the trust is in line with the 
world-wide trend toward specialization of 
human functions. Under a simpler econ- 
omy, the family was a relatively self- 
sufficient economic unit, spinning its own 
cloth, making its own wearing apparel 
(including shoes), raising its own eatables, 
and, in more primitive times, building its 
own home and assuring its own protection 
from enemies without. The transition from 
independence toward interdependence as 
a result of the Industrial Revolution is an 
oft-told tale. With each year, the process 
goes further. Society is moving in the 
direction of making the individual a doer 
with but a single function. Versatility is 
apparently being rendered obsolete, as 
Jacks of All Trades are being relegated to 
the limbo of forgotten relics. 

In the spirit of the times, financially 
minded men are undertaking through the 
establishment of investment trusts and 
other instrumentalities to free their fellow 
creatures of the responsibility of invest- 
ment. Expert managers for a fee are re- 
lieving the laity of the necessity of reading 
prospectuses and meeting salesmen as a 
step in the process of investment. Amateur 
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investors since the Liberty Loan drives 
have in many instances paid a heavy price 
for attempting to act on their own ac- 
counts, without competent professional 
advice. Secretary Mellon has estimated 
that $1,000,000,000 a year has been frit- 
tered away in worthless and fraudulent 
securities, and to this economic waste 
must be added the substantial losses in- 
curred by unsuccessful marginal specula- 
tion in legitimate securities. Except for 
the 400,000 wealthy bond buyers who were 
in the market prior to 1914, investing in 
the United States on a popular scale is 
distinctly a post-war phenomenon. Until 
recently, the new American investor, with 
the national tradition toward individual- 
ism behind him, has endeavored to do his 
own thinking and risk-taking. To say the 
least, his success has been uneven. Many 
had their savings completely effaced as 
they exchanged tame government bonds 
for flamboyant stocks which promised 
everything but yielded nothing but re- 
grets. 

The bungling methods of new investors 
aroused widespread popular interest. Forty 
American commonwealths passed _blue- 
sky laws for the purpose of forbidding the 
divorce of fools and their money. Two 
score communities created extra-legal Bet- 
ter Business Bureaus as friends in need for 
the exploited, and the press carried on a 
widespread propaganda for safety in in- 
vestment. Such agencies, however, act 
primarily on the principle “Thou Shalt 
Not.” The investment trust, on the other 
hand, attempts to give the investor a 
dependable outlet for his funds. 

The investment trust is very much like 
a sausage factory. All varieties of raw ma- 
terial are poured into the mill, which as- 
similates the heterogeneous ingredients 
and turns out a uniform product. In the 
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case of investment trusts, the ingredients 
—or raw materials—consist of stocks and 
shares of foreign and domestic railroad, 
industrial, and public utility companies, 
and obligations of governments. The re- 
sultant uniform product takes the form 
of the securities of the investment trust 
itself. The precise nature of these varies 
with the capital structure of the trust, 
but the universal point is that the investor, 
who subscribes to securities of an invest- 
ment trust, gets a participation in a highly 
diversified array of issues by buying a 
single share or debenture. The investment 
trust accumulates investable funds by 
selling its own obligations or shares to the 
public. 

Wall Street now counts that day lost 
on which no new investment trust has been 
born. Since last winter, the number of 
trusts in the United States has almost 
doubled. There are now nearly a hundred, 
with resources estimated at between 
$300,000,000 and $500,000,000, clamoring 
for the respect and the patronage of in- 
vestors. The movement is scarcely three 
years old, and virtually all of them have 
been nurtured under the hothouse condi- 
tions of rising security prices. The first 
large American trust was launched in 1921. 
Until the trusts have been seasoned by 
bear (or declining) as well as by bull (or 
rising) markets, they must be regarded as 
somewhat less proved than the Rock of 
Gibraltar or the United States Treasury. 

The investment trust principle enor- 
mously simplifies the rdle of the individual 
investor. Instead of selecting forty or 
four hundred securities for his nest-egg, 
he need select only one or a handful. But, 
under this new régime, the importance of 
his selection becomes magnified. If per- 
chance he picks an unworthy investment 
trust, his expected benefits will turn only 
to grief. Even though the ideal investment 
trust offers ample diversification, it would 
seem unwise for the investor to put all 
his eggs in one basket, even if the basket 
is dressed up as an investment trust. If 
the individual is thoroughly enamored of 
the investment trust idea, he can properly 
diversify his estate by selecting the securi- 
ties of a few investment trusts. And, in 
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order not to make the investing sense 
vestigial, he might allocate a part of his 
personal surplus each year for a special 
fund for self-investment. Even though he 
stumbles, the investor learns by doing. 

Gifted salesmen, who sense that pru- 
dence and sophistication in investments 
are in the air now, in contrast to the primi- 
tive tendency of a few years ago to be- 
lieve extravagant promises of untold 
riches, have recently found the expression 
“investment trust” words to conjure with. 
A lay public, which is confused by the 
complexities of modern finance, is eager 
for symbols and labels. A large number of 
individuals have accepted the words “in- 
vestment trust’? as something eminently 
respectable and worthy in the world of 
finance, and they are a little less than en- 
terprising in looking behind the name to 
the special circumstances surrounding in- 
dividual offerings. There is nothing fool- 
proof in the title. Albert Ottinger, At- 
torney-General of the State of New York, 
skeptical of what’s in a name, has sent 
questionnaires to the investment trusts 
operating in his commonwealth, asking 
twenty-one searching questions about vital 
and sometimes hidden matters which de- 
termine the real value to the investor of 
such vehicles for investment. The theory 
of the pure investment trust is sound, but 
success in practice depends primarily on 
the character and capacity of manage- 
ment. Mr. Ottinger’s purpose is to seek 
out abuses, and on the basis of exhaustive 
fact-finding to set up a code of standards 
to safeguard a new financial vogue, which 
holds out much promise, but which can be 
readily abused in subtle ways by those bent 
on public exploitation. 

Stripped of all rituals and technicali- 
ties, the well-managed investment trust 
offers the advantages of codperation and 
expert guidance. Each is of distinct im- 
portance. By coéperating with other in- 
vestors and thus creating a large pool of 
capital, each participates in a fund which 
can be widely diversified in scores or 
hundreds of securities. The man with 
$1,000 to invest can get a participation in 
four hundred securities, but, if he acted 
alone, he would have to be satisfied with 
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one—or, if he chose “baby” bonds, with 
ten. Mere numbers are of distinct impor- 
tance. Life insurance, for example, de- 
pends on them. If a group of four men were 
to insure themselves codperatively against 
the hazard of death, their venture would 
_ be dangerously speculative and uncertain. 
However, if 40,000 men would insure 
themselves codperatively through a life 
insurance company, the outcome would 
be certain. The risks would be so well 
diversified that the group would live in 
accordance with the established American 
experience tables. Diversification in in- 
vestments is based on confidence in the 
general future, qualified by virtual cer- 
tainty that some enterprises, which to- 
day seem promising, will in the future 
wither and fade away. If the investor 
were omniscient, he could read the crystal 
ball and avoid securities of ill-fated com- 
panies. But to the average investor, the 
wars, pestilences, floods, changes in in- 
dustrial technique, and shifts in manage- 
ment of the future are unknowable. The 
individual who stakes his fortune on a 
handful of companies without ample di- 
versification has assumed needlessly grave 
hazards. 

First, an investment trust, then, offers 
the actuarial benefits of heightened diversi- 
fication through participation in a larger 
pool of capital than is available to the or- 
dinary investor acting singlehanded. 

Second, the investment trust offers ex- 
pert knowledge in the choice of securities 
for the portfolio. The leather merchant 
recognizes that choosing leather is a spe- 
cialized task. He would be surprised if a 
druggist attempted to do it on his own. 
And yet the leather merchant, the drug- 
gist, the surgeon, the minister, and the 
professor of paleontology have habitually 
walked bravely into the investment mar- 
ket and assumed the responsibility of 
selecting the wheat from the chaff. It 
would have been much easier for the in- 
experienced to select leather, for it can 
be seen, touched, and smelled, whereas 
securities are intangible, and cannot be 
judged by the senses. Just this situation 
is met by the investment trust, which, 
in theory, transfers the responsibility 


of selecting securities to the man who 
knows. 

Third, the English type of investment 
trust assures continuous supervision of the 
investment portfolio by experts. Heracli- 
tus long ago discovered that all is in a state 
of flux, and most investment authorities 
concede that some of the market favorites 
of to-day may be the “has-beens”’ of to- 
morrow. The purpose of investment man- 
agement is to keep the fund free of ferry 
bonds at such times as bridges render them 
obsolete. In well-managed investment 
trusts of the British type, securities are 
not bought and then forgotten. They are 
continuously watched in the light of chang- 
ing conditions within the corporation, 
within the industry, and in the general 
business cycle. The job of management is 
to be ready continuously to shift holdings 
in accordance with changing tides of com- 
merce, and to keep its patrons from the 
class of suckers who habitually find them- 
selves hung up after bull speculative cycles 
with depreciated securities which they ac- 
quired at substantially higher prices. 

No management can be all-wise. Per- 
fection is unknown in the realm of invest- 
ment. Good management can merely 
minimize the costliness of its errors 
through ample diversification and un- 
ceasing study of the changing factors af- 
fecting values. It is assumed that the or- 
dinary investor lacks the specialized skill 
and resources, which he can buy through 
outsiders. Moreover, even if he has the 
special talents, he may lack the leisure for 
continuous supervision of his surplus 
funds. If he does so, he must charge the 
amount of time occupied against the re- 
sults, and probably it will be substantially 
higher than the fee charged by reputable 
managers of the best investment trusts. 

As in all matters, so in the field of in- 
vestment trusts the United States has de- 
clared its independence of England. 
American financiers have created new pat- 
terns and variations, instead of slavishly 
following the English and Scottish models. 
Even those relatively few American trusts 
which are built on the English model 
have set up far more restrictions on 
management. In Great Britain, over a 
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period of years, a class of investment trust 
managers in whom the public has confi- 
dence has developed. The mere associa- 
tion of trusted executives with new trusts 
gives investors sufficient safeguards, and 
the managers are left comparatively free 
to exercise their best judgment. Most of 
the British trusts now periodically publish 
lists of their holdings, and even those 
which refrain from doing so reveal the 
general character of their holdings, as to 
nature of the issues and geographical dis- 
tribution. In the United States, two 
schools of thought concerning the latitude 
which should be granted to management 
have developed. One follows the British 
precedent and gives the management dis- 
cretion, subject to the limiting clauses of 
the indenture or articles of incorporation, 
as the case may be. The other virtually de- 
prives management of all discretion after 
the initial selection of securities. 

The non-discretionary trusts open up 
new vistas. They seemingly remove the 
hazard of imposing confidence in men 
whose judgment may in the future prove 
unworthy. They remove an element of 
human error. But they do this at a price. 
They deprive the trust of the benefit of 
continuous expert supervision and of the 
opportunity for revising judgment in ac- 
cordance with changing conditions. From 
a theoretical standpoint, such fixed trusts 
run in face of the established fact that 
business is dynamic and ever-changing. 
They make no allowances for repetitions 
of such recurrent experiences as the col- 
lapse of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway, the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad, the American 
Woolen Company, the Central Leather 
Company, the Virginia Carolina Chemical 
Company, and the International Mercan- 
tile Marine, all of which at one stage of 
their careers were highly regarded in the 
security markets. 

In reply to this obvious criticism, the 
sponsors of fixed trusts reply that collateral 
is so well diversified that the venture will 
not be seriously injured even though some 
few companies deteriorate. The fixed trust 
in reality gives the small investor an op- 
portunity to take a permanent bull posi- 
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tion in a wide array of good common 
stocks. Several such trusts were liquidated 
when the management erroneously as- 
sumed that the bull markets were past. 

Advocates of common stocks as long 
term investments concede the necessity of 
ample diversification. The vendor of fixed 
trusts sells diversification and skill in 
initial selection. The question inevitably 
arises how much such services are worth. 
Some of the organizers have levied extrav- 
agant fees, and have thus set up hurdles 
for the investor. Unless the fee is moder- 
ate, the investor had better accumulate, 
in accordance with his means, small odd 
lots of the collateral by direct purchase 
through the Stock Exchange. The question 
as to what is a fair fee is subject to a dif- 
ference of opinion. Some of the British 
trusts charge as little as 2 or 3 per cent. 
The process of raising capital is more 
costly in this country, and some vendors 
assert that 1o per cent. is necessary. As 
the margin rises, the whole proposition 
becomes less attractive to the investor. 
Ten per cent. is a stiff exaction, and cer- 
tainly any higher rate stamps a proposi- 
tion as distinctly unattractive. 

One fixed trust, with twenty-four well- 
known common stocks behind it, pays out 
dividends semi-annually. Thus the holder 
gets two checks a year, instead of ninety- 
six separate quarterly dividend checks 
from each of the twenty-four companies. 
Accordingly, the fixed trust, which de- 
posits the collateral with a bank or trust 
company, affords greater convenience to 
the investor. Fixed trusts also claim econ- 
omy in inheritance-tax payments, but the 
legal reasoning behind such assertions is 
by no means clear, although such devices 
for separating the owner from the actual 
stocks may make tax evasion simpler. 

Between the discretionary and non- 
discretionary trusts, there are semi-fixed 
trusts, under which the management may 
change the collateral under certain clearly 
specified conditions. Both groups of ex- 
tremists are inclined to assert that the 
semi-fixed trusts are neither fish nor flesh. 

The discretionary trusts take a variety 
of legal forms. One form is the Massa- 
chusetts trust, which markets only one 
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type of security—participation certificates, 
entitling the holder to a pro rata share of 
the entire fund. In such cases, the manage- 
ment exacts a fee for services rendered. 
Similar in form to the Massachusetts trust 
are companies like the Investment Man- 
agers Company of New York, which is a 
joint stock association. The company at 
present manages two funds, in which par- 
ticipation certificates are sold. The man- 
agers get 1 per cent. of the principal sub- 
scribed when a new investor joins, and 
1 per cent. when he withdraws. Moreover, 
it receives one half of 1 per cent. annually 
of the amount of fund each year for its ser- 
vices. The company makes no binding or 
contingent promises as to results, but pays 
out such proportion of the income as it 
sees fit. The remainder is added to the 
fund, from which subscribers may with- 
draw at their discretion, getting their pro 
rata share less 1 per cent. 

Other so-called investment trusts take 
the legal form of ordinary corporations. 
Such vehicles are in position to offer junior 
and senior securities. Some of these market 
their own debentures, preferred and com- 
mon stocks. The Second International 
Securities Corporation, which is of this 
type, reports that it pays the American 
Founders Trust for management one half 
of 1 per cent. a year of the value of the 
corporation’s average resources. On the 
other hand, the International Securities 
Corporation of America,* which is under 
management closely affiliated with the 
Second International, bases a manage- 
ment charge on 4 per cent. of income, 
which in practice has worked out about 
the same. Another company, the Mutual 
Investment Trust, gives holders of its A 
shares, which are sold to the public, a 
preferential return of 6 per cent. The 
management company subscribes 10 per 
cent. in cash against every new certificate 
sold to an outsider. After the outside 
investor has received 6 per cent., the 
company gets 6 per cent. on its cash 
investment. Then the residue of income 
is divided equally between the outside 
investors and the management company. 

The argument in favor of a fixed return, 
instead of a contingent return, is that the 


management is assured compensation in 
years of financial storm without the neces- 
sity of showing a profit. To seek a profit 
at certain stages of a financial cycle is 
fraught with grave dangers, and some 
managers prefer a fixed compensation 
which leaves them concerned mainly with 
assuring safety of principal. 

In this connection, I asked Hartley 
Withers, distinguished British economist 
and advisor to governments, to give me 
his views for editorial guidance, on the 
hazards in investment trusts, as revealed 
by British and Scottish experience. He 
wrote: 


Two principal snares lie in wait for manag- 
ers of investment trusts—the temptation to 
work for too high an income and to put too 
much money into particular risks. The sound 
basis for their management is a large propor- 
tion of debenture and preferred capital, on 
which, thanks to the ordinary capital behind 
them, a moderate fixed rate is paid, and the 
earning of a slightly higher rate on the total 
invested funds. The margin enables a reason- 
ably good dividend to be paid to the common 
stockholders and reserves to be built up, the 
income from which increases this dividend 
steadily and almost automatically. But when 
the management tries to be too clever and earn 
too high an average income, it asks for trouble; 
this tendency is especially prevalent at a time 
like the present, when the rapid accumulation 
of capital in America and other saving coun- 
tries, is pressing down the yield that can be 
obtained from sound securities and encourag- 
ing trust managers to go into dangerous fields 
and to reénforce income from investments 
by means of speculative profits made, or 
aimed at, by a policy of jobbing in and out of 
the market. 

As to the second point, the chief secret of 
the well-managed companies is a rigid ad- 
herence to the principles of distribution of 
risks, never putting more than a certain 
proportion of the available funds into one 
security or into a set of securities which are 
closely allied and are subject to similar risks. 
Violations of this principle, under a convic- 
tion that the management has found a certain 
winner, which ought to be treated, just for 
this once, as an exception to the general rule 
of caution, may sometimes prove successful; 
but they are almost certain to start those who 
indulge them on a path which leads sooner 
or later to disillusionment, if not disaster. 
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The British trusts had to go through a 
period of seasoning. Two trusts were 
launched in the ’60’s. By the ’80’s, they 
had become popular. The so-called Baring 
crisis in the autumn of 1890 caused many 
investment trusts to suffer heavy losses. 
Some trusts incurred losses by buying 
speculative and unmarketable new issues, 
particularly in foreign countries. 

The difficulty in the United States is 
that investment trusts are springing up 
faster than experienced managers are 
being trained. Sometimes the new issues 
are sold on the basis of high pressure sell- 
ing ability, rather than because of ca- 
pacity for investment management. Pro- 
moters with unsavory records have been 
attracted by the new public appreciation 
of investment trusts. 

Numerous American trusts have been 
sponsored by security houses of issue. 
This connection raises the possibility of 
management that will not be entirely dis- 
interested. In such cases, the trust could 
be used as a repository for undigested new 
securities of the house of issue. In Great 
Britain, the best trusts are free of such en- 
tangling alliances, but, if the investor 
must choose between such trusts and those 
run by outsiders without adequate experi- 
ence, there is much to be said in favor of 
those sponsored by investment houses of 
good reputation, even though they depart 
from the ideal standard. 

The investment trust is a scheme for 
freeing the investor of red tape and worry, 
but he cannot rest at ease unless he is cer- 
tain that he has reposed confidence in 
able and honorable men. The investor 
should carefully check the character and 
experience of the management through 
independent sources, and should examine 
the conditions of the association. More- 
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over, he should inquire whether securities 
are placed into the trust at cost, or whether 
the managers act as principals and make 
a profit. Furthermore, he should become 
fully aware of the ratio of earnings on his 
capital he will be allowed to keep. He 
should learn the exact nature of deduc- 
tions which the organizers will make for 
themselves in the form of dividends on 
founders’ shares, special fees, participa- 
tion in profits, and intermediate profits on 
securities bought for the trust. — 

Next, he should inquire into the policy 
in respect to reserves. The best foreign 
trusts allocate one half or more of net 
income for reserves against future con- 
tingencies. The value of senior securities of 
a trust is especially affected by the policy 
in respect to reserves. Moreover, unless a 
trust sets up part of the profits during bull 
security markets against probable losses 
during bear markets, it is deceiving itself 
in its bookkeeping. 

The investor should ascertain the policy 
of the trust in respect to publicity concern- 
ing success or failure. He is entitled to 
receive periodically a balance sheet and an 
income account, drawn up by certified 
public accountants. A quarterly report is 
of course preferable to an annual state- 
ment. Moreover, at least once a year the 
trust should disclose the nature of the se- 
curities held in its portfolio by a trust 
company. Finally, the investor should 
check up on the indenture, trust agree- 
ment, or articles of incorporation, to dis- 
cover what safeguards have been set up, 
and how the trustee can protect his in- 
terests. 

These rules of thumb entail somewhat 
technical factors, and the lay investor 
ought to seek competent, disinterested 
advice. 











Seeing Stars 


How an Intricate German Machine Reveals the Heavens 


O. D. TOLISCHUS 


Germany has built a remarkable astronomical machine which in 26 minutes gives 
the human eye a picture of the heavens for the last 26,000 years, or a ““great year” 
in the earth’s history. These “halls of stars” are springing up in the principal 
German cities, and in this country the American Museum of Natural History 
has plans for a similar hall in New York City. In this article these new “ movies 


of the stars” are described. 


AMONG the many drawbacks from which 
the modern city man suffers unbeknown 


to himself is his gradual loss of under-, 


standing and appreciation of the grandeur 
and fascination of nature, of which the 
most common and yet the most beautiful 
and overpowering spectacle is the starry 
sky above us. Throughout the ages, the 
glory of the “firmament of the heavens” 
on a clear night roused the awe and ad- 
miration of mankind. It first inspired man 
to lift his thoughts from his next meal to 
the nobler speculation about the why and 
wherefore of his existence. But to-day, 
for many of us, 
this inspira- 
tion is cut off 
by towering 
skyscrapers 
and blinding 
advertise- 
ments for 
chewing gum 
and cigarettes. 
And when we 
do get out into 
the “broad 
and open 
spaces,’ the 
children of a 
jazz age have 
other attrac- 
tions than the 
slow proces- 
sion of the 
stars. Appre- 
ciation needs 
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IT SHOWS THE STARS IN 


This most modern of astronomical apparatus consists of 120 
little projection machines which throw a total of 5,400 stars and 
planets, groups and nebulz, upon a great dome “screen.” 


understanding, and only the professional 
astronomers have that to-day. 

But if the mechanical age took the 
heavens from us, modern science is begin- 
ning to bring them back to us. Throughout 
Germany, in many of its big cities, are 
arising strange-looking buildings that often 
seem like a cross between a Greek temple 
or a Roman Colosseum and a Turkish 
mosque. They are modern planetariums, 
or “halls of stars.’’ In them, the “firma- 
ment of the 
heavens’’ is 
being recon- 
structed with 
a perfect illu- 
sion of reality. 
The sun, the 
moon, the 
planets, and 
all the stars 
that one can 
see blaze up 
suddenly out 
of darkness 
with an eery 
but awe-in- 
spiring natu- 
ralness. The 
walls seem to 
have been re- 
moved by 
magic hands 
and the starry, 
deep-blue can- 
opy of the 
heavens is ap- 
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A LECTURE IN PROGRESS 


The lecturer uses a luminous pointer which projects a light- 
arrow on the artificial sky. Astronomy becomes an exceed- 
ingly interesting study as the ever-changing panorama of the 
sky rises out of the east and disappears in the west, the changes 


of centuries taking place in a few seconds. 


parently stretching itself in infinite space 
above us. There are the Big Dipper and 
the Northern Cross, the Lion and the 
Virgin, the Scorpion and the Milky Way 
—they all twinkle down upon a startled 
audience. 

Suddenly this firmament begins to 
move. The heavenly bodies begin to re- 
volve right before our eyes. The sun, the 
moon, the stars rise in the east, traverse 
their course across the heavens, and set 
again in the west. The planets seem to 
loop the loop. The sun and the moon seem 
to be chasing each other across the sky. It 
looks as if in a jazz age even the heavens 
were moving in jazz time, and that if 
Joshua could make the sun stand still 
the modern man could chase all the 
heavenly bodies through the course of 


days, of years and even cen- 
turies, in as many minutes. 

But the spectacle is not only 
realistic; it is as scientific and 
exact as mathematics. If the 
roof were actually removed, 
the tiny rays of every star 
within would point directly to 
its solar prototype. For this 
artificial canopy has been laid 
out with greatest care, accord- 
ing to the best sky maps avail- 
able. And when the stars and 
planets move, they move in 
their exact orbits and indulge 
inall the idiosyncrasies affected 
by the originals above. But 
whereas the natural day has 
twenty-four hours and the nat- 
ural year 365 days, both the 
day and the year of this arti- 
ficial universe unroll in ex- 
actly four minutes’ normal 
time. And the day can be cut 
to fifty seconds and the year 
to seven seconds. That is, the 
sun comes up, moves across 
the artificial sky in jig-time 
and sets again, and the moon 
and the stars follow and do the 
same—all in from fifty seconds 
to four minutes; and the as- 
tronomic changes of a whole 
year can be made to take place 
in even fewer minutes. 

For in this artificial universe we are 
bound to neither time nor space. This is 
the main advantage of the model over the 
real thing. The speed with which the 
heavenly bodies move illustrates far more 
vividly than nature itself the course of 
each of them across the sky as well as their 
relation to one another and the reasons for 
their performances. It is just as easy to 
show how the sky looked centuries ago 
and how the sky will look centuries hence. 
And the trip from the North Pole to the 
South Pole can be made in three and a 
half minutes, for the northern and the 
southern sky can be interchanged at will. 
So accurate is the performance that in 26 
minutes can be seen the changes of 26,000 
years, that is, the “great year” of the 
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BUILDING THE DOME “‘SCREEN”’ OF A PLANETARIUM 
The construction cost of a special “theater” for the use of the 


projector averages about {$60,coo in Germany. 
instrument costs about $80,000, it is unlikely that it will 


ever be exploited as a money-making novelty. 


earth, during which the earth’s axis de- 
scribes one complete gyroscopic revolu- 
tion, thereby constantly changing its north 
polar star and thus presenting a different 
aspect of the heavens. 

This miracle of art and science is ac- 
complished by the utilization of the mov- 
ing picture principle. For the modern 
planetarium is really a moving picture of 
the sky. In its startling naturalness, it 
represents a great improvement over the 
crude mechanical models of our solar 
system, made up of little balls of lights 
stuck up on sticks or pipes, that can be 
seen in the old-fashioned planetarium 
in America or even in the German Museum 
in Munich. 

The machine which makes this miracle 
possible is the Zeiss projector, manu- 





factured by the Carl Zeiss 
Company, the famous optical 
works of Jena, Germany. It is 
a triumph of science and of 
peace. It was invented and 
perfected in five years of hard 
labor by Dr. W. Bauersfeld, 
one of the Zeiss engineers. The 
end of the war and the treaty 
of peace had stopped the man- 
ufacture of optical war mater- 
ials in Germany. The Zeiss 
company had to find a substi- 
tute to manufacture. Krupps 
took to the manufacture of 
steel teeth. Zeiss took to the 
manufacture of planetarium 
projectors, and now these pro- 
jectors are the principal prod- 
uct of the firm. 

The Zeiss projector really 
consists of 120 little projection 
machines combined into one 
mechanism and equipped with 
several electric motors. The 
120 projection machines throw 
a total of 5,400 stars and 
planets, the sun, the moon, 
the Milky Way, and other star 
groups and nebule upon a 
“screen.” This screen is the 
vaulted ceiling of a big dome— 
an artificial “firmament of the 
heavens,” surrounded by an 
artificial horizon of black walls. The 
dome is the main part of the plane- 
tarium building. In daylight, this screen is 
white, but looks just as flattened as the 
sky outside. When the hall is darkened 
and the stars appear, the sky turns blue— 
that crystal blue of an absolutely clear, 
moonless winter night. For in the darkness . 
the eye becomes 200,000 times as sensitive 
as in broad daylight, and of the faint light 
produced by the stars it is most sensitive 
to the blue rays. But it takes nearly an 
hour’s stay within to get the full effect of 
this phenomenon. 

Against this vaulted screen, then, appear 
all the stars up to the 6.2 magnitude—or 
more than the naked eye can see. And they 
are shown exactly as they appear in the 
nocturnal sky, with all the fine gradations 
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THE PLANETARIUM AT DUSSELDORF, 
Architecturally this is one of the most attractive planetariums in Europe. 








GERMANY 
Another, which is to surmount 


a newspaper skyscraper, under construction in Hanover, will add a unique touch to the city’s skyline. 


of size and color. Even the faint zodiacal 
light, seen occasionally in the springtime 
in the west after sunset, is shown. There 
is, however, this difference: The sun is 
blinded, so that the day in this artificial 
universe remains in semi-darkness. But 
this permits us to see the sun and the stars 
at the same time and their relation to one 
another—a spectacle ordinarily impossible 
in nature where the blinding rays of the 
sun wipe out the stars. Also, the close ob- 
server can see the ring of many moons 


around Saturn, which otherwise only the 
telescope discloses. 

More difficult, however, than the re- 
production of an accurate picture of the 
stars was the illustration of their move- 
ments. In nature, the earth turns round 
its axis from west to east (counterclock- 
wise). But in this artificial universe, the 
earth stands still; therefore the heavens 
must be moved. They are moved, in the 
opposite direction from the earth’s rota- 
tion (clockwise). The result is just what we 
seem to see in nature—an ever- 
changing panorama of the sky 








THE PLANETARIUM AT 


show the northern or southern sky at will. 


BARMEN, GERMANY 

The inner surface of the dome represents the sky and the 
projection. machine may be adjusted to any geographical loca- 
tion to reproduce the heavens at that point, or can be used to 


rises up in the east and goes 
down in the west, though it 
moves at unwonted speed. 
This movement of the 
heavens is accomplished by 
turning the machine around 
itself. But that is not enough. 
Within this rotation, every one 
of the 120 individual projec- 
tors must have a little move- 
ment all its own. For every 
planet and star group move in 
a different way and they move 
differently at different times 
of the year—and again, differ- 
ently in different years. The 
earth itself has more than one 
wiggle and every wiggle 
changes the aspect of the sky. 
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Every one of these changes has been taken 
into account. Like a fine clock-work with 
120 different hands, the instrument moves 
every one of the 120 different projectors 
through the precise course which the 
stars and planets they project take 
throughout the “great year’’ of the earth 
—as seen from the earth. It is like a clock 
whose dial measures, not 24 hours, but 
26,000 years, after which everything 
starts all over again anyhow. 

When the instrument was built it was 
adjusted according to the aspect of the 
heavens on January 1, 1900. By making 
the mechanism run forwards or backwards, 
it is easy now to conjure up the stellar 
constellations of any date whatsoever, 
past, present, or future. A register counter 
enables us to pick whatever day and year 
we want. But if only one of these pro- 
jectors should move a hair’s breadth from 
its straight and narrow path, worlds and 
solar systems would smash into one another 
and the whole artificial heavens would 
become a shambles. But it never does. 

Thus with the aid of this delicate, if 
clumsy-looking, apparatus we are enabled 
to study, enjoy, and learn to understand 
in the course of one hour the celestial 
phenomena that it would take months 
and years to study in the real sky. A 
lecturer, standing at the side of the hall, 
whence he controls the apparatus in the 
center, explains the changes and their 
causes. With a luminous pointer which 
throws a light-arrow against the artificial 
sky, he can point out things of special 
interest. Charts and graded scales pro- 
jected against this sky illustrate the points 
made. 

With these aids, the heavens soon begin 
to yield their mysteries. The seasons, the 
changing phases of the moon, the courses 
and conjunctions of the planets, the reason 
why Venus is sometimes the evening star 
and then again the morning star, the 
eclipses, the precession of the equinoxes, 
and all the other puzzling astronomic 
phenomena become apparent. To the 
merely curious, the show is as entertaining 
as a movie. To the student of astronomy, 
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it is a laboratory of the heavens where the 
stars and planets can be moved at will 
with scientific accuracy. Schools and co!- 
leges have become enthusiastic about this 
new aid to learning. Special performances 
for pupils have shown that with such vivid 
illustration, even children of nine and ten 
years of age can well master the simpler 
principles of astronomy and the art of 
observation. 

The first Zeiss planetarium was con- 
structed for the German Museum of 
Munich, whose director, Dr. von Miller, 
was the guiding patron of the project. 
It was opened to the public in August, 
1924. Since then, many improvements 
have been made upon this first instrument, 
and six other German cities—Berlin, 
Barmen, Dresden, Diisseldorf, Jena, and 
Leipzig—have erected “halls of stars.” 
These have already been visited by more 
than half a million people. The Berlin 
planetarium, the most modern of them 
all, opened in November, 1926, and has 
been visited by more than 100,000 people. 
So popular have the planetariums become 
that six other German cities—Mannheim, 
Niirnberg, Stuttgart, Hanover, Ham- 
burg, and Aachen—will open planetariums 
during the year. This will raise the total 
number of planetariums in Germany by 
the end of 1927 to thirteen. 

Their popularity is beginning to spread 
beyond Germany. Vienna opened a plane- 
tarium last spring. London is planning 
one. And New York may expect to get a 
Zeiss planetarium if the plans of the 
American Museum of Natural History 
materialize. The Zeiss company figures 
that the cost of a planetarium instrument 
is approximately $80,000, and the cost of 
a planetarium building, according to the 
German models, about $60,o00. The dome 
of the Berlin planetarium is 82 feet in 
diameter and 50 feet high, and contains 
420 seats. This is considered the ideal 
size, because ic brings out all the essential 
characteristics of the sky without impair- 
ing too much the acoustics for the lecture, 
as a bigger dome would. The admission fee 
is 25 cts. 
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The Passing of Wall Street’s Titans 
A Final Chapter from the Life of James Stillman 


ANNA ROBESON BURR 


“We were all playing for power. It was a great game,” said James Stillman 
as he lay on his deathbed. The struggles of the great financiers created a period 
of unparalleled turbulence in Wall Street, but as they approached the end of life 
all became mellow and philosophic—as told in this last installment from the life 
of James Stillman, head of the National City Bank of New York. 


ALTHOUGH the acute stage of the 1907 
panic seemed to vanish rather quickly, 
considering its violence, yet, its after- 
effects were slow to disappear. As a matter 
of fact, it marked the end of an era. That 
tidal wave of specula- 
tion, which had crashed 
over in a destructive 
flood, receded at length, 
leaving a changed 
world both for the pub- 
lic and for the financial 
captains. To the fornier, 
the romance of fortunes 
acquired overnight had 
lessened for the moment 
and was not to be re- 
newed, on anything like 
the same scale, until 
after the World War. 
To the “ masters of cap- 
ital” themselves, it was 
indicated that their 
period of individual 
leadership was drawing 
to a close. They were 
getting elderly. William 
Rockefeller was dead; 
his famous brother had 
not yet grown to look 
like a drawing by 
Leonardo. 

Carnegie’s heart was in the Highlands, 
whence he distributed libraries and aphor- 
isms of virtue. J. D. Rockefeller was taking 
up golf and enjoying the retirement of a 
country house with seventy-two trunk 
lines entering it. Harriman’s tremendous 
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JAMES STILLMAN 
Wall Street’s “ Man with the Iron Mask.” 


plans were beginning to be affected by fre- 
quent bouts of illness. Frick was collecting 
pictures. Schiff practicing philanthropy. 

Moreover, the impending investigations, 
whose edge the panic had tended to sharp- 
en, were decidedly af- 
fecting the spirit of 
rivalry and competition 
existent between the 
great banking groups. 
These last ten years 
had proved, had they 
proved anything, that 
rivalry was apt sooner 
or later to destroy the 
thing struggled for, and 
that when a crisis came 
men were stronger to- 
gether than apart. From 
this time onward there 
was: a merging of inter- 
ests all along the line. 
The great money 
powers had become one 
vast money power, 
which presented a har- 
monious, united front 
to the Committee on 
the Concentration of 
Control of Money and 
Credit in 1913. 

James Stillman had 
always seen the economic waste of conten- 
tion and it is plain that, much as he ad- 
mired his friend Harriman, he viewed the 
latter’s gigantic plans for 1908 with some- 
thing approaching misgiving. That they 
were on the best of terms their correspond- 


From “The Portrait of a Banker: James Stillman, 1850-1018.” © Duffield &? Co., 1927 
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ence of that summer remains to show. 
In the following letter the sentence re- 
garding unemployed money is quaintly 
characteristic, for Harriman never left 
his money unemployed but, like Steven- 
son’s Jim Pinkerton, kept his dollars “si- 
multaneously flying, like a conjurer with 
oranges.” 


October 23, 1908, Arden, Orange Co., N. Y. 
DEAR STILLMAN: 

I haven’t had anything very interesting to 
say to you and have delayed writing because 
of the active work going on and then the lazy 
days here in which I do nothing but loaf. 
Don’t even think or try not to. Everything 
must be practically as you left them (sic). 
Perhaps more certain of Taft’s election, which 
has never been in doubt. It looks now like 
New York State ticket would be Republican 
except with possible election of Democratic 
Governor. When election is over everything 
will continue just as it is now with a little 
more sentimental activity. 

The greatest menace from which we need 
protection is the plethora of money the world 
over. Unemployed money is an instrument of 
mischief greater perhaps than unemployed 
labor. You should look to it that your bank 
doesn’t get drawn into syndicates for new con- 
struction which will be destructive in a meas- 
ure of the properties in which the bank it- 
self or its proprietors may be interested. 
Temptation in such times is great for taking 
up new enterprises which may not be of much 
importance, but they are pin-pricks and an- 
noying.... 

The feeling or sentiment in the West has 
changed absolutely. The communities could 
not do enough for us and all are willing that 
we should have charge of all the railroads in 
sight, whether competing or not so long as 
we had them and for improvements, etc. ... 

Yours, 
E. H. HARRIMAN. 


Mr. Moody thinks that Harriman pro- 
posed ‘“‘to form a banking power greater 
even than the National City Bank” and 
was working for “a railroad empire over 
the whole world.” That he discussed those 
plans with Stillman we believe, even 
though we know also that Stillman had 
already urged him to retire, as Stillman 
himself was expecting to do. A crisis in 
regard to the Erie Railroad, however, 
which occurred in the spring of 1908, 
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concerned them both and was one of the 
last in which their names are associated. 

Normal conditions and confidences were 
beginning to return in April, 1908, when the 
Erie Railroad was menaced with a sudden 
inability to meet its obligations. ‘For 
several years,’ Mr. Kennan tells us, “it 
had been satisfying its most urgent finan- 
cial needs by issuing short term notes.” 
These notes, amounting to five million five 
hundred thousand, would mature April 
8th, and it had been expected that Mor- 
gan & Company would take them up. The 
rivalry between Harriman and Morgan, 
however, had never entirely ceased and at 
this particular time the elder banker 
viewed with decided objections the rail- 
road man’s evident plans to extend his 
railroad empire and increase his banking 
power. Morgan, therefore, issued his fiat. 
His firm would not take up the notes and 
at the same time assume the risk of a new 
issue, formed to protect and cover them. 
When James Stillman was told of this and 
that the great man had sailed for Europe, 
he made the observation in his sardonic 
way, that “Achilles was sulking in his 
tent’”—and the question was: what to do 
next? 

A receivership for the Erie appeared un- 
avoidable, and a conference was held on 
the night of April 7th, at which Harriman 
and other directors of the road met F. L. 
Stetson, counsel for Morgan & Company. 

While the discussion as to ways and 
means was proceeding, Harriman sat 
quietly in front of the fire smoking and 
talking with a friend. He said that if the 
matter did not go through, he was dis- 
posed to take up the notes himself, pledg- 
ing his entire private fortune to do so. 
It was true, as his friend pointed out, that 
he had no responsibility for the Erie; that 
merely being a director did not make it 
necessary for him to take so great a risk— 
but Harriman felt the general financial 
situation was still very uneasy and the 
blow that would be received from the bank- 
ruptcy of the Erie was quite sufficient to 
precipitate the panic conditions once more. 
To the surprise of the others present, he 
tendered an offer to take up the notes him- 
self, asking that the receivership be de- 
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layed until three o’clock the next day, in 
order that he might have time to borrow 
the money, which the bankers present at 
that moment refused to loan. 

The conference broke up at two o’clock 
in the morning. When Harriman called his 
legal counsel on the telephone next day, 
he was ill with one of his severe attacks of 
pain and physically unable to get out of 
bed. He had spent that night fighting the 
disease and thinking out his plans. He 
sent his counsel and his private secretary 
together downtown to open his strong box 
and take the necessary securities to the 
City Bank as collateral for the loan of five 
millions. Now the law did not permit a 
bank to lend so huge a sum to any one in- 
dividual, so it was arranged that Harri- 
man’s agents should see other bankers as 
well. This took valuable time. One or two 
of these men when seen promised a partial 
coéperation, but when Harriman’s repre- 
sentative returned to the City Bank with 
these assurances, they were found to be 
unnecessary. Word had been received from 
James Stillman, then in Europe, which 
assured them of his immediate and ade- 
quate personal backing. 

James Stillman’s reason for this prompt 
act of loyalty did him honor and sprang 
from the same motives which had caused 
Harriman to take up the Erie notes. 
When asked by a member of his family, he 
replied that so many well-known names 
were on the Erie Board of Directors that 
he felt the credit of the road would be 
injured were it allowed to default. This 
would especially affect the attitude of 
Europe, still suspicious of American in- 
vestments. “If the Erie defaults no Ameri- 
can bonds can be sold in Europe,” he said. 
His sense of responsibility, therefore, 
would not permit of any default he could 
prevent and he approved of Harriman’s 
feeling in the matter. The financial jour- 
nals of the day warmly praised the railroad 
man for his act. Of his friend’s they knew 
nothing. 

The year 1909 was largely spent by 
James Stillman in Europe and the first 
sequence of his letters which remain date 
from his journey. Much of the time he 
spent at the house in the Rue Rembrandt 
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© Edwin Levick 
EDWARD H. HARRIMAN 


The aevelopment of American railways brought 
to the fore many able and colorful personalities, 


but none more spectacular than E. H. Harriman. 
The press of twenty years ago clamored for a curb 
on his autocratic power wielded as czar of a great 
railroad combination. 


which he afterwards bought and which 
came to suit his mood so well. That mood 
was beginning now in his fifties to move 
away from Wall Street. Things had 
changed; were changing still more. There 
were these confounded investigations 
which were especially repugnant to a 
diffident person, who loathed notoriety 
in any form; and there was the disposition 
of the public to poke itself into one’s pri- 
vate affairs, to bother one with reporters 
and letters. This had always been the 
American tendency, of course—but now- 
adays the public demanded this inter- 
ference as a right. The only way to rid 
oneself of the nuisance was to go away and 
settle down in a country where the right 
to individual privacy was better under- 
stood. The letters echo this feeling. 

When the writer asked James Stillman’s 
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friends regarding his retirement, the 
answers were all on the same note: 

“He’d worked tremendously hard and 
almost forgotten how to play.” 

“Tt was business all the time and physi- 
cally he had begun to feel it. His children 
were grown and when he came back it was 
to an empty house.” 

“His power was too heavy to bear.” 

“Everybody he saw wanted something.” 

This last sentence probably expresses 
the most significant of all the influences 
at work on James Stillman’s mind. He 
was the spokesman of vast interests and 
the wielder of vast forces. ““He was one 
of the Big Three,” says an acquaintance, 
‘and what he said went.’’ Nobody—nobody 
came in to see him nowadays who didn’t 
want something! One sensitive person 
recalls with bitterness entering James 
Stillman’s office and waiting until the 
latter, who was busy at his desk, chose to 
raise his head. When he finally did, it was 
to ask, roughly: “ Well—and what do you 
want out of me?” 

The visitor fled and hated him there- 
after. It was brusque; but when we con- 
sider what the experience must have been 
lying back of the rudeness! He had never 
been one of those people who found it 
difficult to refuse requests. There was a 
Wall Street saying that “Stillman had 
refused more loans than any other banker 
who ever lived,”’ and people still tell the 
story of his answer to a great promoter who 
once applied to him: “What you need is 
more capital, not more debts!”’ 

No: he had never found refusal hard: 
the trouble was that there were too many 
people he couldn’t refuse. They kept plan- 
ning new projects, new organizations, new 
reorganizations: they kept bringing him 
new problems. It got horribly fatiguing. 

Other disagreeables were multiplying: 
truly, as Bacon said, “ Men in great place 
are thrice servants.” Power closed one in. 
He could never say anything freely because 
so many ears listened; so many evil twists 
might be given to what he did say; this 
demanded perpetual vigilance. Reporters 
bothered one and newspapers attacked 
one. There were threats and threatening 
letters. “Lord John” locked himself up 
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at night in a steel cage. Not long ago, Frick 
had been stabbed. Bombs had been left on 
other doorsteps. If one went away to resi, 
the papers told where. And it looked as 
though all this were going to be much 
worse if and when the threatened further 
“investigations” took place. 

He was tired, worried, and a good deal 
bored; obviously, the thing to do was to 
take a long rest in some foreign country 
where politicians, not bankers, get the 
threats and the anonymous letters and 
where a man conscious of a strong interest 
in life and the arts might develop his 
tastes in an atmosphere of independence. 

There is no evidence that at this time 
he contemplated making his home in Eu- 
rope; that idea was a gradual outcome of 
the restfulness of his life there. At no time 
did he become actually expatriated in 
thought or feeling, but from 1909 the 
European part of his year grew longer and 
the American shorter. He often said that 
he could really work better and see more 
clearly with only that daily cablegram 
uniting him to the Bank. 

One of the longest of his holidays about 
this time was due to a curious incident, 
which was to have a definite influence on 
the lives of both the persons concerned. A 
prominent business man—who was to 
become yet more prominent in a field 
which he had not even considered at that 
period—chanced to be sitting in the office 
of the City Bank’s president, with whom 
he had some acquaintance. During their 
talk the fact developed that something 
in the bank had been done wrong, and an 
official was summoned. When he entered 
it was to find his chief seated at his desk, 
wearing his immovable expression and 
sliding a pencil up and down in his fingers, 
so that it made a steady tapping on the 
wood. Then and there, without moving or 
raising his quiet voice or intermitting the 
drum-tap of the pencil, he berated the 
offender in terms so harsh, with an irony 
so coldly insulting, and concluded in such 
a savage intensity of speech, that the un- 
fortunate man trembled and the sweat 
stood out upon his forehead. When the 
culprit had been dismissed from that ter- 
rible presence, the horrified visitor spoke. 
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“Stillman, I never in all my life heard 
anything so outrageous! That man holds 
an important position in the Bank and 
you have insulted him before a stranger. 
Why—I shouldn’t be surprised if he put 
a knife into you! A man has no right to 
treat another so, nor to let himself go 
like that. The most charit- 
able thing I can think is 
that you are on the verge of 
a nervous breakdown and 
that you have no business 
to be in your office!” 

James Stillman heard this 
outburst in a white silence, 
his powerful face a very 
mask of rage, and still the 
pencil went tap-tap-tap upon 
the desk, so that the narra- 
tor remembers both look 
and sound to this day. He 
waited a few moments; 
then, perhaps, recalling that 
there were other qualities 
to a Sphinx beside that of 
unresponsiveness, picked up 
his hat and went out. As he 
passed the door he thought, 
whimsically: “Well, that’s 
the end of me!” being under 
no illusions as to the power 
of the furious man he had 
just quitted. 

Partly for this reason, he 
went over to his club and 
wrote a note, admitting that 





come, and as he passed on, bewildered and 
gratified, his host said a word to the wife. 

“Tell your husband from me—won’t 
your—that owing to something he said 
to me, I am just back from the best holli- 
day I ever had.” 

The incident prefaced a real friendship, 
to be cemented under 
strange, shaking circum- 
stances of which neither 
man dreamed, and in nar- 
rating its progress the teller 
paused to recall the dead: 
“Ves, I can still see his face 
—awful!—behind the desk, 
just as I can see him too, 
one Christmas Eve, in my 
Paris house, dancing a Vir- 
ginia Reel with a wreath on 
his head and looking at me 
out of the tail of his eye, 
half-humorously, to see if I 
thought him undignified. 

You see, there were 
two James Stillmans—I 
knew them both.” 

There still remains a 
small group of letters be- 
longing to these European 
trips and telling something 
of his life. One from Harri- 
man shows, all too plainly, 
the conditions which were 
to bring rest to that per- 
turbed spirit before the year 
was out. A chance telegram 








the affair was none of his 


business, yet reiterating his 
belief that the incident 
showed dangerous nerve- 
strain and need of rest. To 
this he received no answer. 


J. P. MORGAN 


Photographed at Cowes, Eng- 
land. He and Stillman met 
frequently in continuance of 
their long friendship. Mrs. 
Burr tells how and why he 
kissed Stillrnan. 


gives something more: the 
reaction of a sensitive na- 
ture who holds another’s 
friendship dear and doesn’t 
want to hurt. That anxious 
“wire that you understand,” 





Months passed. A card 
reached the narrator from the Stillman 
house on the occasion of a reception or 
similar function. After an anxious consul- 
tation with his wife, as to the chance of 
its having been sent by mistake, the 
recipient decided they must go: “Not 
that I wanted to, heaven knows, but I 
felt I must see what was what.” 

Nothing could hav> been more gracious 
than the smile ard handclasp of his wel- 


in the following cable mes- 
sage, is not a little touching. 


February 1, 1900. 
BaANSEMA [James Stillman, 19 Rue Rembrandt, 

Paris, France]. 

Dear Stillman: There was no sting in my 
message. Translate it I am glad not to have 
taken your place. Wire that you understand. 

HARRIMAN. 


In September of that year Harriman 
died. It had been a real interest, a real 
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friendship, and it was a real loss. The 
number of black-edged letters from vari- 
ous members of the dead man’s family 
during those months testify by their con- 
stant acknowledgment of attentive kind- 
ness, in what manner James Stillman ex- 
pressed his sympathy. Another tie was 
broken: life held an excitement the less. 
One might differ with Harriman; one 
might contend with him, be uneasy about 
what he might do next, but he made one 
feel alive. This rising generation of mild 
and affable business men with their heads 
full of what James Stillman called “the 
Chicago uplift” school of finance, seemed 
pygmy by comparison. Were they the 
product of democratic standardization, 
like everything else? 

When Stillman settled in the Rue Rem- 
brandt in Paris, he must have realized 
that he cut himself off a good deal from 
his children and their growing families. 
But his code and training made this a 
natural thing to do. He was very self- 
sufficient and he had lived long alone, 
yet he was still in all essentials a devoted 
parent. A sentence in one of his letters 
repeats: “No one will ever know what I 
have done for the Bank and my children 
—but they have always come first—I 
wonder if they realize it?”’ 

As they grew older, however, respon- 
sibility was always in his mind, to inter- 
fere with freedom of intercourse. James 
Stillman knew very well that a million- 
aire’s least successful production is apt to 
be his family; he had ever before his eyes 
the demoralization befalling the children 
of a millionaire of his youth, and it was a 
warning spectacle. Unquestionably, he set 
himself to overcome this handicap for his 
own family, by the use of a rigid sense of 
discipline. There were flashes of intimacy— 
walks and talks with the boys in the woods 
of Cornwall—but by next morning the iron 
mask was down again. 

He was severe and harsh; he was often 
sardonic, and youth hates sarcasm. His 
own nature had never moved easily with 
the current of life. Sensitive himself, yet 
he had small patience with youthful sen- 
sitiveness. It was hard to open up to him, 
he felt it necessary to be disciplinary. 
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When one of his boys spoke impulsively 
about college friendships, his father an- 
swered only: “ Forget all that! Your friends 
will be the men you do business with!” The 
same boy was hurt at receiving only type- 
written letters while at school. 

Yet he and his brothers were constantly 
in their father’s thoughts, incessantly the 
subject of that old-school conscience that 
regarded one’s family as potential sub- 
jects of damnation. Such instincts made 
the parent aloof and impersonal, holding 
his children at arm’s length, the better to 
do his duty by them. He had always 
leaned backwards about pushing them on 
in the world, for fear they would be soft. 
Now they had their own families, and 
he had acquired a habit of living alone 
which he could not change. At this time 
in his life, the most important thing to 
his mind seemed to be to get out of the 
business rut into new interests and to see 
more of the European world, whose rest- 
fulness and dignity made so definite an 
appeal. 

Life at 19 Rue Rembrandt was a regular 
one. After the daily cables to the Bank and 
a stroll in the Parc Monceau, the hours 
were filled with varied enjoyments. Yet 
busy as he was with matters unconnected 
with business, it must not be supposed 
that business was ever neglected. The 
cables were never perfunctory. Whatever 
happened in Paris, James Stillman’s first 
thought was of the Bank, and if any one in 
New York fancied he had fallen asleep at 
the switch, there was apt to be a shock of 
enlightenment. 

During the months in 1912-1913 that 
the Federal Reserve Act was being dis- 
cussed and promulgated, the American 
papers gave a series of interviews convey- 
ing doubts as to the support rendered the 
Act by certain banks, among which the 
City Bank was the most notable. On an 
evening when Stillman was dining with 
Ambassador Herrick, the subject came 
up between them. 

“Have you noticed these statements 
in the papers?” the guest asked. ‘What 
do you think of them?” 

“Ves,” replied the Ambassador,“ I have 
noticed them, Of course, the Act is not 
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perfect, but it is better than nothing. And 
I can’t see why your bank, Stillman, wants 
to take on the United States Government. 
You may think you can fight the United 
States—but do you want to?” 

James Stillman entered upon one of his 
concentrated pauses of reflection. After 
a long time, he said: 

“May I send a cable from here?”’ 

“Surely.” 

The cable was sent, requesting an 
official of the City Bank to 
take the next steamer and the 
following week the three men 
were dining together at 19 Rue 
Rembrandt. On that occasion 
there were no silences. Not 
only did the Chairman issue 
the most positive instructions 
as to what should be done and 
what should not be done, but 
backed them up with a con- 
vincing logic which left no 
doubt as to his own view of the 
unwisdom of “taking on the 
United States Government.” 
The official returned to New 
York and the attitude of the 
Bank was made clear. Inci- 
dentally, it was felt that the 
Chairman was not so far away 
as some people may have 
thought. 

The friendship with Morgan 
had increased rather than 
lessened during these years. 
Now that they were both out 
of it, they could enjoy the com- 
mon interest of surveying the 
past together and, all competi- 
tion laid aside, could philoso- 
phize over their battles and their victories. 
When the great financier appeared in 
Europe it always brought pleasure to 
James Stillman—who was never irritated 
by those idiosyncrasies which had caused 
a witty Archbishop to bestow on the elder 
man the nickname of Pierpontifex Maxi- 
mus. We have one or two amusing glimpses 
of the pair, characteristic of both their 
attitudes toward life. 

One shows them standing side by side in 
Rome before a rarely beautiful tapestry 
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JAMES STILLMAN 


In Europe after his 
retirement. 


James Stillman had ideas of buying, while 
he felt it to be an extravagance. 

J. S., slowly: “I suppose I oughtn’t, but 
it’s a great temptation.” 

J. P. M., gaily (unconsciously quoting 
Wilde): “Always resist everything, Still- 
man, except temptation!” 

Another story James Stillman told him- 
self, concerned a call he paid his friend in 
London. Having heard that Morgan had 
arrived in England unaccompanied by any 
member of his family, he went 
around one hot June morning, 
to find his friend alone eating 
strawberries in the garden. The 
two had some talk and then a 
pause fell, and Morgan asked: 

“What brought you here to 
see me, Stillman?” 

“Oh,” said the other slowly, 
in that quiet way of his—“] 
thought you might be lonely!” 
Whereat the story teller con- 
tinued: “He jumped up from 
the table and ran around and 
kissed me on the cheek!” 

“And you?” 

“Oh—I was very much 
amused!”’ 

“And what did you do 
then?” 

“We ate up all the rest of 
the strawberries!” 

Because of his dislike of cold 
weather as he grew older, 
James Stillman spent much 
of his winter in the South, 
on the Riviera, at Nice or 
Cannes or San Remo, with 
occasional flights into Italy. 
Here he kept up his interest in 
photography, taking many artistic and 
beautiful views and putting them into 
albums for his friends. More than one 
visit to Rome occurred, for that city 
roused his interest in many directions 
and he had many friends there. An au- 
dience with the Pope took place on 
one of these occasions and meetings with 
other Church dignitaries. The hierarchy 
had always immensely impressed him and 
one is hardly surprised to hear that he 
admitted he would have liked to be a 
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Cardinal! This ambition is understandable, 
for he had the temperament in more ways 
than one. If it is easy to visualize Pierpont 
Morgan as one of those gorgeous Renais- 
sance princes, it is not hard to see the 
“subtle-secret”’ smile of the Sphinx of 
Wall Street under a red hat. 

Apropos of the Papal visit, Stillman 
used to recall with a chuckle, that when 
John D. Rockefeller was asked if he 
wanted such an audience, he said “No,” 
until a suggestion was made that it would 
please his workmen of the Standard Oil— 
whereat he went, of course! 

Stillman was mistaken in one or two of 
his conclusions, for he had always held that 
no European war could take place without 
the support of the Rothschilds. For about a 
fortnight of July, 1914, he appears to have 
been hopeful, though not confident, that 
this crisis also might be averted, and he 
remained at his Paris house for the first 
part of the month because he hoped for a 
settlement, and for the last part because 
he had ceased to hope. 

Luckily for him, there was so much he 
could do. First of all, he must define his 
personal position. Never did he forgive 
certain of his acquaintances who had 
made their home in France and abandoned 
her in this first hour of need. Therefore, 
he made it very plain that he was no neu- 
tral. Various French statesmen were for- 
mally visited—NMillerand, Delcassé, Hano- 

_ Poincaré, and, more than once, 
ibot. Specific offers of relief were made 
during these interviews and projects to- 
ward financing were suggested and 
planned. But these Frenchmen, although 
appreciating the importance of their visi- 
tor, were all of them caught in the in- 
stant needs of crisis and were helplessly 
awaiting events to extract them. James 
Stillman’s plans therefore became inevit- 
ably sidetracked until after the Marne, 
when they were swept at once into that 
maze of international intrigue that sur- 
rounded all questions regarding neu- 
trals and neutral governments. The 
whole subject of American aid, individual 
or national, became part of the vast dip- 
lomatic game, which, starting with the 
year 1915, was played with varying de- 
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grees of skill by statesmen over the whole 
world. James Stillman was one of the 
pawns on that board—and an important 
one—but he had not come to them to 
play a game and regarded it as a waste of 
time. 

There seems no doubt that in his talks 
with the French Government, he was 
looking toward the future, toward the re- 
covery—and such words were as bitter 
as they were meaningless in the ears of 
the French. So they only listened politely, 
appreciated his sympathy, bowed him 
out, and immediately put him on boards 
or named him on committees. These posi- 
tions interested him not at all, and he 
never attended their meetings, knowing by 
a long experience that boards and com- 
mittees never get things done in a hurry. 

As an Ally, however, he felt his im- 
portance as they did, showing this on more 
than one occasion, when sent for in con- 
sultation by Ribot and Delcassé, while 
he had ever so deep a sense of responsi- 
bility in all this that he let nothing super- 
sede it. As we shall see, almost the last 
physical action of his life was to post them 
a letter by his own hand, at a moment 
when that short walk to the post-box 
might well have meant the end. 

Ambassador Herrick and Stillman were 
friends of some years standing. They had 
discussed together the former’s appoint- 


‘ment, in 1912 or 1913, when the banker 


shook his head over what he termed “‘an 
ornamental job,”—“an opinion,” said the 
Ambassador grimly, “which he came to 
change later on!” In Paris, the two used 
to have long, pleasant talks, either side 
of the fireplace. Now they faced un- 
imaginable things together. 

Here was James Stillman coming in 
and out, quietly ready at any moment, 
always to be relied on—it meant much at 
a time when the Embassy was like a raft 
to which hundreds of shipwrecked persons 
were trying to cling. Notes and appeals 
poured in by the hundred, from people 
who had no money, or who were merely 
afraid of not having it, or who sought news 
of their relatives on seven Army fronts. 
There were dozens from people who 
wanted to go the next day to England, to 
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Holland, to Russia, to Germany, to Tur- 
key, or to the United States, and who 
thought that the American Ambassador 
was the person to provide the means and 
the influence to get them there. 

Mrs. Herrick was at her wit’s ends to 
know what to do about all these, until she 
found the friend at 19 Rue Rembrandt, 
to whom they could be turned 


plicated as well as uncomfortable and 
dangerous. Indeed, only by a timely warn- 
ing did he escape the Lusitania. It was 
now a long time since he had traveled 
under his own name. Few of the passengers 
on a big liner during these years would 
notice the arrival of a gentleman ac- 
companied by his secretary and servant, 





over as they arrived. Other 
people besides James Stillman 
ran unofficial relief bureaus 
during that month, but few so 
efficiently. He had a secretary, 
M. Christianson, and a car and 
all day long and every day they 
went to and fro over Paris and 
beyond, investigating all these 
requests and applications, 
supplying the money that was 
needed, and incidentally reliev- 
ing the Embassy of one of its 
heaviest burdens. 
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The Battle of the Marne came 
and passed. By September, 
Stillman was back for a short 
time in the United States. His 
visit showed him, as he had 
foreknown, the utter lack of realization 
in his own country of what such warfare 
means. Some of his friends thought he was 
jesting when he used a paper tablecloth 
and napkins. “I’m the only person who 
realizes!”? he repeated many times. 

This is probably the best place—al- 
though it runs ahead a little—to comment 
on those war-time voyages which had a 
character all their own. On account of his 
important position in both countries and 
the large gifts which he made to war- 
charities during 1914-1915, James Still- 
man was once again forced into the con- 
spicuousness which he had tried so hard 


-tloescape. On the voyages out, his influence 
‘ with Ffance caused him to be made the 


bearer of innumerable messages to that 
country, charitable and financial; his posi- 
tion in the banking world of the States 
laid a similar burden on his back, on 
the yoyages home. Moreover, he once more 
eg:in to be hounded by private demands 
‘01a which his friends tried to protect him. 
‘I hese war-voyages, therefore, were com- 
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“*PAPA BONBON” 


By this name Stillman was known in small villages in France 
because of the delight he took in giving candy and presents to 
the children. 


There is no “iron mask” in this picture. 


who took possession of his suite, where, 
unless there chanced to be an intimate on 
board, he kept himself to himself for the 
whole of the voyage. 

“When you see what is being done in 
France,” he writes, “ you forget everything 
in a consuming desire to help.” This “con- 
suming desire” took other forms besides 
that of giving, forms not practically pos- 
sible to a rather sedentary man of sixty- 
four. 

“T came over, expecting to join the Am- 
bulance Service,” he wrote to M. Louis 
Aubert at the front, “but I am not able. 
I will help in every way I can,” he adds, 
and kept his word. 

Influences in 1917 began working 
steadily toward a return to the Bank. 
Conditions of French life were becoming 
more taxing and complicated since Amer- 
ica was no longer a neutral, but he had 
brushed these aside as unimportant. True, 
he was “awfully tired,’ as he said, “of 
looking at overdressed American women 
with pearls on at the Ritz’’: while to a man 
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who had had a “heartbreak”? and could 
take no exercise, the restrictions as to 
petrol were becoming serious. He had a 
Bow de Circulation for use “in the Alpes 
Maritimes where he was distributing so 
much money and so many benefits,” but 
no one knew when this might have to be 
withdrawn. 

None of these things counted, but the 
need of the Bank was definite and he was 
worried by it. For some time past, he had 
been dissatisfied with the trend of affairs 
at 55 Wall Street. The Bank had always 
come first with him. Though he said “T 
know I’m committing suicide,” there was 
no question of remaining away if the wel- 
fare of the Bank was at stake. 

He sailed home in August with the pros- 
pect of hard work in a world with which 
he was no longer spiritually in touch, 
which was in truth no longer his world. 
The ’90’s seemed as far away as the Age 
of Innocence, and few of his group would 
be there to welcome him. We wonder, as 
he leaned his elbow on the rail and 
watched the water slip past, which of the 
old days and old figures and old stories 
were borne back into his memory on that 
flood? 

They welcomed him at the Bank as men 
do who have lacked too long a leader and 
a respected discipline. They enshrined him 
reverently in an upper room and day by 
day found him at his desk, remote, yet 
vital, like a captain on the bridge of a ship. 
A few people and some old friends came in 
and out. John Sterling came. Downstairs, 
Bank officials told each other privately 
that it was well he had come when he did. 
He grew even more legendary, working 
there unseen, unknown, only felt. All 
around him, like the clashing of the ocean, 
Wall Street surged and chattered. But he 
was not of it any longer, he was a part of 
its past. Before the World War began 
James Stillman’s era had _ practically 
closed, and financial America was now an 
entirely different country from what it had 
been in 1909. Nuclei of wealth and the 
number of private fortunes had enor- 
mously increased. 

Every state had its captains of industry. 
He had gone away one of a Big Three, he 
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came back one of a Big Three Hundred. In 
addition, the confidence bred of the way 
in which the United States had withstood 
the shock of 1914 and the ensuing flood of 
gold which turned it into an internationa! 
money market—this confidence no longer 
caused the attitude of Wall Street to be 
dependent on any one man. In the growth 
to power of an entire nation, individuals 
were less dreaded and less praised. 

This mattered less than the fact that he 
had received no summons to Washington 
for a consultation in regard to financing 
the war. He had helped steer that of the 
Spanish War and naturally looked to do 
his share of this one. He must have known 
that the habit of the Administration was 
to consult nobody except its own parasites, 
yet there is no doubt that his special fitness 
by genius and experience was such that he 
expected this recognition. Almost till the 
end he thought that it would happen. For 
the rest, he had always been a philosopher. 
The world had changed, the sense of values 
had altogether shifted. Had it not shifted 
for himself as well? All his possessions, 
pictures, and tapestries were as nothing; 
but there was the little red button on his 
CORE... .<: 

Friendship spoke out: Just before the 
late Henry P. Davison sailed at the head 
of the Red Cross, he came in to tell the 
Chairman of the City Bank, “You have 
been more than any other man the pattern 
from which I have moulded my business 
life.’ This touched the elder man, who 
spoke of it with feeling. Then there was 
the companionship of his old friend ‘“‘ Lord 
John”; there were his children and grand- 
children. 

Every day James Stillman came down- 
town, stepped quickly, with that, old vigi- 
lant habit, between the towering pillars: 
came out again at dusk and was. driven 
home through the roaring streets. People 
say he looked older than his age. . .'. 

The fall of 1917 saw him at the wedding 
of a much-loved grandson. Shortly after 
this, on November 25th, a heart attack 
struck him down. There were some very 
critical hours, and then he was told, to 
remain in bed absolutely quiet and with- 
out moving. } 
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His doctor then went home 
for a short space, only to be 
summoned a little later by the 
worried man-servant, who said 
that his master insisted on get- 
ting up. Arriving at the house, 
the doctor found his patient on 
the doorstep with a letter in his 
hand. He was going to post that 
letter, he averred, and he walked 
to the corner and did so. The 
outraged physician very nearly 
resigned the case, but the 
patient apologized. 

“T’m afraid I’d have posted 
that letter with my own hand,” 
he said, “even if I was certain 
that it was going to kill me.” 

The decline lasted for more 
than three months. There was 
not the slightest hope, and 














nothing’to be done, except to 
make him as comfortable as 
possible. After the first, there 
was not much pain. Usually he 
was able to be up for a part of 
each day, once or twice he took 
a short drive. But he walked 
the perpetual shade of Wall 
Street no longer and the place of his power 
knew him no more. 

Indomitable will power, inexhaustible 
patience, these qualities never failed him. 
Neither did his humor: he joked even 
under the hypodermic syringe. No one 
must know, he said, the gravity of his 
state. He was a good soldier, for there 
were days when he dressed, and insisted 
on dining downstairs; and others when, 
if he could summon his laboring breath, 
he would go in and attend a business con- 
ference in his library. There were several 
of these meetings. He knew perfectly well 
he might die in a moment and said he 
didn’t mind. “I’m really interested in 
what it all means,” he told his doctor. 
“T can hardly wait to find out.” 

At night, when he felt strongest, he 
would be propped on his pillows, with a 
plentiful supply of little cigarettes and 
with the friends he valued and his children 
around him. Then he would talk and talk 
and talk. This was the reaction from a 


Photograph by Wurts Brothers 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF TO-DAY 
The home of the National City Bank of New York on Wall 


Street, once the Old Custom House, was purchased from the 
Government by James Stillman in 1909. The construction 
work in the foreground, on a new home for the National City 
Company, permitted the taking of this unusual front-view 
photograph. 


lifetime of repression; here, surrounded 
by that atmosphere of affection, warm and 
secure, he could let himself go at last. 
Much of this talk was interesting, much 
was pathetic. He reviewed the past, his 
work, his group. 

' “?Twasn’t the money we were after,” he 
said, “ ’twas the power. We were all play- 
ing for power. It was a great game.” 

In those quiet night hours, scenes and 
figures of the bygone time unrolled them- 
selves before him. Many of the things that 
burdened his heart passed into the tender 
keeping of his children. He could let him- 
self go; he could say what he pleased; he 
was safe now; that shadow reaching out 
toward him, protected him.... 

He told his doctor: 

“These are some of the happiest days 
I have ever had.” His happiest days! 

More than once he avowed that he 
would like to see the victory. But he did 
not live to see it: on March 15, 1918, he 
entered into his longest silence. 
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OWING TO unavoidable delays in pre- 
paring the illustrations, the first of the 
articles by Mrs. Mary L. JoBE AKELEY 
on Carl E. Akeley’s last expedition to 
Africa was not ready for this issue but will 
probably appear in our next number. 


In the December number also will ap- 
pear the essay which won the prize of 
$1,000 for the best discussion of the series 
of articles by Witt1am TRUFANT FosTER 
and WADDILL CatcuIncs, appearing in the 
Wor p’s Work in the latter part of 1926 
and the first part of 1927. It will be re- 
called that they set forth the theory that 
our prosperity was due in large measure 
to the generous spending of incomes by 
consumers. The number of manuscripts 
submitted in this contest was 179, and the 
task of picking a winner has been most ar- 
duous. The winner, who has written a thor- 
oughly sound and readable analysis of the 
author’s amazing series, is—but we almost 
forgot that his name is not to be announced 
until next month. 


The third article in the series upon 
Governor Smith of New York, in the De- 
cember issue, will tell how he suddenly 
leaped to a high place in the estimation of 
both Democratic and Republican leaders 
in the state by disclosing his vigorous 
mentality and thorough knowledge of the 
state’s government in the constitutional 
convention in 1915. From that time on 
Smith was made—and in this article also 
is disclosed Al Smith’s own story of an 
incident that has been used against him 
by persons who oppose him politically 
because of his religion. 


In the December issue, Commander 
Byrp writes of his plans for the airplane 
expedition to the South Pole. This is the 
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only magazine article on this subject that 
he will write and in it he will tell what he 
will do and how he will do it. And we may 
have some surprises. 


In the July issue, MONTAVILLE FLOWERS 
pointed out that in his investigation of 100 
representative American high schools he 
had found few students who wanted to be 
farmers or preachers. A lawyer in Waits- 
burg, Washington, makes this comment: 


To the Editor, WorLD’s Work. 

Sir: I can readily understand the attitude 
of the wide awake young people of to-day, 
yet in my opinion there is no movement in 
contemporary America having such far- 
reaching and undesirable results, as the deser- 
tion of the farms by our best blood. 

For more than twenty years I have been 
in close touch with the farming industry and 
farming people. Eastern Washington is a 
section of vast fertility and produces a sub- 
stantial part of both the wheat and apples 
consumed in the United States. Yet the condi- 
tions prevail here to a considerable extent 
which exist in farming sections the country 
over. Few of the boys and girls in the wonder- 
ful high schools have any wish or plan to 
follow in the footsteps of their farmer-parents, 
and the reason for this attitude is not very far 
to seek. 

We read of the aristocracy of France a hun- 
dred and fifty years ago taking all that the 
tiller of the soil produced, so that often he 
starved, to the end that the favored class 
might live in the way it was accustomed to 
live. America to-day in its towns and cities has 
its own aristocracy—aristocrats in that they 
are no longer in the actual producing class, 
yet who set the pace, and demand the beauti- 
ful homes, the wonderful schools, the moderate 
working hours, and all that goes to make life 
pleasant and agreeable—and the wealth that 
makes these things possible has to come largely 
from the soil. But through tariffs, taxes, and 
transportation charges, it is now, and always 
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has been, possible to beggar the producers of 
the wealth. 

Here in America we have never adopted 
any national policy looking to the welfare of 
the farmer. If there has been anything left 
over after we have exacted all that we felt we 
needed to maintain this wonderful life of ours, 
we have let the farmer have it. In an era of a 
total production of wealth such as the world 
has never known, the farming classes in recent 
years have been receiving little more than 
the cost of production. Neither his home nor 
his surroundings, his hours of work nor his 
general standard of living, have kept pace 
with those of the average man of equal ability 
and capital in the city. . . . It is no wonder 
that young America revolts! 

Louis A. Dyar. 


Criticising Mr. Flowers’s explanation of 
the laugh at the minister, the minister of 
the Church of Christ in Bellingham, 
Washington, in the following letter offers 
his own explanation. 


To the Editor, WoRLD’s WorK. 

Sir: Mr. Flowers’s conclusions from his 
examination of high school students as to their 
attitude toward various callings shows lack of 
historical and psychological judgment. He 
writes: ‘‘The tendency of young America to 
laugh at the ministry is revolutionary. What 
have the ministers been doing to reverse the 
exaltation formerly accorded them by youth?” 
The excitation of the risibilities of American 
youth at the ministry is not revolutionary. I 
decided for the ministry twenty-seven years 
ago. My chums made little effort to conceal 
their amusement at my decision. Some who 
joined in the laugh, privately let me know 
they really thought it was a fine thing I was 
doing. How does Mr. Flowers know what the 
attitude of youth toward the ministry was ten 
or fifteen years ago? Did he at that time make 
a survey and find a universally “exalted” 
opinion of the ministry as a profession? 

Mr. Flowers’s question quoted above as- 
sumes that any derogation of the ministry in 
the mind of youth must be due to something 
the ministry itself has done. Would he dare to 
say that the low opinion youth has of the 
farmer is due to something which the farmers 
have done? Or that the high opinion they have 
of cultural professions is due to the meritorious 
acts of those who have been following these 
professions? 

“The attacks on the morals of high school 
boys and girls are made almost entirely by 


ministers,” he maintains, but I deny it. Mr. 
Flowers will have hard work producing authen- 
tic criticisms of youth by ministers in volume 
sufficient to give the slightest color to his 
sweeping assertion. Indeed, so anxious have 
ministers been to defend young people from 
the aspersions cast upon them that, in my 
judgment, they lay themselves open to the 
derision of intelligent young people who know 
that “youth is not all right,” just as no other 
group is all right. 

I believe there are five fundamental reasons 
for the laugh at the ministry: first, hypocris\ 
of parents and others who are professing Chris- 
tians, so that religion and its ministry do not 
seem worth while; second, unworthy and hypo 
critical ministers themselves; third, disrespect 
of adults for the ministry and the church, min- 
imizing their importance; fourth, measured by 
material standards, the ministry is, like farm 
ing, an underpaid profession; fifth, the religious 
reason: “‘A minister,” youth reasons, “should 
be a good man, a righteous, pure, self-con- 
trolled, and unselfish man. I am not any of 
these in sufficient degree. I have no right to be 
a minister.” This reasoning may be only half- 
conscious; it rarely if ever becomes articulate. 

SAMUEL GRUNDY FISHER. 


The Personality sketch of “George V1 
of Arizona,” by FRANK C. Lockwoop, in 
our August issue, has called forth this 
strong protest from a reader in Elgin, 
Arizona. 


To the Editor, WoRLD’s WorK. 

Sir: The better class of people in Arizona, 
with the possible exception of a few persons 
whose “feet are in the feed trough,” and 
whose reason, therefore, is obscured by ex- 
pediency, would not agree with one word Mr. 
Lockwood has written. Possibly in admitting 
this matter for publication, you were guided 
by his title of ““Dean of the College of Arts 
and Sciences of the University of Arizona.” 
That sounds well—but do you happen to know 
to what extent the U. of A. is involved in 
politics? Our Governor is ex-officio member 
of the Board of Regents of the University and 
has the appointing of the regents. 

By virtue of being a life-long Democrat 
who has voted several times for George W. P. 
Hunt, I feel qualified to criticize his departure 
from the principles of Democracy. Hunt is for 
labor when labor is organized and can hand 
over a block vote. He may be for the “under 
dog” if said dog has a large enough family 
connection to hand over a block of votes. 
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His “prison reform” policy, inasmuch as he 
has used the convicts for road building, is 
only another link of his highway machine. 
And Mr. Lockwood fails to mention by what a 
narrow margin of votes Governor Hunt has 
been elected in both primary and general elec- 
tions the last two terms. 
Mrs. Iba SPEED TURNEY. 


A reader in Portland, Oregon, protests 
against our editorials on “The Failure of 
the Geneva Conference,” in the September 
issue. We would point out to him that the 
contention in the last sentence of his letter 
is also made in the last paragraph of our 
editorials, which reads in part: “The Brit- 
ish people are in no mood for entering upon 
an idiotic naval race against America. 
They are sincere when they say ‘We are 
not building against America.’ They want 
their food-supply and their trade-routes 
protected, amply protected, but they know 
full well that such protection is not to be 
obtained by provoking a quarrel with the 
United States.” “The gratuitous charge 
against Mr. Churchill,” to which reference 
is made, was this: “Mr. Churchill, for 
example, would probably be willing to 
take on a war with the United States with 
all the boyish abandon with which he 
entered into the strife in 1914. There is 
little hope for compromise and construc- 
tive accommodation from men of this 
character.” The letter follows. 


To the Editor, WorLD’s Work. 

Sir: Being accustomed to your usually con- 
structive contributions, I was mortified on 
reading the subversive matter in your editor- 
ials on “The Failure of the Geneva Confer- 
ence.” 

Were some responsible British publication 
to make assertions regarding either the Demo- 
cratic or Republican party analogous to those 
published by you, I am inclined to suspect 
that you would evince some slight degree of 
resentment at what might be construed as 
savoring of interference in our domestic affairs 
by an alien. As for the gratuitous charge 
against Mr. Churchill, unless we can produce 
incontrovertible proof, let us petition the 
Almighty to restore us to a sense of propor- 
tion. : 

We must concede—unless we are hopelessly 
blinded by prejudice—that the British people 
realize that, even did they have the sinister 


aims attributed to them by the enemies of 
both countries, war between the two peoples is 
unthinkable, if only for the reason of their 
dependence on the United States and other 
overseas countries for their daily bread. 
LEIGH RICHMOND. 


In our editorials on the foreign debts in 
the August issue reference was made to 
Professor Taussig’s argument for can- 
cellation: having materially reduced the 
principal and then having extended the 
time during which payments on the re- 
mainder are to be made, we are urged by 
the Harvard economist to cancel them en 
tirely. “Generosity”’ —to quote from the 
editorial—“ grows by what it feeds upon, 
and the more we do for our debtors the 
greater our moral obligation to be still 
more generous.”’ This reminded a reader in 
Denver of a Eugene Field story, which he 
tells in the following letter. 


To the Editor, WoRLD’s WorK. 

Sir: At the time the genial and brilliant 
’Gene was employed on a Kansas City paper 
an old-fashioned Boniface named Col’ Gaston 
maintained a well-patronized public place 
where the choicest spirits of the then young 
western city met daily to listen to the quips 
and delightful witticisms of the author of 
“Little Boy Blue” and, as a mere incident, 
moisten their palates. 

The day came when Field was leaving the 
city by the Kaw to labor on a Chicago paper 
and his friends assembled at Col’ Gaston’s to 
say their adieus. As the hour of departure 
neared Col’ Gaston reminded ’Gene that he 
owed the house $90, but because of his affec- 
tion for ’Gene the Col’ told him that he would 
cut the bill in two. 

With the great heart of a philanthropist 
’Gene rose to the occasion and said he would 
not be outdone in generosity and would throw 
off the other half. This: brought a gale of 
laughter in which the Col’ joined and to which 
act of generosity on ’Gene’s part he assented. 
Then ’Gene asked the Col’ what the custom 
of the bar was when a man settled his bill. 
The result was obvious, and the Col’ opened 
wine for the house. 

Now why shouldn’t the European nations, 
debtors of the United States, show their gen- 
erosity by following ’Gene’s line of conduct, 
and “throwing off” what our good Uncle Sam 
so carelessly retained? 

Joun A. MacMAnHon. . 
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Scatter-brained! | 


No wonder he never accomplishes 


anything worthwhile ! 











IS mind is a hodge-podge of half-baked ideas. 
He thinks of a thousand ‘‘schemes” to make money 
quickly—but DOES nothing about ANY of them. 

Thoughts flash into and out of his brain with the speed of 
lightning. New ideas rush in pell-mell, crowding out old ones 
before they have taken form or shape. 

He is SCATTER-BRAINED. 

His mind is like a powerful automobile running wild—de- 
stroying his hopes, his dreams, his POSSIBILITIES! 

He wonders why he does not get ahead. He cannot under- 
stand why others, with less ability, pass him in the prosperity 
parade. ; 

He pities himself, excuses himself, sympathizes with himself. 

And the great tragedy is that he has every quality that leads 
to success—intelligence, originality, imagination, ambition. 

His trouble is that he does not know how to USE his brain. 

His mental make-up needs an overhauling. 


There are millions like him—failures, half-successes—slaves 
to those with BALANCED, ORDERED MINDS. 


It is a known fact that most of us-use only one-tenth of our 
brain power. The other nirie-tenths is dissipated into thousands 
of fragmentary thoughts, in day dreaming, in wishing 

We are paid for ONE-TENTH of what we possess because 
that is all we USE. We are hundred horse-power motors deliver- 
ing only TEN horse power. 

What can be done about it? 

The reason most people fall miserably below what they dream 
of attaining in life is that certain mental faculties in them 
BECOME ABSOLUTELY ATROPHIED THROUGH DISUSE, 
just as a muscle often does. 

If, for instance, you lay for a year in Leng? <= would sink to 
the ground when you arose; your leg muscles, UNUSED FOR SO 
LONG, could not support you. 

It is no different with those rare mental faculties which you 
envy others for possessing. You actually DO possess them, but 
they are ALMOST ATROPHIED, like unused mugcles, simply 
because they are faculties you seldom, if ever, USE 

Be honest with yourself. You know in your heart that you 
have failed, failed miserably, to attain what you once dreamed of. 

Was that fine ambition unattainable? OR WAS THERE 
JUST SOMETHING WRONG WITH YOU? Analyze yourself, 
and you will see that at bottom THERE WAS A WEAKNESS 
S0MEWHERE IN YOU. 


What WAS the matter with you? 


Find out by means of Pelmanism; then develop the particular 
mental faculty that you lack. You CAN develop it easily; 
Pelmanism will show you. just how; 650,000 Pelmanists, 

OF WHOM WERE HELD BACK BY YOUR VERY PROBLEM, 
will tell you that this is true. 


Among those who advocate Pelmanism are: 
T. P, O’Connor, ‘Father of the Frank P. Walsh, Former Chair- 


House of Commons.” + National War Labor 
The late Sir H. Rider Haggard, ee 
Famous Novelist. Jerome K. Jerome, Novelist. 


General Sir Robert Baden- Gen. Sir Frederick Maurice, 
Powell, Founder of the Boy Director of Military Opera- 
Scout Movement. tions, Imperial General 

Judge Ben B. Lindsey, Founder Staff. 
of the Juvenile Court, Den- Admiral Lord Beresford, 
ver. G.C.B., G.C.V.0. 
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Sir Harry Lauder, Comedian. 


Baroness Orczy, Author. 
W. L. George, Author 


Prince Charles of Sweden. 


—and others, of equal prominence, too numerous to mention here. 


Pelmanism is the science of applied psychology, which has 
swept the world with the force of a religion. It has awakened 
powers in individuals, all over the world, they did not DREAM 
they possessed. 

A remarkable book called ‘Scientific Mind Training” has 
been written about Pelmanism. IT CAN BE OBTAINED FREE. 
Yet thousands of people who read this announcement and who 
NEED this book will not send for it. ‘It’s no use,” they will say. 
“It will do me no good,’’ they will tell themselves. ‘It’s all 
tommyrot,”’ others will say. 

But if they use their HEADS they will realize that people 
cannot be HELPED by tommyrot and that there MUST be some- 
thing in Pelmanism, when it has such a record behind it, and 
when it is endorsed by the kind of people listed here. 


If you are made of the stuff that isn’t content to remain a 
slave—if you have taken your last whipping from life—if you 
have a spark of INDEPENDENCE left in your soul, write for 
this free book. It tells you what Pelmanism is, WHAT IT HAS 
DONE FOR OTHERS, and what it can do for you. 


The first principle of YOUR success is to do something defi- 
nite in your life. You cannot afford to remain undecided, vascil- 
lating, day-dreaming, for you will soon again sink into the mire of 
discouragement, Let Pelmanism help you FIND YOURSELF. 
Mail the coupon below now—while your resolve to DO SOME- 
THING ABOUT YOURSELF is strong. 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


Approved as a correspondence school under 
the laws of the State of New York 


71 West 45th St. Suite 212 New York City 








The Pelman Institute of America, 
71 West 45th St., Suite 212, 
New York City 


I want you to show me what Pelmanism has actually done 





for over 650,000 people. Please send me your free book, ‘‘Scien- 
tific Mind Training.” This places me under no obligation 
whatever. 

Name. . 

Address. 





City. 


























HIS is a “how to” story—how to buy bonds 
gee how to buy stocks. 

Bonds and stocks are just like other merchan- 
dise. You don’t buy shoes at a factory; you 
buy through an intermediary merchant. Invest- 
ment bankers are merchants who deal in invest- 
ment securities. Some bankers are also manu- 
facturers. They are the originating houses. 
Hundreds of “‘dealers” (merchants) sell the se- 
curities for them. On the other hand, some of 
these merchant-dealers are brokers only. They 
do not carry any merchandise of their own, but 
pick and choose in the investment market for 
their customers on a commission basis. 


One of the great questions is whether it is bet- 
ter for an investor to ally himself with a large 
issuing house or one of its dealers, or with several 
dealers, rather than with any one, or to rely on a 
broker who has no particular relationship to the 
original sources of securities. Included in this 
latter merchant-broker type is the newer invest- 
ment counsel, who is neither a broker nor a 
banker. This is each investor’s most important 
problem and he solves it as he thinks best for 
himself. 


You need either a bond merchant or a bond 
broker to begin with. You locate him in the 
same way you find a reliable jeweler. You are 
going to make a considerable investment in a 
watch or a diamond and you want to be sure to 
buy from a merchant whose word means some- 
thing. You don’t deal with someone who just 
happens along. It’s the same in buying bonds 
and stocks. One’s investments are too impor- 
tant to risk with any house which is not well and 
favorably known. This is the point Judge Gary 
stressed in his will. The first step, then, is to se- 
lect a bond house which is well and favorably 
known. In dealing with a merchant-salesman 
when he calls on you, put it up to him to establish 


the “‘well and favorably known” part in your 
mind. Don’t hesitate to do some of the talking, 
How long has the house been in business? Does 
it belong to the Investment Bankers Association 
of America? After the salesman establishes his 
position, then you buy by the old-fashioned way 
of selecting your merchandise with some native 
intelligence and paying the price. 


In buying stocks, there should be still greater 
vigilance and even more intelligence. Here you 
are becoming a partner in an enterprise. In 
buying a concern’s bonds, they owe you money. 
In buying their stock, you just become a co- 
owner, with the chance of sharing their prosper- 
ity, if any, if and when the directors decide to 
disburse profits. Some have a long dividend- 
paying record. Ask about that. The more seri- 
ous questions you ask about stocks the safer you 
are. 

The question of from whom to buy stocks is 
more important than from whom to buy bonds. 
Your merchant in this case should be a member of 
the New York Stock Exchange, as well as of the 
Investment Bankers Association; at least, one or 
the other. Out of some 700 houses in the In- 
vestment Bankers Association and the 600 odd 
firms in the New York Stock Exchange one 
should always be able to find a proper and agree- 
able bond and stock merchant. The more there 
are in these two organizations the better it is for 
investors. Such houses are under more or less 
control, and that is what firms which don’t “be- 
long” are not. There are exceptions in every- 
thing, and in this case we know there are excep- 
tions, but in general, investors cannot be too 

careful. Most of the time they are not “hard 
boiled”’ enough. 


A study of bank and investment advertise- 
ments in this magazine will assist investors in 
selecting reliable sources of good securities. 





No. 3 in this series will be “Selling Investments” ea 
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Opinions 
Mary Roberts Rinehart 
“In ease of handling and ecse of use— 


i] a real achievement.” 


Booth Tarkington 
“It has a very liberal and helpful in- 


| clusion of new words, which makes it 


especially useful and modern.” 
Christopher Morley 


“A grand piece of work.” 

Harvard University 
“Definitions of words are most cons 
cisely and clearly set forth.’’—Bliss 
Perry, Prof. of Eng. Lit. 

A. Edward Newton 
“If I can get an opportunity of saying 
a word in favor of this book, be very 
sure I shall do so.” 

Zona Gale 
“I want to express my satisfaction and 
pleasure in the New Winston Diction- 
ary.” 
University of Chicago 
“A real advance in the art of diction- 
ary making.”—Max Mason, President. 

Gamaliel Bradford 
“A most valuable and important addi 
tion to my library.” 

Thomas W. Lamont 
“It is something I have needed for @ 
lung time.” 


Thin Paper Edition =*3 illustrated. Size 6% x 8% 


inches, weight 2% 
corners, patent thumb index, gold stamping. 
Bound in Art Kraft, colored edges......... eas 
Genuine Flexible Persian Morocco (black), limp style, 

gold title, red under gold edges......... .. .$7.90 net 
De Luxe Red Turkey Morocco, limp style, red under 
CE CON 6. cclncciweicieicia. ona dees 
The Art Kraft binding makes an excellent gift that will 
continue to look well with constant hard use. 
exquisite bindings will be appreciated particularly where 
harmony with rich surroundings is essential. Any choice 
from these three handsome bindings assures you a gift 

that will be in good taste anywhere. 

At booksellers and stationers, or send coupon. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


1208 WINSTON BUILDING 





Coecsecccecces $10.00 net 





the recipient. 
cause 
mind, 


it recognizes 
his desire to use English cor- 
rectly in speech and writing. 
MENTS him because it rounds out his 
knowledge of the language—gives the 
authoritative definition, 
mology, pronunciation of all words in gen- 
eral use, new words, scientific terms, etc. 


THE WINSTON 
SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY 


NEW ENCYCLOPEDIC EDITION 
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G AL H FOX 





A Gift that 
COMPLIMENTS 
cnd COMPLEMENTS 


COMPLIMENTS him be- 
his alertness of 


COMPLE- 


spelling, ety- 


Edited by William Dodge Lewis Fe'met!y Deputy Supt. 


of Instruction, Penna. 


Henry Seidel Canby y,jersity Thos. K. Brown, Jr. 17.57 Ecthece 


The one dictionary which meets present- 
day needs in Home, School and Office 


A New Book on a New 


n 

“Simplified’’? means that it 
defines every word so that its 
use and meaning can be wnder- 
stood instantly. It is not an 
abridgment of any other work. 
The vocabulary itself, the defi- 
nitions, the illustrations, the 
typography — everything in 
this work has the advantage 
of the most up-to-date and 
scholarly treatment. 


Easy to Use 

Though the volume com- 
prises over 1590 pages, the use 
of Bible paper has reduced 
the size and weight to the 
point of easy handling. The 
patent thumb index, large 
clear type and directness of 
presentation make it possible 
to find the desired word 
quickly. 





Complete—Authoritative 


More than 100,000 words and 
phrases in general and liter- 
ary use are defined, including 
the many new words that have 
recently come into use: obsolete, 
archaic, dialectic words; col- 
loquialisms; technical and sci- 
entific words; Biblical and 
mythological proper names; 
foreign words and phrases. 
Supplies the pronunciation 
and syllabification of words, 
numbered meanings, and also 
synonyms and antonyms. 

3000 new and original col- 
ored plates and black-and- 
white illustrations further 
simplify the text. 

Includes a 32-Page Atlas 
and Gazetteer, 


A GIFT FOR A FRIEND 
—OR TO YOURSELF 


Over 1500 pages—3000 New, Original Tlustrations 
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New 
Simplified Dictionary 
style checked below. 
within five days at your expense or re- 
mit price, 

0) Art Kraft Edition, $5.00, 

OJ Persian Morocco Edition, $7.50. 

O) Red Turkey Morocco Edition, $10.00. 
Check above the style desired. 


Address 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., 
1208 Winston Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please send, all charges prepaid, 
Edition—W inston 
(thin paper), in 
I will return it 


Encyclopedic 


the 


















































WOOD ROW 


LIFE & LETTERS 


YOUTH & PRINCETON 
by 
Ray Stannard Baker 


“Woodrow Wilson spent fifty-four years in prep- 
aration; ten in living; and three in dying.” In 
these two volumes is the story of his years of 
preparation. Not long before he died, Wilson 
authorized Ray Stannard Baker to write his life, 
and gave the author access to his entire private 
record, many thousands of unpublished letters and 
documents. In this biography he stands full- 
length: and it is on this biography that posterity 
will rest its judgment of him. woopRow wILsoN: 
LIFE AND LETTERS stands unquestionably as one 
of the great biographies of all time—as a book of 
incommensurable stature. 


Just published At all bookstores 2 Yols., $70.00 


Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City, N. Y. 
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“<<Give Me a Book tor Christmas’’ 


THOMAS L. MASSON 
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THE PROBLEM of what book to give a friend 
for Christmas is solved easily enough if we strip 
it of its illusions—and this process, which at 
first blush may seem cold-blooded, really lies 
at the heart of our most fundamental affec- 
tions. You are possessed with the idea that 
your book must please your friend—the 
“just-what-I-have-always-wanted” kind. The 
trouble is that he will say that anyway, and 
you may never really know his genuine crav- 
ing. 

Last summer a clergyman telephoned me 
he wanted some books to read. I picked out 
about twenty-five volumes that fairly covered 
modern religious thought. Later, gazing at the 
titles, he threw up his hands in horror, ex- 
claiming: “Man! I am going on my vacation. 
I want thrillers!” 

Similarly, we think we should give travel 
books to those who travel—as if they had time 
to read them, or inclination!—when they 
should be given to those who stay at home. 
Thus, I have been reading ‘“‘Towns of Des- 
tiny,” by Hilaire Belloc, ‘““So You Are Going 
to France,” by Clara E. Laughlin, and “The 
Story of Everest,” by Captain John Noel, all 
with feverish joy, because I could not get to 
these places myself. Belloc writes about towns 
in Spain, Portugal, France, and nobody can 
write any better, as his “Path to Rome” long 
ago demonstrated. Miss Laughlin’s book is a 
regular “‘wow’’: she goes so fast and talks so 
furiously that the dust flies out of the pages 
and blinds you as you read. As for Everest, 
here is a book for a boy—not one of those 
fabricated robots of infantilism too often 
palmed off on children nowadays. 

You see how it is: select for your friend the 
book you like and not what you think he or 
she may like, for then you are presenting 
nothing but cheap opinion, which is likely 
wrong: but in the first case you are giving a 
part of yourself. They will read the book, for 


their respect and affection for you will be in 
proportion to your honesty. 

In this way, we reverse most of our moss- 
backed conventions and make the Christmas 
spirit stand on its own legs. It needs to. For 
example, there are some childrens’ books which 
ought to be given to grown-ups. I shall men- 
tion five now. “Simple Stories,” by Archibald 
Marshall, “Number Five Joy Street,”’ stories 
by De la Mare, Belloc, Captain Mackenzie, 
and others, “Skipping Village,” by Louis 
Lenski, “‘Canute Whistlewinks,” and ‘‘Coun- 
try Cousins,” by Walter Dyer. Marshall’s 
book is a scream; his novels are mostly dull, 
and my idea is that he wrote “Simple Stories” 
as a relief from himself—not a bad thought for 
other novelists too. Don’t give these books to 
any but grown-ups. The pictures in all of them 
are good, especially Charles Livingston Bull’s 
in “Country Cousins.” Insist that the grown- 
ups keep them on hand to read to visiting 
bright children on rainy days. 

The “big idea” about Christmas gift buying, 
then, is this: buy the books you like for your- 
self, and then distribute them to your best 
pals. The rule is: first, to buy books you want, 
for yourself, to feel that there isn’t a single 
one of them you would dare give away; and 
second, to do it sacrificially for Christmas. In 
such a spirit I have this year made my own 
selection (in addition to those named already) 
and while I can scarcely do more than indicate 
a few in such a vast field, the books that follow 
are now gathered about me like a delightful 
company of pictorial distinction and literary 
art. 

Here is “The Copeland Reader,” chosen 
and edited by Professor Charles Townsend 
Copeland of Harvard, containing nearly one 
million best words of British and American 
writers, from Joseph Addison to David Mc- 
Cord, on thin paper, unillustrated and desert- 
islandy. Here is a small bock containing the 
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Problems of the Executive 


By HAROLD WHITEHEAD 


Author of ‘““Common Sense in Business’”’ and ‘‘How to Run a Store’”’ 


A practical presentation of varied phases of business adminis- 
tration. The chapter titles indicate the serviceable character of 
the whole work: Planning for Management, the Executive and His 
Day’s Work, the Help Problem, Making Employment Desirable, 
Principles of Sales Management, Credits: Their Relation Both 
to Sales and to Management; and other topics equally pertinent. 


350 pages, 8vo. 


Net, $2.50. 





Nature Lover’s Knapsack 
By EDWIN OSGOOD GROVER 
(Rollins College) 

A delightful anthology of nature verse 
from many writers, both English and 
American. It contains just those 
poems that you would include in your 
knapsack if you were starting on a 
week-end walking tour or on a sum- 

mer vacation. 


300 pages, 12mo. Cloth . . . $2.50 
Green Limp Leather. . . . . . $3.50 


The Shaping of 
English Literature 


By AMY CRUSE 


A treatment of English literature 
from the standpoint of the reader 
rather than that of the writer. A 
comprehensive outline of the out- 
standing epochs in English letters 
from the days of the Saxons to the 
end of the eighteenth century. 

32 illustrations, 8vo. . . . . . $3.50 








A Celtic Anthology 
Edited by GRACE RHYS 


The fullest anthology ever compiled 
covering the literature of Ireland, 
Scotland, and Wales. Will open up 
to the reader new vistas along de- 
lightful channels, some of which are 
almost unknown. 


De ie SON eS gs Be . $2.50 





Rudiments of Economics 
By WILLIAM W. HEWETT 
(University of Pennsylvania) 

A simplified statement of economic 
principles. Points out the relation 
between the government and indus- 
try, with an analysis of some of the 
more comprehensive programs for 

social reform. 


8vo. 225 pages ..... . « olae 


Send for Illustrated Fall List 
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“GIVE ME A BOOK FOR CHRISTMAS” 


complete centenary edition of William Blake’s 
poetry and prose, a Nonesuch volume amaz- 
ingly compact, considering its 1,152 pages. 
As for illustrated Blakes, there are the new 
Nonesuch “Life,” by Mona Wilson, ‘“‘ The Mar- 
riage of Heaven and Hell,” reproductions in 
color from Blake’s original, and “The Book 
of Job,” twenty-two engravings by Blake— 
all beautiful books. 

It is stimulating to turn from these “mad” 
creations (Wordsworth said the Blake’s mad- 
ness was better than the sanity of some others) 
to our modern pictures. Here is Arthur Young’s 
“Trees at Night,” arboreal fantasies in black 
and white. I was with Arthur when he did these 


“cc 


pictures, which ran in The Saturday Evening 
Post mostly and attracted such wide interest, 
Another arboreal delight is a new, popular edi- 
tion of “The Spirit of the Garden,” written 
and illustrated by Martha Brookes Hutchin- 
son, a landscape gardener, being a gallery of 
notable gardens the world over. 

If you are a New Englander you will not 
willingly miss “‘Old Houses of New England,” 
with pictures and descriptions by Knowlton 
Mixer. “Old London,” by Gertrude Burford 
Rawlings, is taken from old prints. “ Harper’s 
Literary Museum” is the idea of Elizabeth 
Winslow, who must have found it both a labor 
of love and also what she terms “A Mirror of 








What I Am Reading—and Why 


The Wor.v’s Work herewith presents further comments from prominent men and women 
telling what they are reading and why. If the enthusiasm with which previous statements have been 
greeted 1s an indication, the editors are right in belteving that this innovation in book reviewing 
which presents opinions from capable persons who read what they want and not what they are 
obliged to review, gives valuable hints as to what 1s worth while in books recently published. 


HavEN METCALF, PLANT PATHOLOGIST, U. S. DE- 
PARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE—In newspapers I read 
only news summaries, headlines, and Abe Martin! I 
regularly read only two current magazines, the English 
scientific weekly Nature, and the (London) Times 
Literary Supplement. As to books, I have within a 
month reread ‘Pickwick Papers,” parts of Thoreau’s 
Diary, ‘‘The Shepherd of Hermas,” W. F. Prince’s 
“Doris Case of Multiple Personality,” and Gaines’s 
“‘Gorgo”’; and have read for the first time Dunsany’s 
“Book of Wonder,” Pauline Johnson’s ‘‘Legends of 
Vancouver,” Gaboriau’s “‘ Monsieur Lecoq,” Lagerléf’s 
“Girl from the Marsh Croft,” Esther B. Carpenter’s 
“South Country Studies,” and Garstang’s “Land of 
the Hittites.” I have not listed reading along the line of 


my specialty. 


DANIEL L. MARSH, PRESIDENT, BoSTON UNIVERSITY 
—The last book I have read in its entirety is Ludwig’s 
“Napoleon.” Why? For several reasons: First, I was 
returning from Europe to America and needed some- 
thing to read during the voyage; this was a good big 
book, and served that purpose. Second, I had heard 
much about it, and my curiosity was whetted. Third, 
the character of Napoleon has always interested me. 
Fourth, biographical reading is stimulating. This is one 
of the greatest biographies I have read in a long time. 


SAMUEL MERWIN, AUTHOR—I’ve just finished Jim 
Tully’s “Circus Parade,” and find myself meditating 
on the point of view of the Boston censors who banned 
it. It is a strong, fine book, with a magnificent ring of 


truth about it. A book that Fielding, Smollett, Shake- 
speare, Chaucer would understand. But, of course, the 
curious Victorian battle of the Boston censors is directed 
at truth rather than at evil. They’ll never see that. 
We'll just have to wait for them to die. Also, finished 
Goodspeed’s ‘Formation of the New Testament” 
(not sure of the title). Found the historical background 
of the gradual gathering in of the Christian legend very 
interesting reading. Struthers Burt’s essay in Scribner’s 
—Hokum’”’—pleased me. Burt can write and has some 
real wisdom. In general, my reading pretty desultory 
just now, as I’m busy with a novel, and always find it 
difficult, while carrying and brooding over a story, to 
surrender my mind to the work of other writers. 


HULBERT FOOTNER, NOVELIST—In the words of 
Disraeli—wasn’t it?-—I do not read romances, I write 
?em. It is in books such as the following that I find the 
raw material out of which romances are made: “The 
Letters of Charles Lamb,” in which one shares with a 
rare and delicate spirit; it is also the story of a man 
who played a sad and difficult part without snuffling or 
self-righteousness. “‘Israfel,” a life of Edgar Allan Poe 
by Hervey Allen, the record of the most tragic of rare 
spirits. “‘Revolt in the Desert,” by T. E. Lawrence, 
which reveals a modern spirit of a no less piquant and 
individual flavor. “My Diaries,” by Wilfred Scawen 
Blunt, one of the raciest books of this sort, the story of 
a queer Dick and a noble one. I have been waiting for 
several years to own this book; it was first issued at S15, 
subsequently cut to $7.50, and has lately appeared 
among the remainders at $3.75—one of the great books 


of our time! 
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The Big Biography of the Autumn! 


BISMARCK 


THE STORY OF A FIGHTER 


By EMIL LUDWIG 


The author of “Napoleon” has taken a tremendous 
figure of the nineteenth century and made his biogra- 
phy as interesting and readable as a novel. “Bismarck” 
has been translated from the German by Eden and 
Cedar Paul. 661 pages. With 16 illustrations. $5.00 
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BOOKS AND THE ESTATE 
BIDDERS 


By Dr. A. J. W. 
Rosenback 


A world-famous bib- 
liophile tells of his life- 
long hobby. With 
79 illustrations. An 
Atlantic Monthly Press 
Publication. $5.00 


The Atlantic $10,000 Prize Novel OF GEORGE 


WASHINGTON, 
JALNA {{ “255 
By E. E. Prussing 
By MAZO DE LA ROCHE A treasure house of 
This fascinating story was chosen as [@ remarkable revela- 
the winner from 1100 manuscripts sub- tions from Washing- 
mitted in the Atlantic Monthly contest BA ton’s will. With 24 
by writers in all parts of the world. illustrations and 4 
65th thousand! $2.00 maps. $6.00 
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Seaiaed Non-Fiction Books Recent Popular Novels 


THE GATEWAY TO AMERICAN fF THE QUEST OF YOUTH. By Jeffery 
HISTORY. By Randolph G. Adams. Farnol. A fascinating new novel of the 
Using 76rare illustrations from old books Regency period, by the author of “The 
as a basis, Mr. Adams gives us a unique Broad Highway.” $2.50 


gateway to our history. An Atlantic 

Monthl . ¢ MISS BROWN OF X.Y.0O. By E. 
onthly Press Publication $3.00 Phillips Oppenheim. Another brilliant 

TWENTIETH CENTURY CRIMES. tale of intrigues. Second printing. $2.00 


By Frederick A. Mackenzie. The sto- 
THE SENTIMENTALISTS. By Dale 
ries of Leopold and Loeb, Rasputin, the Collins. An amazing story of the tropic 


French “Bluebeard” and other celebrat- ps 
ed murderers. 8 illustrations. $3.00 seas by the talented author of “Or- 
deal.” Second printing, $2.00 


CAPE TO CAIRO. By Stella Court THE EXILE. By Mary Johnson. A ro- 


Treatt. A fasginating record of the first 
trip across Africa i ina motor car. 64 illus- mance of Eldorado Island by America’s 
leading historical novelist. $2.50 


trations. $5.00 
THE STORY OF EVEREST. By Capt. THE LONESOME ROAD. By Lucy Fur- 
man. A novel of life in the Southern 


1. Thrilli 1 & 
oe uaens tales of ativen mountains, by the author of “The Glass 


tures on “the roof of the world”, by the 0 \ 
official photographer of both British ex- Window.” An Atlantic Monthly Press 
Publication. 


peditions. With 36 illustrations. $4.00 
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“GIVE ME A BOOK FOR CHRISTMAS” 


American Manners” from Pocahontas to Dolly 
Madison. A genuinely amusing potpourri of 
predigested pleasures. A much more conven- 
tional gift book (too obviously so, for it is 
boxed) is Washington Irving’s “Bracebridge 
Hall” and Miss Mitford’s “Our Village’— 
both with some charming pictures by C. E. 
Brock. 

Two modern American artists are well rep- 
resented in ‘Albert Sterner, His Life and 
Art,” by Ralph Flint, and “George W. Bel- 
lows, His Lithographs,” with an introduction 
by Thomas Beer. “Towards a New Architec- 
ture,’ by M. Le Corbusier, translated and in- 
troduced by Frederick Etchells, is a truly as- 
tonishing production. This book, which in 
France has run into thirteen editions, is not 
for specialists, or even architects necessarily, 
but for everybody. It contains real pictorial 
thrills and is packed with ideas, besides being 
highly radical and instructive. In comparison 
with a departure like this, Will Irwin’s “High 
Lights of Manhattan,” illustrated by E. H. 
Suydam, seems rather a tame affair. Will Ir- 
win’s random descriptions are well done—he is 
at his best at this sort of thing—and the book 
is really an interesting diversion, and Mr. 
Suydam’s pictures are effective. 

Two liberal, individual, and stirring biogra- 
phies are: “Jesus, Man of Genius,” by J. 





Middleton Murry, and “Jesus, a New Biog- 
raphy,” by Shirley Jackson Case, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Read both of these hooks 
with an open mind before you give them to 
your friend. 

Are you wondering about poets and poetry? 
A monumental work in two volumes of extra. 
ordinary interest is “Shelley, His Life and 
Work,” by Walter Edwin Peck. In “Dante,” 
by John Jay Chapman, that always provoca. 
tive writer has produced a fine study. “ Brown. 
ing’s Parleyings,”’ by William Clyde de Vane, 
Jr., has given me a better idea of Browning 
than I ever had before. But a little book on 
Francis Thompson—“The Poet of Earth in 
Heaven,” by R. L. Megroz—hit me hardest. 
If you are a highbrow, these four books will 
give you great moments. 

Once I thought that a book not worth read- 
ing twice wasn’t worth having. Now I am 
thoroughly convinced that if a book has to be 
read twice, better not have it: the traffic is too 
heavy. And so I have a one-way library, with 
“go” at the far end. We must keep up with the 
stream of books, or perish. Do you read 
yesterday’s newspapers? Then why not to- 
day’s books? 

And are you still looking for a book for 
Christmas? Read that ripping repository of 
lore, “Books and Bidders,” by Dr. A. S. W. 








Books About Books and Authors 


The service which the Woriv’s Work instituted several months ago, of supplying its readers 
with copres of brochures issued by the different publishers, has become so popular, that we have 


made arrangements to supply a larger number of these booklets, as listed below. 
The only charge for this service is for postage. 


list and enclose with your order. 


Edna Ferber 
Anatole France 
Harry A. Franck 
Robert Frost 


Sherwood Anderson 
Arnold Bennett 
Stella Benson 

Alice Brown 


Please clip this 


Grace Richmond 
Mary Roberts Rinehart 
E. A. Robinson 
Raphael Sabatini 


Joseph C. Lincoln 
Hugh Lofting 
Amy Lowell 

EK. V. Lucas 








Thornton W. Burgess 
Thomas Burke 


Frances Hodgson Burnett 


Donn Byrne 

Dorothy Canfield 

Alice Van Leer Carrick 
Willa Cather 

Irvin S. Cobb 

Dr. Joseph Collins 
Padraic Colum 

Joseph Conrad 
Theodore Dreiser 
Jeffery Farnol 


Zona Gale 

Hamlin Garland 
Ellen Glasgow 
David Grayson 
Archibald Henderson 
O. Henry 

Du Bose Heyward 
A. S. M. Hutchinson 
Owen Johnson 
Mary Johnston 
Count Keyserling 
Rudyard Kipling 
Selma Lagerlof 
Sinclair Lewis 


William McFee 

Edison Marshall 

John Masefield 

W. Somerset Maugham 
Enos Mills 

Louise Jordan Miln 
Christopher Morley 
Honore Willsie Morrow 
John G. Neihardt 
Charles G. Norris 
Alfred Noyes 

Frederick O’Brien 
Eugene O’Neill 

Marie Conway Oemler 


Ernest Thompson Seton 
Bertrand W. Sinclair 
May Sinclair 

Mary P. Wells Smith 
James Stephens 
Frank Swinnerton 
Booth Tarkington 
Hugh Walpole 

Jacob Wasserman 
Edith Wharton 
Margaret Widdemer 
Marguerite Wilkinson 
Harold Bell Wright 
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“GIVE ME A BOOK FOR CHRISTMAS” 


Rosenbach, and ‘The Kingdom of Books,” by 
William Dana Orcutt. For this country, read 
“America,” by Hendrik Van Loon, ‘Our 
Times,” by Mark Sullivan (Vol. II: 1905-10, 
just out), and “The Gateway to American 
History,” by Randolph G. Adams (replete 
with old prints). Read these books, before 


passing them reluctantly on to your friends 
in the true Christmas spirit (and in the origina] 
wrappers). And then, sitting serenely by your 
fire or radiator, whichever it is, ask yourself 
whether, in spite of everything, Santa Claus 
hasn’t been rather good to this country of ours, 
And so, Merry Christmas! 


A List of Fifty More Good Books 


The titles listed below have not been mentioned in Mr. Masson’s reviews, nor have they 
appeared in the lists following his reviews in the September, October, and November issues of 
this magazine. Readers wishing to select their Christmas books from a larger list than that 
given below are referred to these earlier lists and also to Mr. Masson’s reviews. 


History and Biography 

LAW, LIFE, AND LETTERS, by the Earl of Birkenhead. 
Doran, 2 vols., $10 

Menmorrs oF Mary WOoLtsTONECRAFT, by William God- 
win. Greenberg, 2 vols., $12.50 

ANDREW JACKSON, by Gerald W. Johnson. Minton, 
Balch, $3.50 

JouN Pau Jones, MAN oF Action, by Phillips Russell. 
Brentano’s, $5 

Rasputin, by Felix Youssoupoff. Dial Press, $5 

MIcHAEL COLLINS AND THE MAKING oF A NEw IRE- 
LAND, by Piaras Beaslai. Harper’s, 2 vols., $10 

Tue Roap To XANADU, by John Livingston Lowes. 
Houghton, Mifflin, $6 

THE CHURCH AND THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION, by 
Matthew Spinka. Macmillan, $2.50 

THE CATASTROPHE, by Alexander F. Kerensky. Apple- 
ton, $2.50 

A History OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, by 
S. E. Morison. Oxford University Press, 2 vols. 

History OF THE ANCIENT Wor tp, Vot. II: Rome, 
by M. Rostovtzeff. Oxford University Press, $5 

Tue History OF THE Far East IN MODERN TIMEs, 
by Harold M. Vinacke. Knopf, $6 

Wuy Rome FE tt, by Edward Lucas White. Harper’s, 
$3.50 

THe INDIANS oF NortH America, edited by Edna 
Kenton. Harcourt, Brace, 2 vols., $10 


Fiction 

GmMAN OF REDFORD, by William Stearns Davis. 
Macmillan, $2.50 

Tue Tapestry, by J. D. Beresford. Bobbs-Merrill, 
$2.50 

AN UNMARRIED FATHER, by Floyd Dell. Doran, $2 

ADAM AND Eve, by John Erskine. Bobbs-Merrill, $2.50 

YELLOW GENTIANS AND BLUE, by Zona Gale. Appleton, 
$2 

In A YUN-NAN CourtyarD, by Louise Jordan Miln. 
Stokes, $2 

Ricut OFF THE Map, by C. E. Montague. Doubleday, 
Page, $2.50 

Tue Love Crip, by Edith Olivier. Viking Press, $1.50 

History OF ANTHONY WARING, by May Sinclair. Mac- 
millan, $1.75 

THE CASEMENT, by Frank Swinnerton. Doran, $2 

THE BRIDGE or SAN Luts Rey, by Thornton Wilder. 
A. & C. Boni, $2.50 


THE PRoMISED Lanpb, by Ladislas Reymont. Knopf, 
2 vols., $5 


Miscellaneous 


THE Human Bopy, by Dr. Logan Clendening. Knopi, 
$6 

Tue Lecacy or Israet. Oxford University Press, $ 

INTERNATIONAL TRADE, by F. W. Taussig. Macmillan, 
$3.50 

Tue New Reformation, by Michael Pupin. Scribner's, 
$2.50 

CONGAREE SKETCHES, by Edward C. L. Adams. Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, $5 

A History oF PRINTING, by John Clyde Oswald. Apple- 
ton, $7.50 

AMERICAN SONGBAG, by Carl Sandburg. Harcourt, | 
Brace, $7.50 i 

EUGENICS AND OTHER Evirs. by G. K. Chesterton. 
Dodd, Mead, $2.50 

THE CLASSICAL TRADITION IN Poetry, by Gilbert 
Murray. Harvard University Press, $2.50 

LAND OF THE PILGRIM’s Prive, by George Jean Nathan. 
Knopf, $2.50 

Tue History oF REPARATIONS, by Carl Bergmann. 
Houghton, Mifflin, $6 

NAVIES AND Nations, by Hector C. Bywater. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, $4 

THE BUSINESS OF THE SUPREME Court, by Felix 
Frankfurter. Macmillan, $4 

Younc InpIA (1924-1926), by Mahatma Gandhi. 
Viking Press, $5 

PEACE OR War? by J. M. Kenworthy. Boni & Liveright, 
$2.50 

TuHE INVISIBLE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
by William Bennett Monro. Macmillan, $1.50 

THE CHURCH IN THE Wor LD, by W. R. Inge. Long: 
mans, Green, $2 

My Re ticion, by Helen Keller. Doubleday, Page, $2.50 

Two VAGABONDS IN ALBANIA, by Jan and Cora Gor- 
don. Dodd, Mead, $5 ; 

SaFARI: A SAGA OF THE AFRICAN BLUE, by Martin 
Johnson. Putnam, $2 

WuirHer Cutna? by Scott Nearing. International, 
$1.75 . 

OAsIS AND SIMOON, by Ferdinand Ossendowski. Dutton, 


3 : m 
Tue New Persia, by Vincent Sheean. Century, $2.50 
Domestic MANNERS OF THE AMERICANS, by Frances 

Trollope. Dodd, Mead, $4 
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Modern Movements in Investment 
III—The Growth of Monetary Stabilization 
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THE VALUE of money is its power to purchase. 
The best invention and measurement yet devised 
to determine the amount that money will buy from 
time to time is a numerical index that represents 
the average wholesale price of several hundred 
commodities. Wholesale prices are more sensitive 
than retail to market conditions. Averages are 
“weighted’’ to give proportionate emphasis to the 
prices of more generally and less generally con- 
sumed goods. But these are matters of refinement 
and, to a certain extent, of argument. 

Since the perfection of instruments for measuring 
and recording facts is a first step in the develop- 
ment of any science, real progress toward monetary 
stabilization became possible only with the evo- 
lution of the index number. The index number as 
a measuring device has long been known and 
employed, but it was developed to a point of 
practical usefulness by the Englishman, Jevons, 
about the middle of the last century. It has at- 
tained high accuracy under succeeding economists 
and statisticians—Fisher, Snyder, Mitchell—and 
now commands the universal confidence of business 
men and later-day economists. 

Fluctuations in the purchasing power of money 
were noted and discussed by numerous writers, 
even of olden times. For illustration, in the days 
of Pizarro and the Spanish Main the effect of the 
imports of silver from Peru on price levels in silver- 
standard countries did not escape attention. Fol- 
lowing the tremendous price upheavals of the 
Napoleonic wars a Royal Commission on the Price 
of Bullion was appointed in England to make a 
study of the causes of the current fluctuation in 
prices. The finding of this commission, known as 
the “Bullion Report,” stating that the price of 
commodities had risen because of the increased 
avails of money, so offended the sensibilities of the 
Governors of the Bank of England that they passed 
a resolution condemning the report as unsound. 
Subsequently this declaration was expunged from 
the records by a formal vote. 

Our own history is replete with examples of price 
upheavals resulting from manipulation of the 


volume of money in circulation. There was such 
abuse of the money-issuing privilege in the Amer- 
ican Colonies that in some instances prices in- 
creased more than 1ooo per cent. After the Revo- 
lution the Continental Congress was not above 
resorting to the printing press until its paper money 
became of such little value as to occasion the 
famous phrase *“‘not worth a Continental.” 

In the mid-nineteenth century the rise of prices 
in America that followed the discovery of gold in 
California and later the paper inflation resulting 
from the issuance of greenbacks during the Civil 
War, carried their. valuable lesson. The greenback 
excesses forced upon a people, more sensitive to 
labor and agrarian infelicities than to financial 
ills, the sense of need for thoroughgoing reform 
and resulted in the National Bank System, which 
has sometimes been characterized as_ neither 
national nor a system. Under the National Banking 
Act there was no regulation of the total volume oi 
money and credit made available to business, so 
that financial and business crises were rather 
frequent and exceedingly severe as compared 
with similar crises in Europe. 

The campaign for a bimetallic standard, led by 
Bryan in 18096, came at the end of a long period 
of price decline, a movement that was first stopped 
and then reversed by the exploitation of the 
cyanide process for extracting gold from ore, the 
development of new mining methods, and vhe dis- 
covery of new gold fields. There followed a period 
of rising prices (with occasional minor recessions), 
which culminated in the famous rich man’s panic 
of 1907. This in turn resulted in the creation of the 
National Monetary Commission and the gradual 
growth of public sentiment in favor of a more 
soundly regulated currency system. The stage was 
then set for the passage of the Federal Reserve 
Act of 1913. 

The first years of the Federal Reserve System 
were passed in the atmosphere of hysteria en- 
gendered as the result both of the Panic of 1007 
and of the World War. All of the psychology of the 
act and of its administration during its early years 
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MODERN MOVEMENTS IN INVESTMENT 


was based on the necessity of supplying business employment, of promoting justice between debtoy 
men with adequate credit facilities for the conduct and creditors, and in behalf of the common good, 
of general affairs. Second: Stabilization in the purchasing power oj 

The World War brought great imports of gold money is to be achieved by so regulating the 
into the United States in exchange for com- volume of money in use relative to the demand 
modities shipped abroad. In the absence of an en- of commerce that the purchasing power of money 
lightened public opinion as to the danger of these _ will be kept constant as measured by a competent 
gold imports, and in want of long experience in index number of prices. Third: Within certain wid 
the administration of a central banking institu- limits, the powers now possessed by the Federal 
tion, the mistake was made of suffering this Reserve System are adequate, if wisely directed 
gold to become the basis of another great inflation, toward that end, to mitigate acute fluctuations jin 
so that between the years 1913 and 1920 prices in the purchasing power of money and to influence 
the United States more than doubled. The index _ the price level in such way as to keep it fairly 
number of the United States Bureau of Statistics constant; and such should be a primary aim of the 
reached the figure of 247 in May, 1920—that is, administrators of the Federal Reserve System, 
247 per cent. of the average price of 1913. At that (In last month’s article Mr. Warburg’s aflimar. 
time there occurred one of those characteristic tion of this doctrine was quoted.) 
periods of loss of confidence. Possibly in want of Only, if these efforts on the part of the Federal 
realization on the part of the administrators of | Reserve System are successful will bonds and other 
the Federal Reserve System of the power that they forms of loans—forms of true investment—assume 
possessed, there occurred a recession that carried _ their rightful place in the architectonic of finance, 
prices down to a level only slightly higher than In a period of rising prices bondholders ar 
that of 1913. As a result of this slump, more than robbed of a part of their income while stock- 
five million men were out of employment, according holders gain what the bondholders lose; industry 
to the report of the conference called by Secretary is over-stimulated, habits of extravagance are 
Hoover to consider the situation, and during this encouraged, and the demands of labor for increased 
period it has been said more than one million wages occasion numerous strikes and much in- 
farmers lost their farms. dustrial inharmony. In a period of falling prices, 

Here, then, was a most cogent argument for however, bondholders gain at the expense oi 
stabilization of prices, and gradually it was stockholders; in some cases equities are wiped out 
realized that in the Federal Reserve System resided so that foreclosures result and unemployment be- 
an efficient agency that could be used to mitigate comes common; social and political unrest are the 7 
these fluctuations. inevitable consequences. 

Although there is not unanimity of opinion on The integrity of all investment rests on the suc- 
various phases of the problem of the control of the cess of the movement now well under way to secure 
price level, it may be said safely that an enlightened _ stabilization. In the absence of absolute assurance | 
sentiment in America has now arrived at the follow- of this result, however, certain devices are avail- | 
ing conclusions: First: Stabilization of the pur- able to investors that will, in a measure, enable | 
chasing power of the dollar is a highly desirable them to protect themselves. These devices we 
aim in the interest of equilibrating business and _ shall consider in following articles. 
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This chart shows how the general level of commodity prices has fluctuated in the recent past, accord- 
ing to two well-known authorities. 
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